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SESOR  nON  CARLOS  MELENDEZ, 


Constitutional  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador. 


ON  Kehniiirv  20.  101  o.  the  <rr('at('st  I'xjjositiou  tlio  world  has 
('vcr  s(‘(Mi  will  throw  op(>n  its  doors  to  what  will  doubtless  he 
the  j;r(*atest  waitin';  thronj;  that  has  ever  stood  with  hated 
Iweath  to  eateh  the  lirst  sij;ht  of  myriads  of  wonders: 
Wonders  that  will  he  the  last  ex])ression  in  all  that  man  has  made, 
planned,  and  even  dreajred. 

d'hat  all  ]>r(‘vions  ex])ositious  will  he  dwarfed  in  eom])arison  *;o(s 
without  saving;:  for,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  a  ‘;reat  Nation  is 
inanj;uratin^  it.  that  vast  sums  of  money  are  to  l)e  expended  in 
])erfeetinj;  it.  that  its  location  on  one  of  the  most  heantifnl  oeean 
harbors  of  the  world  is  nni((ne.  is  the  fnrtlier  fact  that  everything 
the  world  has  <;ained  in  seienee.  art.  diseovery,  and  invimtion  in 
the  last  decade  will  here  he  added  to  the  best  that  all  the  »‘X}>ositions 
of  the  past  have  had  to  interest,  instrnet.  and  astound  the  wonderin'; 
visitor. 

In  eonsiderin*;  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  such  an  elal)orat(‘  and 
ex])ensive  undertaking  as  the  Panama-Paeilie  International  Kxpo- 
sition  we  may  eonelnde  that  its  purpose  is  twofold. 

(ll  It  is  to  eommemorate  an  event  —  not  of  the  dead  })ast.  hut  of 
the  livin';,  throhhinj;  ]>resent.  An  ev<‘nt  which  is  of  interest  not  to 
one  city,  one  eonntry,  or  oven  to  one  continent.  l)nt  an  event  which 
concerns  the  entire  world-  the  o])enin<;  of  the  Panama  ('anal:  an 
event  which  has  been  the  dream  of  the  centuries  and  the  ho])('  of 
man  from  the  day  that  the  ^reat  S])anish  ex])lor<‘r,  liall)oa.  having; 
cut  his  resistless  way  thronj;h  Tro])ic  forests  and  strnj;»;led  through 
swamps  and  ovei’  r(»cky  mountain  trails,  waded  out  into  the  j;reat 
Pacific  and  claimed  it  for  tin*  ('rown  of  S])ain,  down  to  the  very 
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lilHDS-KYE  VIEW  OF  THE  SITE  OF  THE  I’ANAMA-I’ACIFIC  IXTEUN'ATIOXAI. 
EXI'OSITIOX  FOR  1915,  AT  SAX  FRAXCTSC’O. 


The  sclooted  tiroiiiul  Imjkuis  with  Tolctrrajth  Hill,  on  San  Franoisoo  Ray.  The  ferry  at  the  foot  ol 
Market  Street  is  to  Ix'  made  the  entrance  to  the  exiwsition  city:  this  street  and  Van  Xess  Avenue 
aretolx;  Ixatitifled  with  ix'rmanent  improvements.  Harbor  Viewfrontseomplctely  on  the  water 
Ixitweeti  the  OoMen  Hate  and  the  bay.  Lincoln  I’ark  overlooks  both  o<-ean  and  city.  Oolden 
iJate  I’ark  lies  along  the  I’acific  ( tceari,  an<l  is  to  contain  the  i>ermanent  structitres,  preserved  as 
memorials  of  the  expositioti.  In  (iolden  Hate  Park  the  first  spaileftil  of  earth  on  the  work  was 
removed,  Octolxr  14,  Kill,  by  President  Taft. 


THE  EXI’OSITIOX  FLAC. 

The  Hag  was  eswcially  designed  for  the  exjiosition.  It  emliodies  the  followitig  colors 
and  designs:  'I'hc  reil,  while,  and  blue  of  the  Utiited  States,  the  blue  and  gold  of 
the  State  University  of  California,  the  bear  flag  ‘‘The  California  Republic,”  the 
red  star  representing  the  State,  ati  emblem  of  the  exposition,  atid  the  50  gold  stars 
representing  the  30  States  preceding  California  into  the  Union. 
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jiroseiit,  when  luon.  inonev,  mid  niaohinery,  drills,  dynaniito,  aiul 
steam,  directed  hy  will  and  hrains,  have  made  it  a  reality. 

(2)  It  is  to  he  held  for  the  purpose  of  affordin'!  an  opportunity  to 
merchants  and  manufacturei-s,  ex])orters  and  importers,  scientists 
and  inventors,  enjiineers  and  apiculturists — in  short,  all  the  producers 
of  the  world  to  meet  upon  a  common  jiround  under  delijihtful  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  oet  acijuainted  with  one  another,  each  to  learn  and 
see  what  the  others  are  doin'!,  to  form  connections  and  relations 
which  may  result  in  mutual  l)enefit,  and  to  learn  somethin"  of  and 
to  enjoy  the  wonderful  creations  of  man’s  "enius  in  all  the  modern 
things  that  "o  to  make  up  this  present  life  of  ours. 

The  preparations  to  accomplish  this  twofold  puipose  are  very 
elaborate  and  comprehensive.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the 
jireparation  and  decoration  of  the  "rounds,  the  erection  of  the  won¬ 
derful  palatial  buildin"s,  and  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  jirojier 
housin'!  and  settiii"  of  the  show  will  amount  to  So(),0()0,()l)().  It  is 
furthermore  estimated  that  by  the  time  the  exposition  opens  there  will  be 
no  less  than  S50,()()0,00()  worth  of  exhibits  housed  therein.  From  these 
facts  alone  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  it  will  be  the"reatest  show 
the  world  has  seen,  at  least  if  money,  brains,  and  ener"y  can  make  it  so. 

The  exposition  "rounds  contain  (52o  acres  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Harbor  View  section  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  forming  a 
natural  amjihitheater  overlooking  San  Francisco  Bay  and  its  Golden 
Gate  entrance  from  the  Pacific.  These  grounds  include  part  of  the 
Ihiited  States  military  reservation,  the  Presidio,  on  one  end  and 
Fort  Mason  on  the  other,  and  extend  over  2  miles  on  the  water 
front  ami  are  one-half  mile  wide. 

The  central  portion  of  the  site  is  comjiaratively  level  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  gently  sloping  ground.  Within  a  short 
distance  from  the  boundaries  of  the  site  these  slo])es  change  to  steep 
hillsides,  and  the  main  portion  of  the  site  is  thus  the  center  of  a  great 
amjihitheater,  from  the  sides  and  heights  of  which  the  exposition  will 
be  seen  extended  below.  To  fit  the  plans  of  the  exposition  to  the 
magnificent  natural  surroundings  has  been  the  guiding  thought  of  the 
architects. 

There  will  be  three  great  groups  of  jialaces  at  Harbor  View  as  one 
looks  toward  the  exposition  from  the  bay.  The  center  group  will 
comprise  14  palaces,  to  be  devoted  to  general  exhibits;  the  left-hand 
grou])  will  comprise  the  concessions  center,  occupj'ing  6.^  acres,  and 
the  right-hand  group  will  include  the  buildings  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  and  the  jiavilions  of  the  foreign  nations  rising  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  Presidio  Reservation. 

The  main  group  of  exhibit  palaces  facing  upon  the  harbor  for  4,o0() 
feet  will  ])resent  an  effect  of  almost  a  single  palace:  eight  of  the 
buildings  will  be  joined  in  a  rectangle  to  form  almost  a  huge  oriental 
bazaar — a  veritable  walled  city,  with  its  domes,  towers,  minarets. 
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jmd  int('rioi-  (‘oiiits.  Four  of  the  l)iiil<liMjrs,  as  shown  l)y 

the  jrroiiiKl  ])la!i,  will  fac<‘  out  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  and  the  other 
foul'  will  fac(‘  the  hills  of  the  ('ity  of  the  (lolden  (late. 

Around  tlu'  rectan<ile  of  the  eijrht  exhihit  palaces  will  run  an 
outside  wall  Go  feet  in  hei<rht,  and  hroken  only  hy  a  nuiuher  of 
stupenduous  entranci'  ways,  which  will  jiive  access  to  the  thri'e  ^reat 
interior  couits  and  their  approaches.  The  <rrou|)  will  he  divided  from 
north  to  south,  in  th(>  C('nter  hy  tlu'  Coui't  of  the  Sun  and  Stars,  on 
th(‘  l(‘ft  hy  the  Festival  Couit,  and  on  tlu'iiirht  hy  the  ('ouit  of  Four 
Seasons.  Two  south  courts  will  he  cut  like  <;reat  niclu's  in  the 
walled  city.  A  huire  couit  in  Italian  renaissance  will  lie  hetweim 
the  rectan<;le  and  the  Falacc*  of  Fim*  Arts. 

Most  imjiosing  and  largest  of  all  the  courts  will  la'  the  (Iraiid  (’oiirt 
of  Honor,  the  ('ourt  of  tlu'  Sun  and  Stars,  750  IVi't  in  width  from  (uist 
to  Avi'st  and  000  feet  alonit  its  main  axis.  At  tin*  south  end  of  tlp' 


Coin  lpsy  o**  National  Wat  •i  way''. 


UKSKaAl-  VIKW  or  SITK  or  I'ANAMV- 


riio  ■'ill' Ilf  till' I'xpusil inn  lie-i  for  inore  Ihnii  2  miles  alom;  the  shores  of  San  rraneiseo  liny,  anil  is  miilway  between  t .he 
site,  in  erescent  form,  presents  the  clTeel  of  a  vast  iimpliilhealer,  willi  the  liill'  of 


court  will  he  the  Administration  Building,  risin"  400  leet  in  heij^ht 
and  dominating  th(>  architecture  of  tin*  ex])osition.  Th(>  u])])er  jiart 
of  the  tower  will  take  the  form  of  tf'iraces  leading  u])  to  a  grou])  of 
figures  surrounding  a  glohe  tyjiifving  the  world;  the  tower  will  he 
lined  with  great  jewels  which  will  glitter  like  diamonds  when  search¬ 
lights  are  turned  upon  tlu'in.  In  the  vaulted  archway  of  tin*  ttnver 
itself  will  he  grouped  a  series  of  mural  ])aintings  exju't'ssing  the  kf'v- 
note  of  the  exjiosition  color  scheme. 

Berha])s  the  most  imjiressive  feature  of  the  ('ourt  of  Honor  will  he 
found  in  a  .su])erl>  classic  colonnade  extemding  entirely  around  the 
court  and  surmounted  u])on  the  one  side  hy  ligures  to  rejiresent  the 
s])irit  of  tlu*  Fast,  and  on  the  otlu*r  the  spirit  of  the  West.  1  Thesi* 
ligurc's,  of  which  there  will  he  110,  will  he  14  feet  in  lu'ight  and  each 
will  stand  out  in  radiance  through  a  crown  of  dazzling  jewels  of  light. 

'Po  the  west,  one  will  jiass  from  the  ('ourt  of  Honor  through  a  liiigi* 
commemoriitive  arch,  greater  in  size  than  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  at 
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Paris,  to  tlu'  ('oiirt  of  Four  Seasons;  to  the  oast  oik*  will  pass  through 
a  similar  coiuuuMuorativo  aroh  to  the  (’ourt  of  Joyousiioss.  The  aroh 
to  llu'  oast  will  1)0  surmountod  by  a  group  of  statuary,  oamols  and 
(‘lo])hants,  ty])ifyiiig  tho  oivilizatioii  of  tlu*  Orient;  that  u])on  the 
west  will  1)0  sui  inount(‘d  by  a  grouj)  roj)ros(Miting  wostorn  oivilizatioii. 

In  tho  oontor  of  tho  oourt  will  b(‘  a  groat  sunken  garden,  with 
bonolu's  to  s('at  about  7,(100  ])oo])lo  surrounding  it.  In  this  sunk('n 
giucbm  will  bo  found  groupings  of  classic  statuary,  dancing  liguros, 
fauns,  satyrs,  and  nym])hs;  flowois,  trees,  and  vinos  will  contiast 
with  tb(‘  statuary  and  with  tbo  snj)(Mb  colonnades  and  tho  towering 
gohhm  domes. 

Among  tho  novel  features  of  tlu'  (‘xposition  which  will  make  it 
dilbucmt  from  any  in  the  past  aie  two  esj)ecially  noteworthy.  First 
is  th('  color  scheme.  Heretofore  the  ‘‘  white  city,”  with  its  enchanting 
suggc'stion  of  maibh'  iind  alabaster,  has  becMi  the  acce])ted  thing  in 
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principal  eiitnuice  to  the  cilv  and  tlie  famous  OoMcn  (into,  close  to  the  most  poj)nloiis  ixjrlion  of  the  city.  Vs  a  whole  the 
San  I'rancisco'and  the  wooded  slope.s  of  the  I’residio  forminj' the  encirclint;  walls. 

exj)osition  architecturt*.  Tin*  result  has  been  dazzling,  but  a  seven' 
strain  on  tbe  eyes  of  the  visitors.  In  this  instance  the  California  sun 
may  shim'  its  brightest  u])on  the  walls  and  donu's  of  the  magic  city, 
but  there  will  be  no  detidly  whitt*  rellections  to  tire  tin*  nerves  of  the 
('Ves  that  giizt'  in  wonder. 

'riiert'  will  !)('  no  glaring  color.  The  ground  tone  will  hi*  id)out  the 
color  of  travertine  stone,  intensiiied  by  lighting  to  an  ivory  yellow, 
ii])])('aring  almost  white  from  a  distanc<'.  The  special  colors  will  lx* 
Pomj)('iiin  red,  strong  Italian  blues,  Vf'rmilion,  and  orange,  tones  so 
regular  that  they  will  bleful  in  varied  harmonies.  ’  Much  of  tlu*  stiitu- 
iiry,  ])aiticularly  the  groujfs,  will  be  warm  with  color.  I'pon  the 
walls  of  certiiin  arcades  there  will  be  huge  mural  ])aintings;  the  roofs 
of  the  buildings  will  be  of  a  reddish  pink,  like  Sjvanish  tile.  s])r('ading 
over  ,')()  acres  beside  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay.  The  patios  will  be 
giiy  with  color,  the  towers  and  minan'ts  pranked  with  red  find  blue 
and  orang(',  the  domes  Hashing  with  gold  and  copper.  Of  tin*  color 


sclieme,  Mr.  Julos  Guerin,  the  director  of  this  feature  of  the  exj)ositiou. 
writes : 

lina^inc  a  fiiganlic  Persian  rug  of  snt'i.  melting  tones,  witli  hrilliant  s])laslies  liere 
an»l  there,  spread  along  the  water  side  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  you  may  get  some  idea 
of  what  the  •‘city  of  color”  will  look  like  when  viewed  from  the  heights  aliout  the 


Cii|,yrislit  Iltlti  liy  Uu*  rniimiiu-eiu  iflr  ltitt‘1  Dational  Kx|'f^^itio« 


This  arcli  will  Ih?  itccUmI  oil  the  east,  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Sun  and  Stars. 
It  will  1)C  lamer  than  tlie  .\re  de  Trinnii>he  at  1‘aris  and  will  lead  into  the  trreat 
east  or  Festive  Court.  'I'hc  size  of  the  an  h  may  l>e  jndtjed  from  the  fact  that 
tlie  heijiht  of  the  arehway  will  lie  an  feet,  the  eolnmns  of  the  eolomiade 
etieireliim  the  court  will  lie  ill)  feel  in  hei(;hl:  the  ttronp  snrmonntint;  the  arch 
is  eom|)o-seil  of  figures  symholieal  of  the  ( irient  -  elephants,  .\rah  warriors,  and 
camels-  the  tallest  licn're  lieiiii;  feet  in  heiftht.  On  the  opiHtsile  side  of  the 
conn  will  he  a  irinmphal  areh  of  equal  size,  snrmonnted  Ity  tirairie  schooners 
and  other  li;:nres  typifying  the  Occident.  The  arch  iqKm'tiie  east  and  that 
niHin  the  west  wiU  exeinplify  the  theme  of  the  ex|)osition,  the  meelini'  of  the 
Fast  ami  West  in  the  I'anaiha  Canal. 


Itay.  This  color  plan  alone  will  make  the  exjxisition  unitpie  among  the  e.xjiositions 
of  the  World. 

'Flic  second  innovation  is  found  in  tlic  scheme  of  illumination.  The 
outlininir  of  l)uildin<is  with  inctindescent  lamps  is  to  he  discarded  as 
antitjuated,  and  the  very  latest  thinj;  in  electrical  illumination  will 
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])o  set'll,  w'liile  the  most  <;()r<;eous  electrical  color  eflects  will  he 
shown  in  ways  undreamed  of  heretofore.  Here  is  what  Mr.  W.  D’A. 
Kyan,  illuminatin<r  enjdm'er  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  has 
to  say  anent  this  feature  of  the  hij;  show; 

Oulliiio  lifthliiif,'.  wliilc  undcTiialily  beautiful  fnuu  a  (li.staiice.  j)r(;(hicefj  (■(uitrastiiif: 
jrlare  aud  <lark  spaces,  and  wlien  it  comes  to  gc'itiiif;  tlie  effects  from  mirror  surfaces. 


Copyrit^ht  VM'l  l>y  the  Pananiu-Paritlt*  International  Exposition  (.'oiiipany. 

ADMINISTRATION  JITILDINO. 

The  ilomiiiatinc  architoctural  feature  of  the  I’anama-l’aeifie  Interna 
national  E.xjtosition  will  be  the  imiKtsin);  tower  of  the  Administration 
Iltiilditit:,  wnieh  will  be  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  Court  of  Sun 
and  Stars.  This  tower,  tOl)  feet  in  heittht,  will  be  ituleseribably  Ix'auti- 
fiil  with  statuary,  mural  painlint;s,  and  mosaics.  .Vt  its  sutiimit  will 
be  a  groiipitig  of  statuary  supportius;  the  ftlobe  typifying  the  world. 

such  as  lagoons  and  moats,  the  results  are  very  incoiujilete.  Of  course  all  of  these 
effects  not  so  very  long  ago  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  we  caught  our  breath  in 
admiration  when  the  current  was  turned  on  at  yesterday’s  e.xposition;  but  to-day 
we  are  after  something  new.  Fortunately,  since  the  last  big  exjiosition.  the  advance 
in  the  science  and  art  in  electrical  engineering  and  the  develojiinent  of  electrical 
apparatus  has  been  so  great  that  we  are  now  able  to  produce  effects  with  economy  which 
would  have  been  physically  impossible  live  or  six  years  ago.  In  1!»15  there  will  not 
be  a  single  jiiece  of  lighting  that  was  ever  used  before.  Everythitig  will  be  new. 


rilK  I'AX  A.MKHK’AX  I'XIOX. 


8‘2() 


You  li;ive  ii(>tico<l.  wlicn  iiiotoriiij;  at  ni<;hl.  a?  you  swmis;  arouii<l  some  cortier  and 
your  front  lanips  sliono  full  ui«)n  soino  ohjoct  by  llit*  roadside.  perlia]>s  the  hrilliani 
billboard,  how  the  colors  of  the  ohjeet  leaped  out  at  you  from  tin*  ni>rht.  I’ieiure  to 
yourself,  wliieli  you  can  not  really  do- we  shall  all  have  to  .see  it  to  realize  its  beauty 
hilly  the  noble  fai/ades  of  the  ex|)osition  palaces,  the  solemn  and  lovely  masler- 
pieees  in  .sculpmre.  softly  colored,  the  stately  i>illars  slandimr  against  the  rich  red  of 


eo|i>  i-ijrllt  IHI'i  liy  tiu-  eatuuiia-l'afilli-  licer 
national  K\|Kiaitlon  Conipan.v. 

COIA’MN  AT  KNTHANCK  (It- 
CorUT  UK  .SI  X  A.NlI  STAKS. 


eo|i.%  ri^hl  lltl't  l».v  Ilio  I’anania-I’acilio 
Intonialional  K.\position  t'onipany. 

KKifltK  OltXAMKVriMi  TIIK 
CUfltT  UK  SI  X  AMI  STAItS. 


.Vnioiif:  the  first  of  itie  iii.iny  arlistii- 
(•oiiia'l>ti<'»s  to  ('lialleiii:e  the  aUinira- 
lion  of  the  visitor  will  tte  iliis<'olossal 
column.  The  spiral  eiuinliiiK  if 
ancl  leailiiii;  over  upwarcl  will  sym- 
liolize  the'  einleavors  cif  mankind. 

Vl  I  lie  snmmil  of  llie  colnmn  will 
he  a  fiiinre  typical  of  fame,  a  yontli 
point  illy  his  arrow  at  the  snn. 


Tliere  will  lie  110  of  these  fiyiires. 
each  14  feel  in  heiyhl,  lliat  w  ill 
snrinonni  I  he  colonnade  encircliiiy 
the  four’ of  Honor  at  I  lie  I’anania- 
I'acific  I  menial  ional  Kxposition. 
Kacti  rn;nre  w  ill  lie  crow  ned  willi 
a  star  studded  willi  jewels  w  liicd;. 
at  niyhi.  will  ylitler  willi  llie  re¬ 
flected  liyhl  fioiii  masked  lialleries 
of  searchliyhis. 


their  rom|ieian  baek>rround.  th(“  irreat  mural  iiaintinirs  sjiread  acro.ss  the  walls  of  the 
patios,  even  the  blo.s.scimino  reaches  of  the  tropical  wardens;  picture  all  these  in  the 
radiance  of  an  illnminatimr  system  somelhini:  like  your  automobile  lamiis  raised  to  ten 
tbousand  times  their  jiower.  Imagine  the  vermilions  and  burnt  oramre.  the  trold  and 
the  Italian  bhu's.  each  jiieked  out  and  made  visible  by  the  particular  liirht  that  re\  t*als 
that  color  in  its  full  splendor. 


('opyi-i^lu  r.U’.*  Iiy  tlif  I'atiatna  rai'itli'  iDterliatioDal  Kxpositioii  i'ainpany. 

J-(H)KlN(i  FROM  TIIK  I’ERI.STYl.K  INWARD. 

From  the  buy  towanl  the  iiiuiii  Court  of  Honor,  the  Court  of  the  Sun  and  Stars,  with  the  bower  at  main 
etitratiee  to  btiildini:  <ina(lran>:les  iti  the  distatiee,  at  the  rieht. 
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If  you  wLsh,  you  may  have  aii  ivory  eoloiinado  in  the  full  of  the  moonlight.  It  will 
not  matter  that  the  tsummer  fog  has  swej)!  in  from  the  Paeilic  and  made  an  artilirial 
gray  sky  above  you.  The  colonnade  will  stand  there,  dreaming  of  ancient  (Jreece> 
drenched  in  .silver  radiance.  ai)i)arently  from  the  moon. 

Ill  the  ‘iroat  ‘rardens  jinothor  illuiiiitiatioii,  a  scioiitilically  chosoti 
tvill  lirintj  out  the  varied  shades  and  colors  of  the  gorfteous 
dowers,  even  as  would  a  midday  sun.  There  will  he  electric  fountains, 
hut  no  water  will  Hash  in  them.  Instead,  smoke  and  steam,  much 
sujierior  media  for  such  eifects,  will  he  sent  into  the  air  and  turned  to 
glory  hy  the  rays  from  a  mighty  scintillator.  It  is  jilanned  to  have  ti 
huge  locomotive,  mounted  on  a  steel  turntahle,  from  which  columns 
of  smoke  and  steam  will  he  sent  high  into  the  darkenetl  sky  and  illumi¬ 
nated  in  many  colors,  (’ontrasting  with  these  vapory  columns  of 
hrilliant  color,  if  certain  experiments  prove  successful,  thousands  of 
giant  soap  huhhles  will  l)e  set  free  from  a  Idowing  machine,  and  will 


Courtesy  of  National  Waterways. 


Courtesy  of  Natiiuial  Waterwa.vs. 


SEHVICE  HriLlUXC— THE  ElKST  TO  1!E  FESTIVAL  UALL-AXOTUEK  OF  THE  AKCHI- 

EUECTEl).  TECTIRAL  HEAITIES  OF  THE  I'AXAM.V- 

I’.VCIFIC  EXPOSITION. 


he  sent  soaring  into  the  sky  with  rays  from  searcldights  upon  them 
to  give  them  the  iridescence  of  the  insect's  wing. 

Again,  great  jewels  of  glass  are  being  specially  cut  for  different 
distances  and  effects,  to  he  set  in  the  decorations  of  huildings,  sculp¬ 
tured  figures,  etc. 

Wherever  jewels  can  add  to  the  beauty  of  an  architectural  Hue  or  .surface  or  a  sculp¬ 
tured  form,  thi.s  fa.scetted  glass,  jmre  while  or  backed  with  color  to  imitate  any  precious 
stone,  will  be  mounted  ujwn  delicate  sjirings.  so  that  the  least  vibration  from  wind  or 
machinery  may  set  them  Hashing. 

A  great  scintillator  will  he  mounted  off  the  main  axis  of  the  exjio- 
sition,  about  five  or  six  hundred  yards  out  in  the  water.  It  will  he 
placed  on  a  barge  anchored  in  the  hay  and  (>()  trained  men  will 
ho  rctiuired  to  operate  the  lights.  From  here  marvelous  effects  will 
he  produced  through  evolutions  of  color  throwing  gorgeous  auroras 
into  the  sky.  The  spread  of  these  colors  will  he  visible  for  40  or  .50 
miles  around. 


’onrt<*sy  of  National  Waterway: 


FHONT  ELKVATIOX  OK  THE  I’AEACE  OK  KIXE  ARTS. 


the  west  side  of  the  Kreat  central  proiip  of  exposition  hiiildintts  will  be  itlaced  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and  artistic 
eoneei)tions  of  the  architects  of  the  I’anama-l’acific  Exposition,  the  beaiitifiil  I'alacc  of  Kinc  Arts  ,in  which  will  becxhib- 
ited  some  of  the  finest  works  of  art  from,all  parts  of  the  world. 


^  -i-— 1 

iumn 

• 

i  on 

C'op.vrltrht  Ittl't  by  the  Panunia-Paeitlr  laternational  Kxposttion  t'onipaay. 


KAgADE  OK  FESTIVE  COfKT. 


The  fafade  of  the  snperb  East  or  Festive  Conrt  will  be  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  creations  of  the 
architects  of  the  I’anama-l’acific  International  Exposition,  its  designer  endeavorinc  herei)y  to  portray 
the  sjilendors  of  Oriental  architecture. 


DKNMAUK’S  Kl,.\(i  DUOI’S  FKOM  THK  IIK.WKNS. 


A  ])riMty  foatiiro  of  tho  coroiiioiiics  atloiuliint  ujmii  flip  seloption  )),v  IJpnmark  of  a  site  for  its  pavilion  at  the  I’aiiaina-I’acil  c  Kxpositioii  to  he  held  at  Sati  Kraneiseo  in  I'jl.'i 
was  thedroppinnof  the  Danish  Hat;  from  theelotnis,  whither  it  hail  heen  parried  hy  an  aeroplane.  This  was  loeoinineniorate  the  .story  of  the  hirih  of  Denmark's  emhleni, 
whieh,  aeeordint;  to  tradition,  dropped  from  the  heavens  dtiriit);  a  hill  in  one  of  the  ttreat  hattles  against  the  enemies  of  the  Danes.  As  the  erimson  and  white  Hat;  Hoated 
t;racefully  over  the  heads  of  the  assemhliMl  thousands  a  mit;hty  cheer  broke  forth,  and  the  Danish  sinttint;  .siH-ieties  iiresent  at  the  eeremonies  ehanted  the  story  in  sont;. 
Denmark's  site  was  chosen  hy  t'onstantin  Hrnn,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  I'nited  Stales  from  that  eonniry. 


toil.  V  wli(U'(f  tlicsy 

will  !)('  joiiKul  by  dotacli- 
iiK'uts  of  tlio  Xiuy  of  tlio 
I’liiti'd  States.  From  there 
tliis  <;reat  eoin])osit(*  tieet, 
eoiisistiii^  ])rol)al)ly  of  more 
tliaii  100  v(vssels,  will  ])ro- 
eeed  throu"li  the  Panama 
Canal  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  about  two  Wiu^ks 
after  the  o])eninfr  of  tlu' 
e.\])osition. 

The  ])ro<;raiu  of  invents  of 
world  intere.st  will  include 
yacht  and  motor-boat  races 
of  an  international  cliarac- 
t(U'  for  {tnait  tro])hies  and 
cash  prizes;  international 
aviation  meets,  with  tlie 
mo.st  famous  llyers  of  the 
world  ])artici])atin<;;  Olym¬ 
pic  frames,  in  which  the 
athletes  of  tlie  world  will 
take  ])art :  intercolle<iiate 
contests:  automobile  races 
between  the  machines  of 
eveuy  nation:  militarA'  ma¬ 
neuvers,  in  wliich  the  se¬ 
lected  Infantry  and  Cavahy  troo])s  of  foreign  nations,  as  well  as 
tho.se  of  the  Ignited  States,  will  ])articii)ate  u])on  aji  extended  scale; 
in  short,  every  form  of  entertainment  will  be  i)res(mt(Hl. 

San  P'rancisco  itself  will  be  an  ex])osition  city  wlien  the  ftreat  show 
opens.  Close  to  the  eiitrance  of  tlie  ex])osition  will  be  the  new  civic 
center  of  the  newer  San  P'rancisco,  ])ractically  rebuilt  since  tlie  earth¬ 
quake  of  1900.  Xear  this  civic  center  a  great  auditorium  will  be 
built  at  an  ex])ense  of  .Si  ,000, 000,  which  will  accommodate  conven- 
4(U9— Bull.  i:i  -  2 


THE  TOWEK  OF  THE  E.VST  COURT. 


From  the  stairway  approach  from  the  sunken  gardens.  Its 
l)al«)nie.s  will  ac(»ramodate  thousands  of  spectators  and 
its  chimes  will  surpass  those  of  Westminster  .ibhey. 


32r)  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

tioiis  and  spooial  ‘lathoriii'is.  A  lu'w  city  liall,  to  r('])liU*o  tlio  oiio 
doiuolishod  in  which  is  to  form  tlic  nucleus  of  the  civic  ccnt<u’, 

will  1)0  built  in  classic  stylo  and  bo  coni])l('tod  by  Marcli  1,  11)15. 

Privato  ca])ital  is  to  oroct  a  frrand  oi)ora  house  close  by,  and  other 
public  buildings  will  be  built  or  remodeled  to  conform  to  the  general 
scheme  of  architectun'. 

Another  im])recedented  feature  of  the  ex])osition  is  that  it  will  be 
ready  at  least  eight  montlis  before  tlie  date  set  for  tlie  o])(uiing.  Con¬ 
struction  has  begun.  The  service  building,  from  wliich  the  activities 
of  the  exposition  will  be  directed,  is  com])leted.  All  the  great  ex])o- 
sition  ])alaces  will  be  under  construction  by  the  middle  of  August, 
and  all  are  under  contract  to  be  finished  by  June,  1914.  By  July, 

1914,  everA'tliing  will  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the  exhibits  of  the 
world.  These  will  come  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  whose 
sliips  may  land  them  close  to  the  ex])osition  grounds  themselves. 
Twenty-six  foreign  nations  have  already  signified  their  intention  to 
participate.  The  Orient  will  vie  with  the  Occident  in  the  greatest 
display  of  world  ])roducts  that  has  ever  been  known  in  liistory,  for 
this  is  preeminently  an  exposition  wliicli  stands  for  the  spirit  of  I 

progress  and  achievement  in  science,  art,  education,  invention,  and 
all  that  makes  for  better,  greater  things  in  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  world. 


^  ▼T  TITII  the  advent  of  the  autoinohile  and  its  ineehanical  \ 

\\/  hnprovenient — almost  perfection — the  world’s  pleasures 

ami  eommeree  have  heen  undergoing  radical  changes.  . 

Fast  traveling  appeals  alike  to  the  i)leasure  seeker  as  1 

well  as  to  business  interests,  and  the  desire  and  demand  for  quick 
transportation  is  not  confined  to  any  one  country.  ! 

The  llawaian  gentleman  gives  up  his  long-favorite  recreation  of 
canoe  and  ‘Mme-nalu”  on  the  crest  of  the  waves  to  ride  around 
Diamond  Heail  in  his  new  automobile;  the  Japanese  puts  aside  his 
slow  ricksha  and  motors  to  the  great  Buddha  at  Kamakura  to  pay 
his  devotions;  the  slow  and  stately  elephants  of  the  Indian  Maharaja 
I  at  Jaipur  are  superseded  by  the  modern  automobile  bearing  the 

*  royal  colors,  while  the  motor  cycle  is  to  be  seen  whirling  the  humbler 

i  native  over  ancient  footpaths  with  lightning-like  rapidity;  so  this 

I  new  factor  in  transj^ortation  might  be  ti’acetl  to  the  uttermost  parts 

of  the  earth,  and  to  note  its  influence  on  the  divei-sions,  ])leasures,  ll 

I  and  occupations  of  the  people  would  be  astonishing  as  well  as 

i'  interesting. 

1  However,  we  are  concerned  more  particularly  with  the  South 

American  States,  ami  it  is  proposed  to  take  a  glimpse  or  a  hurried 
review  of  this  vast  field  where  the  modern  automobile  is  rapidly 
multiplying;  to  note  what  has  been  done  and  to  consider  the  further 
markets  that  beckon  the  North  American  manufacturer. 

Eight  years  ago,  when  the  writer  arrived  in  Mexico  City,  he  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  cross  a  certain  street,  necessaiy  to  reach  his 
hotel.  Hundreds  of  splendid  caniages  filled  with  Mexican  aris- 
I  tocracy  comj)letely  blocked  the  course — it  was  the  Sunda}"  custom 

or  fail  to  drive  up  and  ilown  famous  Calle  San  Francisco.  Not  one 
automobile  was  to  be  seen.  Today  the  municipal  records  show  that 
;  Mexico  City  alone  has  more  than  2,000  automobiles.  The  increase 

^  in  other  Latin  countries  has  been  much  more  ra])id.  In  1908  it  was 

tliflicult  to  find  a  motor  car  for  hire  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  being 
only  about  a  dozen  machines  in  the  city.  By  September,  1911,  the 
number  had  risen  to  nearly  1,100;  and  at  j)resent  there  are  more 
than  3,000  machines  in  use  in  the  Federal  District,  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic  rides  in  a  machine  of  North  American  manufacture. 

;  Five  years  ago  comparativeh’  few  automobiles  were  to  be  seen  on 

^  Calle  Mayo,  the  great  thoroughfare  in  wealthy  Buenos  Aires,  but 


*  15y  William  A.  Koid,  Pan  Amf*rican  Union  StalT. 
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This  avennc,  namcil  aftor  liio  famous  statesman  who  died  a  few  years  aco.  is  one  of  tlie  most  heaniifnl 
streets  of  the  city,  and  eonniless  nnml)ers  of  automobiles  ply  up  and  down  its  course. 


S.\N'D-B1..\ST  OrEKATOK  AT  WOHIC. 

The  power  is  l)einK  supplied  hy  an  old  antomohile  skillfully  modeled  for  its  new  work  by  Henry  Shaw. 
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the  number  of  machines  lias  rapidly  increased.  In  1910,  1,581  auto¬ 
mobiles  were  imported  into  Aifientina;  in  1911  the  number  imjiorted 
reached  2,401;  and  at  present  about  5,000  cars  are  credited  to  the 
capital  city  and  another  5,000  to  the  country  at  large.  In  1911 
I’ruguay  had  1  motor  vehicle  to  every  2,000  inhabitants,  or  a 
total  of  570  machines,  and  authorities  estimate  that  this  number 
will  lie  quadrupled  within  a  few  yeaix.  Montevideo  now  has  over 
1,300  cars.  In  the  mountain  Republics  of  South  America  the  auto¬ 
mobile  is  also  winning  favor,  notwithstanding  the  dilliculties  that 
jirevent  its  very  e.xtensive  use.  Chile  is  credited  with  150  machines, 
principally  in  Santiago  and  Valjiaraiso;  Peru  has  something  like 
100,  and  a  number  of  these  are  fitted  with  tires  which  permit  the  use 
of  the  lailway,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  some  machines  running 
along  the  tracks  of  the  railways;  in  Ecuador  in  1912  the  number  of 
motor  vehicle.s  increased  from  29  to  47 ;  all  of  the  other  countries  of 
South  America  have  a  few  machines  save  Paraguay,  where  there  has 
been  no  effort  to  introduce  them. 

Taking  Buenos  Aires,  the  largest  city  of  South  America,  and  Xew 
York,  the  most  populous  of  North  America,  as  stiiking  illustrations 
of  the  popularity  of  the  automobile,  it  is  fouml  that  the  former,  with 
1,500,000  people,  has  5,000  machines;  the  latter  city,  with  5,000,000 
population,  has  40,000  motor  vehicles.  Both  countries  in  which 
these  cities  are  situated  are  most  admirably  ada])ted  to  the  mechanical 
vehicle;  the  vast  area  surrounding  Buenos  Aires  being  almost  wholly 
agricultural,  it  follows  that  the  coming  yeai-s  will  probably  create  a 
demand  more  especially  for  the  freight  machines,  while  the  growing 
metropolis  of  Argentina  will  demand  both  pleasure  and  traffic  vehicles. 
The  great  city  to-day  has  fewer  than  200  motor  trucks. 

In  the  more  ra])id  introduction  of  the  automobile  New  York  has 
been  greatly  auled  by  the  hundreds  of  factories  that  have  sprung  up 
as  if  by  magic  within  the  city  limits  land  in  the  surrounding  States, 
while  the  South  .Vmerican  city  has  had  to  import  ])ractically  all  of 
her  machines. 

Probably  no  section  of  the  world  furnishes  such  a  vast  area  which, 
broadly  speaking,  is  capable  of  creating  a  business  for  mechanical 
trans])ortation  as  do  the  combined  countries  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Uruguay.  Nature  has  made  them  with  fewer  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  in  the  construction  of  railways,  and  these  means  of  com¬ 
munication  have  reached  such  an  advanced  stage  that  the  three 
countries  have  a  combined  mileage  of  35,800  miles.  At  first  thought 
it  may  be  asked  what  connection  has  the  railway  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  automobile,  but  a  moment’s  reflection  will  show  the  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  of  the  two  factors  in  commercial  upbuilding. 

The  railways  are  being  pushed  toward  the  interior  of  the  continent; 
and  we  who  have  ridden  over  the  rails  have  on  several  occasions  been 


A  NOKTII  AMEKICAX  Al’TOMOUILE  IX  L  Kl  tirAY. 

Top  picture;  One  of  the  Xorth  American  machines  fordiiiK  a  stream  near  I’asandu,  I'rujtuay.  Center 
picture:  The  same  machine  in  deeper  water,  erossinj;  the  Salsii>acdes  River,  which  resulted  in  tlie 
drivers  having  to  seek  the  aid  of  horses  to  pull  the  automobile  otit  of  the  deep  water.  Rower  picture: 
The  same  machine  near  Salto,  allowing  a  few  minutes  for  the  motor  to  cool. 
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•surprisi'd  to  find  tlu*  motor  car  covered  with  mud  and  dust  and  which 
liad  contesteil  its  way  to  tlie  railroad  with  its  hurden  of  products  of 
the  land.  On  the  vast  ])ampas  of  Argentina  or  far  hack  on  the  colFee 
])lantations  of  Brazil  or  on  the  cattle  ranges  of  Uruguay  the  ancient 
cart  with  its  two  great  wlu'els  a  dozen  feet  high,  drawn  hy  a  .string 
of  many  oxen,  are  familiar  sights.  It  has  been  said  that  the  absence 
of  well-<lelined  roads  ))revented  the  use  of  even  the  ordinarv  four- 
wheeled  wagon:  however,  the  motor  tinck  has  made  its  a])])earance 
in  these  sections  and  its  more  general  use  is  only  a  (piestion  of  time. 

The  thr(*e  countries  above  Jiientioned  ladng  ])riniarily  agiicultural 
regions  of  great  feitility  theii'  ies])ective (fovernments  areu.singstrong 
endeavors  to  develoj)  the  r(‘mot(“st  sections  of  these  fruitful  hut  at 
|)resent  un])rolital)l(‘  lands.  In  this  develo|)jiient  the  tnotor  car 
(Miters  a  most  inpxutant  ph'a  it  oilers  cheajier  .services  in  transport¬ 
ing  the  ])roducts  to  the  railroads,  and  this  iirohliMii  has  been  one  of 
great  exjiense  foi'  many  yeais.  The  motor  car  lieljis  to  solve  the 
(piestion.  In  1911  Argentina  marketed  .S81 4,9.56,0 12  worth  of  prod¬ 
ucts:  Brazil.  §82.5,271,014:  Uruguay,  §40,818,080;  the  total  ])ro(L 
ucts  of  the  three  c(>untri(*s  are  thus  s(mmi  to  he  enormous,  and  when 
it  is  iTinemheivd  that  a  large  ])ercentage  of  the  whole  was  carried  to 
market  in  ])rimitive  conveyances  the  tran.sportation  question  becomes 
paramount.  Other  than  live  animals,  which  were  largely  driven 
across  country  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  the  remaining  ])roducts 
were  hauled  or  carried. 

Here  the  suhj(*ct  of  public  roads  oi-  highways  conuvs  in  for  attention. 
These  thive  count  ri(‘s  are  sjiending  large  sums  of  money  in  building 
roads.  All  of  the  huge  citii's  are  ra])i(lly  extending  streets  to  suburban 
towns:  at  Rio  de  daneiro  the  (Jovernment  has  lecently  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  sjilendid  motor  way  ;50  miles  to  Petrojiolis;  in  the 
great  c()lle(>-])ro(lucing  Stat('  of  Sao  Paulo  conces.sions  have  been 
grant(*d  for  vaiious  highway  inquovtMuents.  One  of  these  ])rovi(h‘s 
for  a  s])len(lid  road  from  the  ])ort  city  of  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  47  niih's,  and  the  concessionaiic's  are  ivquired  to  construct 
two  macadamized  ways  18  feet  wide,  the  whole  to  he  completed 
within  two  j'ears.  One  of  the  roads  is  to  he  n'served  exclusively  for 
motor  vehicles.  Another  coiuM’ssion  ])rovid(*s  for  the  linking  of 
Piracicaha  and  J.,imeira,  two  citif's  still  farther  inland,  by  a  highway 
suitable  for  the  ()])eration  of  motor  vehich^s.  A  thousand  miles  up 
the  Amazon  at  Manaos  there  are  more  than  SO  automobiles,  and  some 
of  them  have  imha'd  ])en('trat(*d  the  jungle  to  bring  out  the  rubber. 
In  BiUMios  Aires  the  touring  club  has  been  the  s])onsor  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  more  than  00  mih*s  of  good  road:  and  estimates  for  new  high¬ 
ways  have  just  been  conqileted  which  call  for  an  ex])en(liture  of 
§22,000,000.  In  Uruguay  recent  leliahility  motor  races,  covering 
runs  to  many  inteiior  citi('s  and  towns,  have  called  renewial  attention 
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Top  picture:  A  typical  Uruguayan  sheep  ranch  where  one  of  the  contesting  cars  is  arriving  for  an 
over-night  stop.'  Center  picture:  Messrs.  Costello  and  Howe  as  they  appeared  on  the  first  day  out 
from  Montevideo  on  the  trial  run.  Lower  picture:  -V  typical  road'scene  on  the  plains  of  Uruguay 
and  the  type  of  vehicle  being  replaced  by  the  auto  truck'. 


It 


A  TRUGrAYAX  HAXCH. 


A  ranch  scene  near  the  Daiman  River,  northern  rrujiuay,  in  which  the  pet  of  tlte  shantv  rejKtses  in  the 
arms  of  Mr.  Costello,  one  of  the  automobile  enthusia.sts.  The  lami)  l)ears  the  poetic  name  of  “  Violeta” 
and  appears  to  have  made  friends  at  once  with  the  visitor. 


A  XEW  USt:  FOR  AX  OLD  ACTOMOIULE. 


An  old  automol)ile  is  turned  into  a  trranite-cleanins:  apparatus.  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  a  Xorth  .\merican,  is 
makiuK  a  success  of  eleaniiiK  the  laanite  and  marlile  Imildinps  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  his  sand-blast  out¬ 
fit.  It  is  sai<l  that  this  innovation  has  broUKht  the  promoter  numerous  important  contracts  which  will 
reejuire  at  least  six  months  to  fulfdl.  The  machine  has  attracted  much  attention  alonp:  the  streets 
of  the  lirazilian  capital,  and  it  illtistrates  one  of  the  many  uses  to  whiclt  old  automol)iles  may  lie  put 
before  they  are  thrown  upon  tlie  scrap  heap. 


l(Hit.'-<iistaiU'i“  automobile  (‘iidurame  rai  ini;  in  l  rut;uay  sevorely  tosteil  llie  merits  of  the  various 
maeliiues  entereil  in  the  contest.  The  picture  sliows  tlie  eutliusiastic  reception  of  Mr.  I’hillips,  a  Nortli 
American,  who  won  one  of  tlie  racint;  contests. 


KXOK  IfOUAriO  AXASAGASTf. 
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to  tlu*  lU'cossity  I'or  ijU])rovin"  llie  lii<>:li\V!iys.  Montevideo  is  soon 
to  he  eonneeted  with  ('olonia.  o])])osite  Buenos  Aires.  I)y  a  sjilendid 
roadway,  tlie  studies  Tor  wliieli  have  just  l)een  completed  hy  the 
de])artment  of  ])uhlie  works  of  Urufiuay.  Tliis  load  will  he  one  of 
the  lirst  losults  of  the  fiood-roads  movement,  which  it  is  helieved  will 
aid  materially  in  hettering  the  highways  throughout  the  country. 

All  over  the  wi'stern  plains  of  the  riuted  States  the  autonudiile  i> 
found  in  increasing  numhers.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  roads  are 
lew  and  inferior.  Many  of  the  umh'veloped  sections  of  Argentina. 
Brazil,  and  rruguay  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  western  North 
America,  where  the  m(»dern  ])leasure  car,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
truck,  is  ever  pioneering  and  calling  for  improved  roads.  The  ma- 
cliini*  itself  will  eventually  he  the  leading  factor  in  the  campaign  for 
better  roads.  The  farmer  is  fast  hecoming  interested,  and  to  him 
must  he  ascribed  a  jiower  in  the  interest  of  road  building,  because 
the  marketing  of  his  products  are  to  him  <d’  vital  importance  and  the 
eomiiK'rcial  vehicle  oilers  cheaper  most  rajiid,  and  most  satisfactory 
service'. 

The  American  consul  general  in  Buenos  Aires,  writing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  further  extending  the  sale  of  automobiles  of  United  States 
manufacture,  has  the  following  to  say  on  the  subject; 

Uomiiarod  with  mothod.s  used  in  the  United  States,  the  selling  of  iuitomol)iles  in 
this  market  can  not  lie  .said  to  he  vi<;oron.sly  ])nslied.  Dealers  carry  cars  in  .«tock  and 
advertise  in  a  small  way  in  weekly  ])ul)lications  and  occasionally  in  the  daily  news- 
])ai)ers.  The  first  cars  shij)i)ed  here  from  the  United  States  wi‘re  cheap  in  i)rice  and 
lini.di.  and  did  not  {jive  .sitisfaction;  a  lar^e  (nnmher  of  (•omi)laints  checked  the 
.sties.  It  seems  to  he  the  belief  that  the  American  cars  are  lacking'  in  style,  fini.sh, 
and  etndpment  as  compared  with  thostt  of  Enrojtean  make.  However,  the  market 
for  American  cars  is  improvin}',  and  a  careful  study  of  conditions  .should  result  in  the 
entin*  removal  of  this  jtrejudice.  The  market  is  for  hitih-jtriced  machines;  the  most 
]>o])ular  car  .sells  at  S5,00()  United  States  gold;  for  country  use  the  doultle  phaeton  of 
I.-)  horsepower,  selling  at  §2,1(K)  to  S4,200,  is  most  jxypular. 

The  American  con.sul  general  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  writing  on  the 
.same  subject,  has  this  to  say  about  the  prosjtects  in  Brazil; 

The  market  for  automobiles  in  Brazil  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Brazilians 
are  passionately  fond  of  motoring,  and  manufacturers  who  contemplate  entering  the 
market  should  establish  agencies  as  early  as  possible.  ImjXjrtant  automobile  dealers 
estimate  that  there  are  6,000  to  8,000  people  in  the  federal  district  that  can  afford  to 
own'and  operate  motor  cars.  No  special  equipment  and  fini.sh  are  rerpiired,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  climatic  conditions.  Touring  cars  with  torpedo  bodies  predominate.  The 
creat  majority  of  them  are  four-cylinder  cars,  though  there  are  a  large  ntimber  having 
six  cylinders,  and  horsepower  ranges  from  10  to  120.  Tojis  should  be  of  good  material, 
as  they  are  used  almost  every  day  in  the  year. 

'Phe  following  figtiros,  aUo  comjtilcd  by  the  American  consul  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  show  how  rapidly  the  trade  in  automobiles  has 
grown  in  Brazil  since  lOlH.  and  indicate  that  the  United  States  has 


THE  “TILBURY. 


A  typical  Brazilian  conveyance  once  very  popular,  lint  nowI>einK  rai)i(lly  replaced  by  the  modern  auto¬ 
mobile. 


A  scene  from  an  upper  window  overlookins:  one  of  the  splendid  new  streets  of  the  Brazilian  cai)ital.  Note 
the  absence  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  tiie  larce  number  of  automoliiles  in  the  small  space  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  view. 


■  -  r 

SCEXKS  INCIDENT  TO  THE  RACING  CONTESTS  IN  T  RCGCAA'. 

Top  picturp;  Mr.  I’hillips,  a  North  Ampricon,  ready  to  start.  Center  picture;  Mr.  J.  F.  Costello  as 
he  appeared  on  the  Santa  Eupia  River  bridge  on  the  trial  run  to  Salto.  Lower  picture:  .Mr.  .\llen 
O.  Crot'ker  tsmiling)  and  Mr.  H.  I.  Rice  starting  on  one  of  the  races,  .\fter  breaking  gear  and  bear¬ 
ings  this  car  finished  eighth  in  the  contest. 
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not  taken  advantajje  of  tin*  market  olfered  in  this  eounlrv  to  the 
same  extent  as  France  and  (lermany: 

I'.Mi  r.iiL' 

i  Diiiiiry  of  oriKiM. 

Niniificr.  Xaliic.  Nuiiilicr.  \;iliu‘.  Niiiiilier.  X'aliie. 


lieriiianv .  17a  sasl.rTd  :(17>  s:,4ii,a)7  |,(hki  .«l,7)2li,lllH 

Krancf .  2VI  4ll!t,27)(l  Till  71ii.4.‘>7  1,(111  1,47(1,795 

Uiiitocl  Slates .  95  110,497  iiOl  :{til,,57:i  7s:i  924,(145 

Italy .  07  10ti,.i91  1S9  29:1, 244  4:12  ti3S,]92 

United  KiiiL'iloin .  :{7  ils,2s:i  l:t:i  2ls,7i)7  205  :il7,97:i 

.Switzerland .  4:1  71,919  9:1  14:1,211  i:i(i  247,22:i 

Helcinin .  9  10,004  2:i  :10,  i:i0  120  180,210 

Swe<len .  27  51,.509  . 

other  eoontries .  ,5  9,4:12  9  19,7ss  :is  58,187 

Total .  7:15  1,125,115  l,.'i74  2,:t2'.l,477  ‘  :l,7.s5  5, 308, 0.50 


'Pile  American  consul  in  Montevideo,  Unij'uay,  also  writi's  on  the 
same  subject  as  ftdlows: 

A  "reat  chaii<;p  has  taken  jtlace  in  tin*  la.«t  f(‘\v  years  with  respect  to  tlie  nse  of  Amer¬ 
ican  motor  veliicles  in  tlii.s  Itepnldie.  Formerly  the  prejudice  atiain.st  them  was 
.nlmost  .sufficient  to  jirohihit  their  sale  liere,  hut  for  two  years  they  have  been  in  such 
increasing  demand  that  tlie  dealers  liave  fotmd  it  diffictilt  to  stijtply  them  as  ordered- 

A  glance  at  statistics  of  exports  of  automobiles  from  the  luiited 
States  to  South  American  countries  during  the  nine  months  endin': 
March  31,  1913,  shows  tlie  following:  ri<:ures:  Number  (d‘  passen<;er 
car.8,  2,117;  number  of  commercial  machines,  78. 

Every  country  of  South  America,  excepting:  Paraymay.  partici- 
jiated  in  the  purchase  of  these  American-made  automobiles:  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Uru<ruav,  respectively,  headim:  the  li.st,  while  Bolivia, 
the  mountainous  country  in  the  heart  of  tlie  continent,  bought  2 
machines.  Colombia  purchased  84  jileasure  cars  and  3  commercial 
trucks;  Venezuela,  77  pleasure  and  19  commercial  cars;  Ecuador.  58. 
all  pleasure  machines;  Chile  ami  Peru,  57  and  52,  respectively,  all 
of  which  were  primarily  for  |)leasure. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  autoimdiile  of  American  manufacture 
is  rapidh’  makin<:  its  way  into  the  jdeasures  and  iliversions  of  the 
South  ^Vmericans;  while  the  commercial  car,  not  yet  so  popular  as 
the  other,  is  still  rainin':  favor,  and  as  the  "real  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  all  over  tlie  continent  <4row  and  increase  in  jirosperity  the 
American  automobile  wiU  bi'  found  ever  in  tlie  forefront  in  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  numbers. 


PKKIIAPS  tlu>  l)(*st  account  in  Knj'lisli  of  tlic  early  conditions 
of  tiadc  l)ct\vccn  tlic  Philijijiincs  and  tin*  Americas  is  to  be 
found  in  volume  iS  of  ‘‘The  ^fodern  Part  of  an  rniversal 
llistoiv,”  ])nl)lished  at  London  in  ITSl,  first  edition  ITtJti. 
\’(dnm(‘s  S  and  ft  of  this  extraordinary  work  (extendinj'  to  50  volumes 
of  about  50(1  close-jninted  12  mo.  jiaf^es  each)  <;ive  the  “History  of 
the  commerce  to  and  the  settlements  in  the  Last  Indies,  hv  the  sev- 

Her.nando  de  a g a. ll an e S])juii  thclt  is.  a 

Cavailc  ro  Porm^tiCj  dcj  ctihrular  del  ,*  ^ 

Ejirccho'  dc  /iL  TioTTi^f'c .  sinull  colony  Wiis  sent  out 

froniMc'xico  in  thcvcarl  o(>4 
under  orders  from  Piiili])  11.  A  few  yeais  aftin  wards  the  Spaniards 
con<|n(‘red  the  island  of  Luzon,  the  city  of  Manila  was  founded,  the 
ChiiK'si'  trade  hej'an,  and  the  eailier  conditions  of  commerce  with  the 
New  World  W(*re  changed,  liefoie  the  founding  of  ^fanila  tlu^  seat  of 
till'  S])anish  (lovernment  in  the  islands  had  hi'en  at  Jichn,  whence  the 
commerce  to  America  was  carried  on  to  Callao,  the  ])ort  ot  idma  in 
Pern.  But  the  voyage  to  Callao  was  always  very  tedious  and  tronhle- 
soine,  and  in  1572  the  course  was  changed  to  east-north-east,  to  get 
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tlie^l)Ciu4it  of  a  projx'r  wind;  Acapulco,  the  host  liarhor  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico,  l)eing  lixed  u])on  as  tlie  ])oit  of  entiy  for  vessels  in 
the  Philippine’s  trade.  The  trade  remained  ])erfectly  free  and  oi)cn. 
as  it  had  been  from  the  heginning,  and  this  mutual  intercourse Ix'tween 
the  S])anish  subjects  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  was  carried  on  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Manila  and  Acajndco  weie  the 
staples  of  this  open  trade,  Manila  becoming  a  magazine  fui'  East  and 
W  est  India  wares,  and  Acapulco  the  point  of  distribution  for  Mexico 
and  Peru  in  the  item  of  exports  from  Manila. 

Eor  about  a  generation  this  o])en  trade  went  on  ])rosp(‘rously,  hut 
tt»ward  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Gld  and  Xew  S])ain  became  very  apprehensive  of  the  effects 
on  both  countries  of  the  Manila  trade.  B\'  1004  the  clamor  against 
those  Philippine  traders  became  so  strong  that  the  trade  was  changed 
from  an  o])en  to  a  limited  basis;  that  is  to  say,  the  people  uf  Manila 
were  allowed  to  ship  goods  to  the  value  of  2o0,()()()  pieces  of  (‘ight, 
and  were  to  carry  back  no  more  than  500, ()()().  A  few  yc'ars  after¬ 
wards  the  commerce  between  Peru  ami  Acapulco  was  limited  ujion 
the  same  principles,  and  there  were  advocates  even  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Phili})pines  altogether.  Spain  was  becoming  shoi  t  of 
money  (strange  to  say),  and  the  aigument  was  that  the  Manila  tiade 
took  out  little  but  silver  from  the  Americas,  which  silver  had  b(*tter 
be  shi})ped  home  to  Euro])e.  These  matters  were  long  in  dis])ute 
before  the  S])anish  C’ouncil  of  the  Indies.  l)ut,  notwithstanding,  the 
Phili])j)ines  increased  in  pros])erity,  ami  the  tiade  became  settled  on 
the  basis  of  an  annual  ship  (like  the  ancient  annual  ship  from  Venice 
to  England)  })lying  between  Manila  and  Acajiulco.  The  great  ships 
for  this  trade  were  built  at  Bagatao,  not  far  from  Manila,  where  there 
was  a  fine  arsenal  and  shipyard,  and  cai  ried  often  as  many  as  bOO  pi'ojile 
on  board,  jiassengers  included.  The  annual  sliij),  or  galleon,  was 
commanded  by  a  general,  under  whom  was  a  captain,  the  captain’s 
emolument  being  no  less  than  40,000  jiieces  of  eight  (SSO.OOO)  for 
the  voyage.  As  for  the  cargo,  it  consisted  of  productions  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  civet,  drugs,  coarse  cloths,  etc.;  but  esjiecially  of  ('hinese 
commodities,  wrought  and  raw  silks  in  jirodigious  quantities  (of  which 
commonh'  50,000  pair  of  stockings),  jiiece  goods,  spices,  goldsmith’s 
work,  and  toys.  Of  whatever  size  the  galleon  might  he  (from  1.200 
to  2,000  tons),  the  merchandise  washy  regulation  to  be  of  1,500  eciual 
bales.  The  regulation  was  consistently  dodgeil,  and  the  cargo  was 
often  2,500  bales.  What  cargo  the  inspectoi-s  disallowed  was  gener¬ 
ally  put  on  board  again  before  the  ship  got  clear  of  the  straits  of 
Manila.  The  trade  was  largely  the  jierquisite  of  the  convents  at 
Manila,  and  was  farmed  out  by  them.  Keturning  from  Acapulco  the 
annual  ship  brought  mainly  silver,  hut  also  cochineal,  sweetmeats, 
Spanish  wine,  and  millinery  ware  from  Europe,  for  the  use  of  the 
ladies  at  Manila  and  throughout  the  Philij)pines. 
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MEXICO  AXO  ACArCUO. 

Kacsimilf  of  a  map  in  ••  Herrera,”  from  Wmsor’s  ••  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.” 
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THK  1»AX  A.MKKK'AX  IIXIOX 


Acii])ulco,  tlio  Anu'iicaii  ((Minimis,  was  a  mean  and  ill-huilt  town, 
till'  liousos  slightly  constnicti'd  for  fear  of  the  reeurrent  treinhlinos 
of  the  earth,  litsiih's,  tlie  elimate  was  nnwhoh'soine  and  very  ))r(“ju- 
dieial  to  strano(M's.  lint  upon  the  arrival  of  tlie  o-dh'on,  or  annual 
ship,  the  town  was  ])opiilous  and  ^ay.  (M'owded  with  tin*  rielu'st  iner- 
ehants  of  Mexico,  Pern,  and  even  of  ('hile,  who  jirovich'd  themselves 
with  tiMits  and  fornuMl  a  kind  of  laif^e  eneam])m(Mit.  This  was  the 
Aeajaileo  fair,  a  jinait  event  for  more  than  two  eenturi(‘sin  the  Xi'w 
World.  They  have  no  rain  at  Aeajmleo  from  the  end  of  Xovemher 
to  the  end  of  May,  and  the  <j;all('ons  were  tiiiK'd  to  set  sail  from  ^fanila 
about  July  to  reach  Acapulco  in  the  January  followin".  Their  ear- 


HAUaoK  OK  ACAl't  I,(  (). 


(Kniiii  an  old  jiriul  in  lliilsiiis'  '‘.SaiuiulmiK,’’  1020.) 


•joc's  dis])osed  of,  tlu'V  returiK'd  for  Manila  some  time  in  March,  and 
arriv('d  there  'Generally  in  June.  On  the  voyae;e  out  to  America  they  ^ 

were  so  sure  of  rains  hetwc'en  the  thirtieth  and  seventieth  parallels  t 

that  tluw  took  no  care  to  jirovide  themselv(*s  with  water,  but  fixcal  j 

mattings  uj)  and  down  the  shij)  in  the  riooino  and  caught  the  rains  ' 

in  jars,  suppli(‘d  by  bamboo  troughs  at  the  liottom  of  the  mats.  In 
the  season  there  was  naturally  a  great  trade  from  Aea])ulco  to  the 
(’ity  of  Mexico,  mules  and  jiack  horses  taking  uj)  the  goods  brought 
from  the  Past,  what  was  not  k(‘])t  in  the  country  being  forwarded  to 
Vera  (,'ruz,  on  the  ‘'Xorth  Sea,”  for  shipment  by  the  Flota  to  Spain. 

The  wars  of  independence  changed  the  status  of  Acapulco.  Its 
harbor  is  still  the  finest  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  hut  for  nearly  a 


THE  MAXILA  SHU’  AXI)  TRADE  TO  AMERICA. 


;i4o 


(•('iitmy  past  tlu*  |K)it  has  Ixhmi  made  litth'  us(‘  of,  ('xcopt  for  a  hriof 
-|)ac(‘  Ix'twocii  tlx'  (liscovi'iy  of  <rol<l  in  California  and  the  laying  of 
a  lailway  across  tlx*  United  State's  to  tlx'  Pacilic.  Acapulco,  as  a 
Ixirhor,  is  now  coming  into  her  own  again:  Manila,  a  capital  city. 
Ixis  ])rospcr»'d  ley  the  gradual  ri'inoval  of  inoix)|)oly.  Tlx'  Philippines 
company,  organized  at  Madrid  in  I7dd  aixl  givi'ii  tlx*  ('xclusive  right 
of  trade,  never  accoinplislx'd  tlx'  purpose  of  its  foundation.  It  was 
('ven  then  too  late  for  Spain  to  he  estahlishing  an  Kast  India  com- 
|)any.  Kor  aleout  20  years,  from  ITtio  to  l7Sd,  there  was  hy  royal 
authority  a  direct  trade  of  some  sort  hetwi'eu  Cadiz  aixl  Manila  arexind 
the  Cajie  of  (lood  Hope.  In  l7S.5the  Ivoyal  Pliilip])iix's  ('o.  was  char- 
ten'd,  with  good  intentions  of  huilding  up  a  local  market  in  the  Phil- 


\(  AI'CI.CO. 

I':irt  of  a  view  of  Acapulco,  showing'  flic  topofirapliy. 

I  Taken  from  an  oM  print  in  Winsor's  ‘‘Narrative  anti  Critical  History  of  Atncrica.  ') 

ippines  and  with  no  exprt'ss  ih'sign  of  hurting  the  .\c!i|nilco  trade. 
'I'his  rood  com|)any.  not withstiuxling  pn'miunis  to  agriculture'  eiixl 
the  like',  imuh' litt  h' he'adwtiy,  t  he' pe'etph' ht'lie-ving  t  Init  t  he' ohje'e-t  wti'. 
iifte'f  all  e'xjflefitiit ieiii.  The'  e'hiirte'r  eif  this  ce  in|)any  e'xpireil  in  IS.'IO. 
Its  e'lfeirts  Inul  he'e'H  prexluctive'  of  seine'  gooel,  chie'lly  thieuigh  the* 
ini|)e't  us  give'll  jigriculture'.  'Fix'  hist  galli'on  from  Maiiihi  to  Ae-tipule-o 
'-tiih'il  in  ISII  iuxl  the'  last  from  Acapuh'o  feir  Manila  in  Isl.').  In  the' 
monx'iitous  ye'iir  of  1S14  the  British  ( lOA-e'rnnx'iit  cetmpe'lle'd  Spain  to 
open  te)  feire'ign  traeh'  certain  jieuts  in  its  colonie's  aixl  tei  tdleiw  for- 
e'igners  to  e'stahlish  tlx'inse'lves  aixl  he'e'e  nx'  resieli'iits  in  ^lU'h  jxiits. 
Knglish,  Anx'iie'an,  Cierman,  aixl  Fre'ix'h  mi'ichants  we'ie'  ^oem  estah- 
lislx'd  in  Manila,  agrie'ult ure'  was  encourageel,  aixl  the  amount  of 
e'Xporteel  gooils  iix'ii'ase'd  raiiielly.  The'  impeutance'  of  this  oxpeut 
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t (•(instantly  increased  and  the  trade  was  in  a  flniirisliing  ee.ndition 
at  the  date  of  the  loss  of  these  islands  to  Spain. 

In  ISod  (’oinniodore  Perry  reached  the  “ina<;ic  isle  of  Zipaiifin,” 
which,  it  will  he  reineinhered.  was  the  objective  of  ('oliiinhns  when  he 
came  upon  the  new  world.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  also 
Messrs,  liussell.  Sturfjis  cV:  (’o.  and  Messrs.  Peet,  Iluhhell  tSc  ('o.  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  business  at  Manila.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
production  of  hemp  and  sujrar  the  representatives  of  these  two  houses 
distributed  lar<re  sums  of  money  in  the  Provinces  to  the  planters,  and 


( From  •'  Mea  vrra  el  nomiiiia"  of  De  Hry's  Nona  I'ar^,"  lii02.  i 
Miniii):.  as  quaintly  imagineil  liy  the  writers  ami  artists  of  that  period. 

owinji  to  this  cooperation  and  to  work  of  a  simihir  nature  which  Mr. 
Loney,  an  En<rlish  subject,  did  iu  Iloilo  and  other  Provinces  of  the 
Visayan  Islands,  the  exportation  of  hemp  and  sufiiir  increased  from 
year  to  year  iind  the  export  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  <;reatly 
augmented. ‘  So  Manila,  of  all  the  East  Indies,  has  from  the  first 
looked  not  to  Europe  but  to  America-  in  the  beginning  as  a  forward¬ 
ing  station  for  Asiatic  goods  and  as  a  distributing  center  of  silver  from 
the  Pacific  coast;  latterly  as  the  emporium  of  the  produce  of  its  own 
rich  territory. 

'S.  o  T.  H.  I’ttnlo  <K'  Tavern,  in  Censtts  of  the  I’hiliiipine  Islands.  Washinclon,  l'.Hi.l.  I.  n.'U  ;i57. 


FRIENDSHIP 


The  safe  arrival  in  the  lioinelaiul  of  the  Brazilian  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  Dr.  Lauro  S.  Muller,  and  his  distinguished 
])arty  l)rings  to  a  close  a  memorable  visit,  and  one  that  will 
have  much  to  do  with  future  intercourse  between  two 
American  nations.  The  Brazilian  emblem  of  green,  yellow,  and  blue 
entwined  with  the  Stars  and  Stri])es  has  floated  across  the  American 
rnion;  citizens  young  and  old  met  the  distinguished  Brazilians  with 
a  coidiality  that  could  never  he  mistaken:  and  at  the  end  of  the 
joniiu'v  th(‘  travelers  aie  welcomed  home  amid  the  tiring  of  cannon 
and  shouts  of  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

Pei  lnqis  no  American  di])lomat  will  lie  more  jdeased  at  the  success 
and  liaj)])y  outcome  of  Dr.  Muller’s  visit  to  the  United  States  than 
the  American  amliassador  to  Brazil,  the  lion.  Edwin  V.  Morgan, 
whose  laliors  in  that  great  Reinililic,  as  well  as  in  other  Latin  coun- 
tries.  have  lieen  notable. 

As  the  royal  barge,  Jodo,  bore  the  ])arty  ashore  across  the 

))ictures'|ue  harbor  of  Bio  de  .Janeiro  one  of  the  first  to  grasp  the  hand 
of  Dr.  Mulh'r  was  Amliassador  Morgan,  who  has  endeared  himself  to 
till'  Biazilian  ^leojile  in  many  ways  and  to  whose  encouragement  and 
activity  the  visit  of  the  Brazilians  was  largely  due.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  M<»rgan  became  amliassador  to  Brazil  tlie  dictates  of  his  con- 
scienci'  caused  him  to  jiay  ])uhlic  homage  to  the  memory  of  the 
beloved  Biazilian,  Baron  Bio  Branco,  and  in  ])lacing  a  wreath  of 
flowers  upon  the  tomb  of  the  famous  statesman  Mr.  Morgan  cemented 
tlie  ties  of  frii'iulship  tliat  have  ever  been  drawing  closer. 

'Po-day  the  Fourtli  of  .July  is  celebrated  in  Brazil,  not  only  by  the 
American  residents,  but  Brazilian  leaders  in  many  lines  of  activity 
have  heralded  the  anniversary,  and  this  year  on  that  date  the 
Brazihan  newspa])ers  cairied  the  portraits  of  George  Washington, 
Woodrow  Mhlson,  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  and  the  American  consul  general, 
.Julius  G.  laiy.  At  tlie  same  time  column  after  column  of  historical 
matt(*r  told  Brazilians  of  the  founding  of  the  American  Union  and  of 
the  ])art  ])layed  in  the  ])roceedings  by  the  jiatriotic  men  who  signed 
the  Di'claration  of  Indeiiendence. 

Ollicially,  the  acting  minister  of  foreign  affairs  had  planned  a  grand 
ball  for  the  Eourth  of  .July  as  a  conpiliment  and  ajipreciation  to  the 
American  Government  and  ])eo])le  for  courtesies  at  that  time  being 
I'xtended  to  Dr.  Muller  in  the  United  States.  The  sudden  death  of 
ex-President  ('amj)os  Salles,  one  of  the  famous  Brazihans  of  the  older 
school,  threw  the  country  into  mourning  and  the  Jiall  was  ])ostj)oned. 
It  took  jdace,  however,  on  .July  S,  after  the  period  of  mourning  had 
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(•.\l)iicd,  and  was  a  most  hriUiaiit  tnl)ute  to  North  Americans,  Ixang 
atteiuh'd  hv  2.(100  Quests  r(‘])reseiitiiig  the  hij'hest  otlieial  and  social 
society  of  the  Brazilian  capital. 

'I'hc  Fourth  of  duly  was  also  an  occasion  upon  which  the  Amciican 
aml)assador  rcci'ivcd  many  congratulatory  messages  and  visits,  wliilc 
the  ncws])apcrs  rc])ortcd  that  American  ctmsuls  in  the  ililfcrcnt  cities 
of  Brazil  who  held  icccptions  were  reci])icnts  of  sincere  proofs  of 
friendshi])  from  the  Brazilian  ])eo])le. 

Dr.  Kegis  de  Oliveira,  ad  interim  miiuster  of  foreign  affairs,  sent  to 
Ambassador  Morgan  the  hdlowiug  telegram: 

111  (lie  name  oi'  the  President  ef  tlie  Rejmtilie  ami  of  my  colleayne.s  of  this  ministry, 
as  well  as  in  my  own  name,  1  have  the  honor  to  semi  your  excellency  my  most  sincere 
sitliitations  on  tin*  <rlorious  ilate  of  the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
.States  ami  to  express  to  your  excellency  the  heartfelt  wi.dies  which  we,  as  15ra- 
/.ilians,  entertain  for  the  prosperity  of  the  s'rand  and  nohle  Nation. 

Col.  Pcdcrncirtis,  ilircctor  of  the  National  Smokeless  Powder  Fac¬ 
tory,  at  Phpiete,  Brazil,  which  is  modeled  ipton  a  design  furnished  by 
a  North  American  corjtoration,  sent  to  .\mbassador  Morgan  the 
cordial  greeting  which  foDows: 

Oti  the  "lofiotis  date  on  which  the  great  and  powerful  llepuhlic  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  cotnmemorates  the  anniversary  of  its  indejiendence.  I  have  the 
honor  to  congratulate  the  distinguished  ambassador.  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  ollicers.  employees,  and  operatives  of  the  Piipiete  factory,  who  always  should 
remember  with  jiride  not  only  that  the  type  of  powder  adopt eil  liy  Mrazil  comes  from 
the  great  friendly  Republic  but  also  that  all  the  mai'hities  and  |)r  >cesse.s  have  been 
.su])plied  from  there.  With  intich  etithtisiasm  and  sincerity  we  raise  here  a  lou<l  cht'er 
for  the  United  .States  of  North  America. 

In  honor  of  the  same  occasion  one  of  Rio  de  daneiro's  gretit  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  the  Parc  lloj’al,  was  decorated  with  American  and 
Brazilian  colors  and  its  jtrojtrietor.  Senhor  OrtigiU),  instructed  the 
orchestra  to  ])hiy  a  itrogram  of  American  music  (hiring  the  hours  at 
which  this  u|)-to-date  estaltlishmeut  is  accustomed  to  serve  tea  to  its 
custonu'rs.  'Pile  progressive  proprietor  also  gave  silver  priz(“s  to 
competing  baseball  teams,  com|)osed  of  North  Am(>rican  players 
recruited  from  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  distributed  silk 
hags  lilhul  with  honhons,  upon  each  hag  of  wli'ch  was  jirinted  the 
Stars  and  Stri|)es. 

By  reason  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Campos  Salles,  above  rcdiMii'd  to. 
.Vmhassador  Morgan  did  not  hold  the  usual  Fourth  of  July  hall  in 
honor  of  .Vmerican  indeiiondence.  and  all  odicial  receptions  weri' 
canceled.  'Pwo  days  previously,  however,  the  American  ambassador 
.gave  an  unollicial  afternoon  tea  party  to  about  8.>0  giu'sts  in  honor 
of  the  visit  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  representative's  of  (he  Boston  Chamber 
of  (’ommerce. 

'Phe  iieople  of  the  Tnited  States  of  North  America  ami  the  pi'ople 
of  the  rnitc'd  States  (d  Bi-azil  are  fast  hc'coming  Ix'tter  acepiainted: 
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two  most  important  factors  to  this  end  have  hoen  the  visits  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ami  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  res[)ectively, 
to  each  other’s  c(>imtry,  hotli  hearin"  ofheial  tokens  of  friendship 
and  refiard  which  are  hrinfjinf;  to  fruition  in  tlie  form  of  visits  of 
chamhers  of  commerce,  which  in  turn  are  tlie  true  forerunners  of  a 
trade  and  traflic  that  is  destined  to  or<»w  to  enormous  proportions 
with  the  comin<;  years. 


L  .tUiL  Jr  jLrfC^  ^  XJNIv!!)  .L  JL  x  U  ,1.  tL 

OF  PIEDRAS  NEGRAS,  IN 
MEXICO  A  '/ 

The  l\'o])le's  Institute  of  Piedras  Xcf'ras,  Coahuila,  is  a  new 
sociological  venture  in  Mexico.  Its  devclojunent  has  been  so 
ra])id  and  its  usefulness  has  extended  to  so  many  different 
lields  that  it  has  attracted  attention  amon"  educators,  (lov- 
ment  ofiicials,  and  jnivate  citizens  alike.  This  social  and  educational 
center  is  the  ont<jrowth  of  a  nadiii"  room  started  three  years  ago  by 
S.  (i.  Inman,  a  graduate  of  (’olumhia  University,  New  York  City. 
The  discussion  of  ])ul)lic  issues  in  the  reading  room  called  forth  a 
series  of  confenmees  on  civics  and  morals  at  tlu*  oj)era  house,  which 
ar<*us(‘d  so  much  interest  that  the  demand  was  imjx'rative  for  an 
ex])ansion  of  the  work  and  for  a  ])ermanent  home  for  the  new  enter- 
])rise. 

Funds  were  raised  by  ])oj)ular  suhscrij)tion  from  j)hilanthropic  resi¬ 
dents  on  both  sides  of  the  Kio  Grande,  and  two  years  ago  the  ])resent 
building,  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  was  erected.  It  is  built 
of  light  brick  and  has  high  ceilings  and  numerous  porches  and  cor- 
ridoi-s.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  street,  opjiosite  the  customhouse 
and  the  “Monument  to  the  Martyrs,”  and  architecturally  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  buildings  in  the  city. 

It  contains  a  library  and  a  reading  room,  an  assembly  room  and 
class  rooms,  all  of  which  can  be  thrown  into  one  audience  chamber 
when  it  is  desired  to  accommodate  a  large  audience.  An  open-air 
game  and  gymnasium  corridor  and  patio  are  at  the  rear.  The  second 
floor  is  used  for  executive  oflices  and  the  living  rpiartem  of  Director 
Inman  and  family,  and  his  assistant,  Jessie  L.  P.  Hrown;  their  resi- 
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(loiico  in  the  institute  nnikiii"  jKissihlo  ])ersonal  sujiervision  and  lend- 
in"  a  liome  and  social  atmosjilierc  to  the  work.  Social  ‘gatherings  and 
clul)  meetings,  where  social  customs  and  ])arliamentary  law  are 
tauglit,  are  held  in  the  residence  quarters,  and  here  is  also  a  guest 
chamher  at  the  ‘lisposal  of  the  city  for  the  entertainment  of  any  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor. 

The  institute  conducts  night  classes  in  15  dilFerent  subjects  for 
young  men  and  women.  As  many  as  140  have  been  enrolled  in  one 
term.  The  classes  are  in  ty])ewriting,  shorthand  (English  and 


I'lioto  hy  Vtla.  (Ju  M.  KutlritriH*/  Puiv/..  Til.  I’orllrin  Piaz.  (’oali. 

TllK  I’EOCl.K  S  INSTITI  TE  OF  I’lEDUAS  NECiRA.S,  STATE  OF  COAIiriLA,  MEXICO. 

The  institute  is  one  of  the  stront;  soeial  ami  edncalional  factors  in  I’ieilras  Xettras.  Its  evening  classes 
are  well  attenileil,  wliile  lectures  anil  concerts  alTord  refined  entertainment  for  all. 

Sjtanish),  grammar.  English  language,  Sjtanish  language,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  ethics,  hygiene,  gymnasium,  music,  and  sewing.  All 
classes  tire  taught  with  direct  reference  to  their  jiractical  a])])lica- 
tion.  S])iinish  and  linglish  are  taught  by  the  latest  natural  method, 
which  rapidly  gives  the  stiulents  familiarity  with  tliese  languages, 
and  brings  economic  results  in  increasetl  wages. 

One  young  man,  through  attending  the  English  class,  was  enabled, 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  Englisli  and  tlie  general  culture  given 
him  at  the  institute,  to  exchange  a  ?40  for  a  SloO  a  month  jiosition. 
The  son  of  a  former  mayor  accpiired  sullicient  English  to  enter  a  husi- 
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iK'ss  collc^o  ill  New  York  ('ity:  anotluo' voiiiio  man  socuri'd  a  position 
in  San  Antonio  hocansc  of  liis  work  in  tlio  Kn<;lisli  class. 

A  class  in  ^(‘omi'try  for  a])]>rcnticcs  in  hoilcr  makin"  lias  the  direct 
aim  of  niakin<;  its  nicnihcrs  hi'ttcr  workmen,  and  is  tan"lit  by  tlu' 
head  of  this  d(“|)art ini'iit  in  the  railroad  shojis  of  the  city. 

Each  nijiht  between  classi's  a  confi'renee,  to  which  the  public  is 
invited,  is  hidd.  Many  who  do  not  take  any  class  work,  and  who  do 
not  care  for  the.  r(“<i:iilar  social  fi'atnres  of  tin'  institute,  attend  thesi' 
conferenci's.  The  thi'ine  may  he  current  events,  ethics,  or  history, 
philoso]diy,  sociolofjy,  or  science.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  sure  to  he 
interest inuc,  and  there  oiu'  is  most  likely  to  meet  his  friends. 

On  Friday  nights  the  jjeneral  ]nihlic  nndei-stands  it  is  esjiecially 
welcome,  the  evening  hidnjr  devoted  to  fiames,  to  a  literary  or  musical 
program,  ]nihlic  meeting;  of  tlu'  debatin';  cluh,  the  temjierance  society, 
the  humane  soeii'ty,  or  to  a  lecture  by  a  memlxT  of  the  faculty  or 
some  visitor. 

Many  'listinjxuished  visitors  ])ass  throu<;h  Piedras  Xe<;ras,  it  bein'; 
on  one  of  the  three  trunk  lines  into  Mexico, and  tin*  Peo])le's  Institute 
seldom  loses  a  visit  or  a  lecture  from  them.  A  oreat  many  of  the 
(jovernment  ollicials,  both  State  and  national,  educators,  scientists, 
and  traveliMs,  have  j;iven  lectures  at  the  institute. 

During;  tlii'  school  year  conferiMices  are  held  for  the  puhlic-sehool 
teachi'is.  Nearly  all  tin*  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  both  men  and 
women,  belong  to  instituti'  (dassi's  or  eluhs.  The  dii’ector  of  tin' 
(lovernment  schools  of  this  district  is  on  tin*  faculty  of  the  institute- 
thus  helpinj;  to  correlate  its  educational  work  with  that  of  the  public 
systi'in,  to  which  it  si'rvis  in  somewhat  the  same  capacity  as  the  (lei- 
man  continuation  schools  to  tin*  (lerman  educational  system. 

Vacation-tilin'  classi's  in  music  and  si'winj;  are  held  for  tin* children. 
'Phese  ai'e  veiy  popular,  a^  an*  also  the  conferi'iici's  for  tin*  soldh'i's. 
'Phis  is  the  lirst  jirovision  madi'  for  tin'  inti'lh'ctual  and  moral  welfai’i' 
of  tin'  lattc'r,  and  I'vi'i  v  soldic'r  who  is  not  on  j;uard  duty  atti'uds  the 
■'soldh'rs'  afti'rnoons.”  'Plu'rc'  is  a  proji'ram  of  popular  and  jiatriotic 
music,  followi'd  by  an  addri'ss  on  sorin'  subject  ('sjn'cially  suited  to 
military  lib',  to  all  of  which  the  iin'ii  listi'ii  ('af;('rly.  as  do  also  the 
crowds  that  pitln'r  outsidi'  tin'  huildiiif;. 

'Phe  (’on<;n'ss  of  tin'  State  of  (’oahuila  has  voted  tin'  institute  a 
moiithly  subsidy  hi'i'ause  of  tin'  jiuhlie  and  philauthro))ic  nature  of 
its  work.  Stinh'iits  in  tin'  ('ducational  classi's  pay  a  nominal  tuition 
fe(‘,  which  insures  rej;uhirity  of  attendanei'  and  interi'st  in  tin'  work, 
scholai’ships  la'inj;  pi'ovidi'd  for  those  not  ahh'  to  niei't  tln'se  small 
fees.  Pi'ivati'  siihscriptions  also  eontrihuti'  to  tin'  sujiiiort  of  tin' 
work. 

Some  New  Yoi'k  frh'iids  havi'  irci'iitly  jiresi'iited  tin'  instituti'  with 
a  iirintin^-  press  and  a  beautiful  conci'rt  Victrola.  'Phis  latter,  with 
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a  nu)vin<i-|)iotun‘  inachiiu*,  whicli  is  soon  to  lx*  installed,  will  enable 
the  city  to  enjoy  the  hijrhest  elass  entertainments,  and  will  elevate 
the  tastes  of  the  jjenoral  jiuhlie.  Among  other  plans  for  enlargement 
are  classes  in  domestic  science  and  art,  and  the  addition  of  public 
baths.  The  printing  department  is  to  he  the  first  venture  into  real 
trade  education,  and,  if  successful,  as  the  needs  present  themselves, 
various  other  industries  will  he  added. 


COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION 

m  'Wi  T  T  "  "  "  *  *  " 

J,.  JL<^  M,  *  »  0  0  0  0 


Mobile,  Alabama,  is  soon  to  he  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  gatherings  ever  held  in  this  count ly, 
according  to  jiluns  now  being  jierfected  by  the  Southern 
('ommercial  C'ongress,  of  Washington,  and  a  movement  in 
which  the  Pan  American  I'nion  is  heartily  joining.  Several  thousand 
business  men  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  hut  more  especially 
from  the  lb  States  embraced  in  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress. 


are  to  meet  and  discuss  the  various  phases  of  the  “lielation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Panama  Canal,  to  Latin  America,  and  to  world 
commerce.” 

Delegates  from  hundreds  of^commercial  and  imlustrial  organiza¬ 
tions  will  he  jm'sent.  The  most  distinguished  oHicials  of  the  nation 
are  to  he  in  attendance  and  address  the  convention,  including  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  Secretary  of  State  Bryan.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dan¬ 
iels.  Ix'sides  more  than  two  score,  of  the  most  jmuninent  citizens  of 
th<>  United  States,  several  governoi’s  of  States,  a  number  of  Senators 
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and  Koprosentativos,  ministois  from  many  of  tho  Latin  American 
Kppuf)lics.  and  leaders  in  commereial  and  industrial  progi’css  from 
all  over  the  country. 

The  convention  will  hejiin  its  sessions  on  October  27  and  close  on 
October  29.  This  will  be  the  fifth  convention  of  the  Southern  Com¬ 
mercial  Con<;ress  and  by  far  the  most  important  gathering  in  the 
history  of  the  organization. 

Director  (leneial  Barrett,  (tf  the  Pan  American  Union,  realizing 
the  im])ortance  (*f  the  great  southern  movement,  and  also  actuated 
by  the  unanim<*us  vote  of  the  (loveining  Board  of  the  I'nion  in  post¬ 
poning  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  which  was  to  have 
been  held  this  year,  is  aiding  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  in 
every  jiossihh*  way. 


A  SHADY  CAKK  IN  MOBILE. 

To  meet  the  various  local  business  organizations  which  haxe  ex¬ 
pressed  much  interest  in  the  convention,  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  fidl  significance  of  the  Mobile  meeting.  Director  (leneral  Bairett 
and  Managing  Director  Owens,  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congiess, 
will  make  a  tour  of  the  leading  southern  cities. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mobile  conference  the  Congress  will  conduct  a 
trade  expedition  to  South  America,  composed  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  goA’^ernoi-s  of  Statas,  mayors  of  th3  larger  cities,  and 
commercial  organizations.  This  expedition  will  be  absent  about 
three  months  and  during  that  time  will  visit  the.  leading  cities  of 
South  America,  meeting  the  commercial  organizations  of  the  A’arious 
countries  and  in  many  ways  offering  the  members  of  the  excursion 
opjiort unities  for  becoming  acipiainteil  with  the  South  Americans. 


CALL  FOR  TENDERS  ON 


CHILEAN  RAILWAY  SHOP 


IX  response  to  the  numerous  inquiries  which  have  been  received 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  for  detailed  information  on  the  call 
for  bids  by  the  ministry  of  industry  and  public  works  of  Chile 
for  the  construction  of  a  model  railway  shop  and  yards,  the 
Bulletin  publishes  herewith  a  translation  of  the  text  of  the  official 
invitation  which  appeared  in  the  Diario  Oficial,  of  Santiago,  under 
date  of  April  4,  1913. 

Lot  there  l)e  approved  the  followin.!;  articles  for  a  competition  of  plans  with  their 
respective  estimates  of  cost  for  a  model  railway  shop  and  yards  centrally  located  and 
for  similar  repair  shops  for  the  use  of  the  State  railways; 

First.  The  Government  of  C  hile  asks  for  plans,  with  their  respective  estimates,  for  a 
principal  shoj)  and  yards,  and  for  four  auxiliary  shops  to  be  used  by  the  State  railways. 

For  these  respective  plans  there  will  be  a  first  prize  of  i;4,00(),  a  second  prize  of 
£2,000  and  honorable  mention,  it  beinp:  understood  that  the  mt)ney  prizes  are  to  be 
given  only  for  the  plan  of  the  central  .shop. 

Second.  The  plans,  with  their  respective  estimates,  will  be  received  in  the  ministry 
of  railways  of  Chile  until  the  15th  of  November,  1913. 

Plans  and  estimates  presented  after  that  date  will  not  be  considered. 

Third.  A  special  commission  appointed  by  the  Government,  which  will  be  presided 
over  by  the  minister  of  railways  or  the  director  general  of  that  branch,  and  composed 
of  nine  members,  of  whom  one  will  be  the  director  general  of  the  State  railways,  and  six 
graduated  engineers,  will  examine  during  the  month  following  the  15th  of  November, 
1913,  those  plans  and  estimates  presented  and  will  classify  them  for  adjudicating  the 
prizes. 

Fourth.  The  payment  of  the  prizes  will  be  made  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  commission’s  report. 

Fifth.  The  Government  of  Chile  reserves  the  right  absolutely  to  refuse  all  plans 
and  e.stimates  presented  and  conse(it;ently  that  of  withholding  the  prizes,  and 
likewise  that  of  making  only  one  reward  from  the  prizes  offered,  according  to  what 
may  be  the  report  of  the  commission. 

Sixth.  .Vt  the  end  of  the  competition  plans  and  estimates  rewarded  by  money  prizes 
are  to  remain  the  property  of  the  Government.  Other  plans  will  be  returned. 
Seventh.  The  essentials  of  these  works  are  for  the  central  shop: 

(a)  That  repairs  can  be  made  on  500  locomotives  and  their  respective  tenders  of  a 
gauge  of  1.670  meters,  within  one  year;  one  condition  being  that  a  complete  repair 
shall  not  hike  longer  than  from  00  to  90  days,  a  day’s  work  being  of  eight  and  one- 
half  hotirs,  depending  upon  the  type  of  engine — that  is,  whether  of  two  equal  cylinders 
or  of  the  four-cylinder  type  with  superheater  (a  complete  repair  implies  a  total  change 
of  cylinders  and  boilers  with  all  accessories). 

(6)  It  must  be  spacious  enough  to  hold  daily  in  repair  500  passenger  coaches  and 
400  freight  cars;  that  is  to  say,  the  yards  must  have  this  capacity. 

The  number  of  locomotives  at  present  in  service  is  600,  of  passenger  coaches  483, 
and  of  freight  cars  0,000;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  new  equipment  expected 
and  the  condition  of  the  actual  equipment  and  the  fact  that  the  traffic  is  developing. 
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ilu'sc  inimhcrs  will  ])rol)at)ly  he  increariod  ai  the  rate  ol  ahoiii  10  jkt  cent  per  anniun 
lor  the  cars  and  of  5  ])er  cent  for  the  motive  ]H)wer. 

(f)  Tlie  needs  of  all  kinds  of  service  must  he  <-onsidered;  this  implies  everythimi 
for  the  administration  of  the  shop  and  yards,  the  machine  eipiipmeni  and  installation 
(•f  a  thorouithly  modern  and  economic  ])lant  with  tin*  best  material  available. 

u/)  It  must  he  able  to  make  all  neces.s;try  parts,  such  as  eylimlers.  boilers,  and  acces¬ 
sories.  bnt  it  must  be  able  also  to  sn])ply  ontlits  for  the  other  auxiliary  work.shops 
of  the  railway. 

(f)  It  must  have  also  storehouses  for  material  .so  that  work  can  be  done  ex])edi- 
tioiisly.  and  lhe.se  sioreho.-.ses  must  be  .so  located  that  traflic  is  not  interrupted. 

Kiyhth.  The  ])lans  for  the  [trincipal  sho|>  and  yards  may  b(“  j)resentod  either  as 
forminir  one  individual  plant  or  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  beinp:  for  hx'omotives 
and  tenders,  the  other  for  coaches,  cars,  etc.,  accordin"  to  the  recp'.irements  of  the 
service. 

Ninth.  Kor  the  auxiliary  shops  the  capacity  and  importance  of  them  will  be  made 
dependent  ujion  the  central  shop,  takins;  into  <'onsideration,  however,  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  both  .service  and  traffic.  The.se  sho])s  must  also  be  of  modern  tyj>e 
and  so  ada|)ted  that  all  modern  machines  in  all  existing'  worksho])s  of  the  company 
can  be  turned  out  from  them. 

Tenth.  In  the  plans  and  estimates  the.se  facts  must  be  considered: 

ifli  That  if  construction  is  undertaken  the  (lovernment  will  furnish  the  necessary 
land  without  charye. 

i/>i  That  wherever  i)ossible  native  material  will  be  employed  it'hilei. 

(c)  The  ]>rice  of  all  material  and  machinery  will  be  estimated  on  board  the  steamer 
at  Valparai.so  without  includinjr  customs  dues. 

('/)  That  the  Suite  Railway  will  siijqily  emiines  and  cars  for  the  transjKirtation  of 
all  material  free,  but  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  mi  st  be  considert'd. 

Kleveiith.  The  (lovernment  of  Chile  will  jirovide.  moreover,  all  data  within  its 
jMiwer  and  will  give  every  jio.ssible  facility  for  the  jinqiaration  of  these  jilans;  but  it 
is  a  strict  condition  in  obtaining  the.se  data  and  facilities  that  the  ])er.sons  or  firms 
who  (h'sire  to  offer  [ilans  must  have  in  Chile  a  properly  authorized  re])re.sentative 
who  can  show  in  writing  his  intmition  of  apjiearing  at  this  competition,  exjire.ssly 
accepting  the  above  regulations:  for  this  jiurpose  he  will  deliver  at  the  same  time 
with  his  ollicial  reipu'si  a  signed  copy  of  the  above  docnments  and  will  indicate  in 
writing  the  experts  who  will  take  charge  of  the  study  in  the  country. 

Twelfth.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  competition  is  solely  in  the  matter  of 
|)lans  and  estimate's,  and  that  the  (lovernment  a.ssumes  no  obligation  for  the  subse- 
ipient  construction  of  the  work  for  which  they  an'  ]>ro]iosals. 

'I’lu'  din'i-tor  geiK'ral  of  State  railways  is  authorized,  wlu'u  once  the  conqietilion 
is  held,  to  dr.iw  upon  the  fiscal  tri'as  iry  at  Santiago  up  to  the  sum  of  £(>,(t(K),  to  be 
u.sed  for  the  above-mentioned  jirizes. 

It  is  decri'i'd  that  the  time  for  the  jiresentation  of  these  jilans  is  to  be  ('Xtended  to 
theL’tithof  Di'ci'inber.  Itflll. 


1’ A  X  A  M  A  -  TA  ( ■  1 F 1 C  1 N  T  K  K  X  A  l  l  <)  X  A 1.  K  X  l’<  >S  I  T  I  < )  X . 

IX  this  issiu'  of  till'  liri.i.KTix  aj)|)(“ars  an  intiMi'stin^  articlo  u])ou 
tlu'  jfioat  Panama-Pacific  International  Kxjiosition  which  is  to 
o))cn  in  San  Francisco,  ('alifornia,  during;  tlu*  early  ])art  of  l!tl.'). 
From  the  first  inception  of  tlie  plan  for  this  ex])osition  many  of 
tlie  Latin  Amerinin  aml)assa(lt)rs  and  ministers  and  the  direct<»r  fjen- 
eral  of  the  Pan  Ameiican  rnion  have  doni*  everythin,!:  consist (“iit  with 
tln'ir  ])osition  to  |)romote  interest  throu<:hont  (Vntral  and  South 
America  in  this  <:reat  ('xposition.  The  result  has  been  that  a  lar>:e 
majority  of  the  Latin  American  countries  will  ])artici|)ate  on  a  worthy 
-•all'.  At  the  jiresent  time  ])i(“parations  in  many  of  tlu'se  countries 
are  well  under  way,  while  others  are  takinj:  theii'  initial  ste])s  to  have 
themselvi's  well  r('])resented.  It  is  hein^  realized  more  and  more 
throufrhout  the  world  that  this  exjxtsition  at  San  Francisco  will  juo- 
vide  the  most  jiractical  o])])ortunity  ever  alloi'ded  for  a  thorouj:h  study 
of  the  meanin<:  of  the  Panama  ('anal  and  the  ojiport unities  it  will 
])rovide  for  all  nations  of  the  world  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  their 
forei!:n  commerce.  It  has  a  s])ecial  si<:nificance  in  connection  with 
Latin  America,  inasmuch  as  it  ])laces  all  the  countries  of  that  section 
of  the  world  borderin"  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  new  relationship  to 
the  countries  horderinj:  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  believed  that 
there  will  he  a  very  lar<:e  travel  from  Latin  America  to  the  Tnited  Stati's 
to  see  this  exposition  and  that  in  turn  the  I'xhihitsof  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  will  <:reatly  increase  the  interest  of  the  peo))le  of  the 
Fnited  States  in  that  portion  of  the  world  and.  corres])ondin<:ly,  the 
tiavel  throu<:h  the  canal. 

PEACE  Pl.AX  OF  SECKETAKY  HUVAX. 

'Phat  the  Latin  American  countries  are  taking:  a  dee])  interest  in 
the  ])eace  ])lan  ])romul^ated  by  Hon.  William  .T.  Bryan,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  this  writinj:  13 
"f  the  20  Latin  American  (loveinments  have  si,!:nilied  their  a])proval 
of  this  ))eace  j)roj)osal. 

COI.OXEI.  KOOSEVEI/r's  VISIT  TO  .SOI  Til  A.MEHICA. 

On  October  4.  (’ol  Theodore  Uoosevelt,  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  sails  for  South  America  to  deliver  addresses  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina,  and  Santiago,  Chile. 
When  he  has  performed  this  mission  he  will  make  a  tri])  into  the 
■ItiP.t— Bull.  -l:t - -1  :i.'>7 
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interior  of  South  Ani('rica.  i)rol)ahly  ^oin^  up  tlie  Parajruay  Riv(>r 
and  crossin*;  to  the  Amazon  and  then  following  the  latter  down  to 
its  mouth  at  Para.  On  liis  way  from  Rio  de  .Janeiro  to  Puenos  Airc's 
he  will  sto])  at  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo  to  visit  Ids  son.  who  is  now  in 
l)usiness  in  southern  Brazil 

Elal)orate  ])r(‘j)arations  have  been  made  for  his  reception  in  each 
one  of  these  southern  eaj)itals,  and  lu'  is  lookin<;  forward  with  kcaui 
pleasure  to  tins  journey  and  experieiuav  Recently  lie  has  held  eon- 
feri'iiees  with  Minister  Xaon  of  Ar<:entina,  Minister  Suarez  of  Chile, 
and  Director  (leneral  Barrett,  in  rejrard  to  his  trij)  and  lectures,  and 
h<>  lias  expressed  to  all  of  them  his  apjui'eiation  of  the  eom])linient 
shown  him  hy  those  countries  in  inviting  him  to  visit  them. 

Inasmueh  as  it  was  durin<;  the  administration  of  President  Roosc'- 
velt  and  .Seeri'tarv  of  State  Root  that  tlu'  Pan  Ameiiean  rnion.  then 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Ameiiean  Repuhlies.  was  reor*raniz(‘d  and 
started  u])on  its  new  era  of  jrrowth  as  a  »freat  inti'inational  orjraniza- 
tion.  it  is  littiii"  that  ('ol.  Roosevelt  should  now  become  jiersonally 
aeipiainted  with  the  countries  in  which  lu*  has  always  expiessc'd  de(‘]i 
interest . 


A  CREAT  PAN  AMEHK'AN  SPECIAEEY  llOXOKEl). 

A  <ireat  Pan  American  statesman  has  recently  been  shown  a  special 
honor  hy  a  foreij^n  country.  At  the  opening;  of  the  Palace  of  Peace 
at  The  llajrtie.  Au<>:ust  ‘JS,  1913,  the  Cnivei’sity  of  J..eyden  bestowed 
an  honorary  dejrree  upon  lion.  Elihu  Root.  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  formerly,  in  his  eajiacity  as  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  chairman  of  the  jjoverniiif;  hoard  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  All  persons  interested  in  Pan  Americanism 
and  familiar  with  the  broad  work  which  Senator  Root  has  done  in 
this  direction  durin<r  his  oHicial  career  will  extend  fidicitations  to  him 
for  this  well-merited  honor. 


THE  NEW  MINESTEH  OF  Ed'ADfrU  IX  THE  rXlTED  .STATES. 

Dr.  (lonzalo  S.  Cordova,  the  new  minister  of  Ecuador  in  the  United 
States,  was  horn  at  Cuenca,  ca])ital  of  the  Provinci*  of  Azuay.  lli> 
early  schoolinj:  was  at  that  jilace.  After  obtaining  the  de<rree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  the  Universit\'  of  Azuay  he  became  a  niemher  of 
the  bar  at  Cuenca.  At  a  veiy  early  aj^c  he  was  made  judj'e  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  (luayaquil,  to  which  post  he  was  elected  hy  Coniiress 
in  1S92.  Soon  thereafter  he  became  j^overnor  of  the  Province,  and 
durine:  the  first  administration  of  Clen.  JA'onidas  Plaza  was  made  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  as  minister  of  home  government  and  worshi]). 
He  also  occupied  this  jiost  under  the  Presiilency  of  Sr.  Don  Lizardo 
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(liuriji  from  lilOo  to  KlOti.  Since'  lSi)2  lie  lias  hci'ii  I'lcctcil  dcjnity 
anti  si'iiator  to  st'vt'ral  conttresst's,  and  last  yi'ar,  wlit'ii  (it'ii.  Pla/a 
hccamt'  I’rcsidcnt  of  the  Uejndilie  the  second  time,  Sr.  ('ordova  was 
vice  president  of  (’onjtress.  Tin'  new  ministi'r  oeenpies  a  jiroinincnt 
])laee  in  Keiiador.  not  only  as  a  )>nl)lie  man  and  jurist  init  also  as  a 
news])a])er  writer  and  literary  man.  lit*  helonjts  to  a  nnmher  of 
stteieties.amont'whieh  art' the  Liberal  Demoeratie  Society  of  Piehineha. 
of  which  he  is  tlu'  fonndt'r  and  vice  jiresidt'iit.  and  the.Inridie  Litt'rary 
Soeit'ty  of  Qnit(».  lie  is  also  a  ehartt'r  mt'mht'r  ttf  tlu'  (’olh'<ri'  of 
Lawyt'rs  of  (^nito. 


EXt  IIAXOE  OF  .STCDEXTS. 

Hon.  Henry  P.  Fh'telu'r,  tlu'  rnitt'd  States  ministi'r  to  ('hilt',  has 
rejiorti'd  to  thi'  Dt'jiartment  of  State  of  the  Ihiiti'd  States  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  send  many  yonnir  ('hih'an  students  to  tht' 
I’nitt'd  States  to  eontinne  tlii'ir  studies  aftt'r  oradnatin<r  from  tlu'ir 
local  institutions.  This  jilan  has  followed  the  recent  visit  to  Smith 
America  of  the  Boston  ('hamhi'r  of  Commerce,  when  ('ol.  Henry  L. 
Kineaidt',  president  of  the  visit in<;  dele<;ation,  emjihasized  tlu'  value 
of  yonn*;  mt'ii  from  Smith  America  <roin<;  to  the  United  States,  and. 
correspondingly,  yonn<;  mt'ii  jiroeeedint;  from  the  United  States  to 
Smith  America.  In  his  rejiort  n])on  this  snhjeet  Minister  Fletcher 
says : 

Theso  y(iath.<  after  reliirniii';  te  Chile  will  lx*  wilhoul  diaihl  the  he.'^t  friends  of  the 
I'liited  Statt's,  and  at  the  .satne  titne  inatiy  of  them  iniirht  heeotne  tht'  most  .satisfactory 
a^retits  anti  rejiresentatives  in  their  country  of  those  firms  in  who.se  etnjtloy  they 
hecome  men  of  httsiness  in  their  respective  lines,  htdtig  able  to  contrihttte  tints  in 
return  to  the  extension  of  the  itleas,  jiractices,  and  commerce  of  the  I'nitetl  [States. 


RE.sOl.VTION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

The  Pan  American  Union  Inis  reeeivetl  from  ('harles  E.  Mns<rrave, 
Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Lonilon  Chamher  of  Commerce,  a  report  of 
the  action  of  that  hotly  upon  the  resolution  adtqited  by  the  Fifth 
International  Cmitrress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  ('ommercial 
anti  Intlnstrial  Associations  helti  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  (I^niti'd 
States  America),  Scjitember,  1012,  as  follows: 

HESOl.rxIOX  .Anol’TEI)  tlY  THE  FIFTH  INTEKNWTIOS.YL  CONfiKESS  OF  CH.\MHEKS  OF 
ftlMMEHCE  .Wl)  CO.M.MERtT.Vt.  .AND  I N  ltU.STKI.\  I,  .\S.SOt'I.\TIO\S. 

The  Congress  allirms  its  ilesire  to  .see  convetietl  as  soon  as  jto.ssihle  a  tiumher  of 
oHicial  ititernational  cotiferetices  assuring  hetwoeii  nations  the  existetice  of  arbitral 
jiirisdictioti  in  the  witlest  setise  of  the  term  atul  such  as  may  asstire  ati  e(|iiitable  .solu¬ 
tion  of  all  international  controversies,  either  betweeti  jtrivate  iteojtle  of  different 
nations  or  betwt'en  (iovertiments,  atiil  agrees  to  the  principle  of  a  combination  of 
nations,  wheti  and  wht're  possible,  to  entleavor  to  jinnent  the  atriKUtie.s  of  war. 


noN.  HKNJAMIN  LAKAVKTTK  JKKKKUSoN. 

Knvo>  Kxtraonlinary  aiui  Minisior  IMonipolentiary  of  the*  I'nitcd  Siate>  to  Nuaramia. 
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'Plio  resolution  iitlo|)t(‘(l  1)V  th(‘  council  of  the  London  Chaniher  of 
(  oininerce  June,  11*13,  follows: 

That  a  letter  la*  addressed  to  each  of  th(*  chaiiil>ers  of  conim(*rce  and  comtm*rcial 
liodies  re])resented  at  the  Fifth  International  Coiifrress  of  Chanihers  of  Commerce  ami 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Associations,  nririn^  their  continued  adhesion  to  the 
(trinciith*  of  the  resolution  adojtled  at  that  consrrt'.'is  in  favor  of  " Arhitration  a^  a 
solution  of  international  controversies,  either  lietween  jtrivate  jteojde  of  different 
nations  or  hetween  tlovernments.'’  especially  in  view  of  the  pultlicity  sriven  te 
,he  matter  in  the  ) tress  and  in  other  directions:  further,  that  the  chamhers  of  com- 
merc(*  and  other  cointiK'rcial  hodies  conct'riu'd  he  invited  to  indicate  in  what 
direction  they  will  he  jirejtaretl  to  ventilate  the  (|uestion  and  to  iidluenct*  commercial 
opinion  in  the  desired  direction. 

The  Bri.LETix  j:ives  s])iic('  to  this  action  of  one  of  the  <rr(‘atest 
chamhers  of  commerct*  in  the  world  as  (‘videiice  of  (he  ])ractical 
residts  cornin'^  from  the  conjrress  which  was  held  at  Boston  tind 
which  iittracted  deh'frates  from  all  ovt'f  the  world,  includiue  laroc 
rt'prosentiitions  from  Ltitin  America. 


NEW  CNITEI)  .STATES  MINI.STEHS  TO  LATIN  AMEKICA. 

.Since  the  hist  Pan  American  Xot(*s  weie  pri'pared  Presidt'iit  Wilson 
of  th(>  Lnited  Sttiti's  has  ajtpointed  the  following  distinguished  nu'ii 
iis  ministers  to  various  Latin  American  countries:  lion,  ('harles  .s. 
Ihirtman,  of  MontiUia,  minister  to  Lcuador:  lion.  Jiimes  M.  Sullivan. 
(d‘  Xew  York,  minister  to  the  Dominiciin  Ht'puhlic:  lion.  Madison  H. 
.Smith,  of  Missouri,  minister  to  lliiiti;  tind  lion.  William  J.  Price,  of 
Kentucky,  minister  to  Panama.  The  Director  (leiu'ial  and  Assistant 
Director  of  tin*  Pan  American  I'nion  extend  their  congratulations  to 
these  gi'iitlenn*!!  on  Ix'ing  nanu'd  to  a  most  inti'resting  field.  It  i*- 
lio|)ed  that  tlu'se  new  envoys  of  tin*  I’nited  .States  will  kee])  in  clo-e 
touch  with  the  oflice  id'  the  Pan  American  Union  and  will  do,  as  otln*!' 
United  States  ministers  have  dom*  in  the  past,  all  in  tlu'ir  jiowi'r  to 
further  the  work  of  tliis  organization  to  promote  closer  relations  of 
friendship  and  commerci*  hetwi'im  the  United  Stati's  ami  its  sister 
Anu'iican  Ke])uhlics. 


THE  rNITEl)  .STATES  MIMSTEH  TO  NU'AIJAOX'A. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Lafayette  Ji'lferson,  recently  appointed  envoy 
('xtraordinary  and  minister  ])lenipotentiary  of  tin*  United  States 
to  Xicaragua,  was  horn  in  ('olumhus,  (Jeorgia,  October ‘2<),  1S71.  lie 
received  his  ea'ly  (‘ducation  in  tin*  public  schools  of  that  State  and 
subsequently  graduated  from  the  University  of  Maryland  with  the 
(h'gri'es  of  A.  B.  and  M.  1).  In  lSt*2  he  became  a  resilient  of  the 
State  of  ('olorado.  and  since  that  time,  in  addition  to  practicing  hi" 
profession,  has  hi'come  prominent  in  State  politics.  In  ISD.S  hi*  was 
elected  to  the  State*  legislature  and  after  serving  om*  term  w.-i" 
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(“U'ctcd  State  senator  in  1(100,  heing  reelected  in  1004.  In  ISOS  In* 
was  nominated  and  (‘leeted  as  om*  of  tin*  presidential  electors  for  tlie 
Stat(‘  of  Colorado.  Thereafter  In'  hecanu'  a  prominent  candidate' 
for  'Tovernoi-.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Xica- 
laiiua  h('  was  serving;  his  State  as  rejristrar  of  the  State  hoard  of  land 
commissioners,  in  which  oflice  Ih'  is  said  to  have  shown  <jreat  e.xecu- 
tive  ability. 


TRADE  CKOWTH  WITH  SOI  TH  AMERICA. 

It  is  fT|jitifyin<;  to  note  as  evidence  of  the  jnactical  work  heuig 
done  hy  the  Pan  Aim'iican  Union  that  the  e.xchange  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries  is  showinj;  a 
constant  healthy  <;rowth.  While  the  Pan  American  Ihiion  is  not  yet 
([uite  ready  to  jiuhlish  the  correcti'd  li<;ures  for  the  entire  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  20  Latin  American  countries,  it 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  ('xchanjje  of 
products  between  the  I'nited  States  and  the  10  countiies  of  South 
America  ajijiroximated  last  year  .S8 18,000,000,  or  a  jjain  of  about 
SI 0,000,000.  This  total  represents  t'xjiorts  from  the  United  .States 
valued  at  .?1 20,000,000  and  imports  from  Latin  America  amounting 
to  -SI S7, 000,000.  While  the  balance  of  trade  ajipears  to  he  con¬ 
siderably  against  the  I'niti'd  States,  this  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
unfavorable  sign,  because  this  balance  is  largely  made  up  of  raw 
products  which  aie  necessary  for  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
United  States. 


TEACniXn  OE  SPANISH  IN  I  NITED  .STATES  SCIIOOI.S. 

In  eonnection  with  the  very  extended  effort  which  the  Pan 
American  Union  has  been  making  for  years  to  secure  the  teaching 
of  Spanish  in  the  jnihlic  schools  of  the  United  States  it  is  a  jileasure 
to  n'cord  the  efforts  of  the  Division  of  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  this  respect.  This  division  has  hei'ii  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  correspondence  with  the  public-school  oflicials  in  a  numher 
of  different  .States,  and  it  has  receivi'd  numerous  h'tters  either 
expiH'ssing  an  interest  in  the  pro|)osition  or  announcing  that  the 
>tudy  of  .Spanish  will  he  taken  uj).  The  Pan  American  Union  hopes 
that  the  Latin  American  Division  will  continm'  its  good  work.  As 
evich'iice  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  respect,  w('  (piote  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  lion.  Ualvin  M.  Hitch,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Latin  American  Affairs,  hy  William  M.  Slaton,  su|)erintendent  of 
schools,  Atlanta,  (leorgia. 

******* 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have  already  reeommeuiled  the  leaeliing  oi 
ilie  Spaiiisli  lan^uaKC  in  the  husiuess  dej)artmcut  of  our  hoys'  hi<;h  school.  It  will 
1)0  coinineneed  in  Se])temher  hy  authority  of  the  hoard  of  education,  ^ranted  on  my 
recommendation. 
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It  is  also  iiiiiioiiiiccd  that  with  the  oponiii*;  of  tho  scliool  term  tliis 
fall  S|)aiush  will  ho  tati<rht  in  the  puhlic  schools  of  Mississij)pi  and 
Viririnia. 


GEXERAI.  1)ES<  I{II’T1VE  DATA  EOK  DISTUIBCTION. 

In  connection  with  tin*  ovt>rwh('lmini;  demand  constantly  la'inf; 
made  uj)on  the  Pan  Ann'rican  I'nion  for  data  ahont  the  various 
countries  of  Latin  America  it  is  here  announced  that  there  are  now 
in  prc'paration  the  liM;{  issues  of  (ieiu'ral  Descriptive  Data  on  the 
various  Jiepuhlics  of  Central  and  South  America.  Thes('  ])amphlets 
will  he  pnhlished  just  as  soon  as  the  latest  commercial  fijinn's  for 
each  c(nmtrv  are  compiled.  There  are  now  ready  for  distrihntion 
the  pamphlets  on  Ar<;entina.  Costa  Kica,  (Inatemala,  Haiti.  Mexico. 
Xicarajina,  Para<;nay,  Salvador,  and  Vt'ne/.uela,  and  it  is  ho])ed  that 
the  l)ooklets  for  the  other  countries  will  follow  hi  rapid  succession. 
.Vnyone  desirinj;  to  secnri'  a  cojiv  of  Descriptive  Data  can  do  so  hy 
addressin*;  this  ollice. 


THE  CMTEU  .STATES  MIXI.STEK  TO  BOI.IVIA. 

lion.  .lohn  D.  O’Rear,  appointi'd  envoy  e.xtraordinary  and'minister 
ph'iiipotentiaiy  of  the  United  States  to  Bolivia  dime  2(),  li)  13,  was  horn 
in  Audrain  County,  Missouri,  March  21.  1S70.  lie  was  edncati'd  in 
the  schools  of  Me.xico,  Missonri.ynadna  tin*;  from  the  hi*;h  school  in  1  SdO. 
I'or  three  years  thereafter  In*  tani'lit  school  and  studied  law.  Ix'int; 
admitted  to  the  har  in  ISttd.  Since  then  he  has  continued  iu  the 
]»ractice  of  law,  acceptin*;  only  such  jiolitical  positions  as  were  in  line 
with  his  ]>rof(*ssion.  Ih*  si'i  vi'd  as  eity  attorney  of  Mexico,  Missouri, 
and  was  later  twiee  electeil  as  jirosi'cnt in*; attorney  of  Audrain  Conniy. 
He  also  served  on  the  State  Democratic  committee.  He  lirin^s  to 
his  iH'W  post  the  ener*;y  and  (‘nthusiasm  of  youth  comhined  with  the 
prudence  and  forethou,*;ht  of  a  trained  lawvi'f. 


Eicirru  INTEKXATIONAI.  (OXOHESS  OF  STI  DEXTS. 

Karly  rejiorts  from  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Studi'iits 
.  Inch  met  at  ('ornell  Univi'rsity.  Ithaca,  New  York,  August  2tt- 
Si'ptiMuher  .3,  I'.Ud,  indicate  that  it  was  perhaps  tin*  most  interesting 
and  (Mithusiatic  gathering  in  the  history  of  student  events.  Large 
(h'legations  wen*  pre.sent  from  the  Euro])ean  countries,  nearly  all  the 
hauling  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  were  rejiresented 
liy  student  delegates,  and  from  Central  and  South  America  there  was  a 
gratifying  rejiresentation.  In  tin*  next  issue  of  the  Bt'i.i.etin  tlu're 
will  appear  a  detailed  report  of  this  notable  gathering,  which  has  for 
itsohji'ct  the  broad  humanitarian  jirinciph's  of  hettiT  uiuh'rstanding, 
closer  ndations.  and  inti'iiiational  ])eace. 


KXK(  r  riVK  COMMI  I  rK.K  IN  ClI  AIMiK  OK  A l{ I! A \( i KM KN  TS  KOI!  'I'llK  KIIIS  I'  NATIoNAI,  KONiiliKSS  OK  IIISTOIIV  WHICH  \\  II.K 
MKKT  AT  UlO  l)K  .lANKIKO,  ItUAZII,,  SK  Kl' KM  li  K  U  7  111,  lilU. 

ScatiMl  from  loll  lo  rijilit;  l>r.  Aii^iislo  Olympio  N'iiciros  ili*  Castro:  Hr.  Maiioi'l  <lt’  ttlivcira  Kima,  vici*  |»ri*si(U‘nl ;  Hr.  Ilotijamiii  Krankliii  llamiz  (lalxiio, 
rirosiiicnt ;  Hr.  .Martini  Kranrisi'o  Uil«*iro  <U*  .Vmlraila:  Hr.  MaiiiH'l  Ciroro  I'l'roitrininiaSjlva.  Stamliiiitfrom  loft  to  rinhl:  Hr.  .MImtIo  Uaiiitt'l.  .soiTotart , 
Hr.  Kuiz  (iaslao  cl  Kscracnollo  Horia,  socivlarv:  Hr.  .loso  X  ioira  Kazoiala:  Hr.  Oaslilo  Kin  h  Sliirzcnockor.  .socrclary:  Hr.  Norival  Soares  ile  Kreitas, 
treasurer;  Hr.  Max  Kleiiiss,  seerelary  t;eneral. 
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PAX  AMEKICAX  XOTES. 


TKADE  IX  SOITII  AMEUICAX  BEEP. 

OiK'  ()!'  the  most  iiitciTst iiij;  facts  in  connection  with  tlic  f^rowth  of 
liatin  American  trade  witli  tin*  rnited  State's  is  the'  coming  of  heef 
from  Argentina  and  rrujiuay  to  this  country.  It  is,  more'ove'r,  with 
particular  satisfaction  that  rcfi'icncc'  is  made  in  the  Bri.i.ETix  to  this 
iK'w  <lcv('lo|)mcnt.  la'causc  the'  Ban  Ami'rican  rnion  has  continually 
h('('U  calling  the  atte'Ution  of  meat  dealers  in  the'  rnited  States  and 
of  South  American  cattle  raisers  and  heef  ex])ort('rs  to  the  jiossihle 
opportunities  for  the  huildinji  up  of  a  trade  alon^  this  line,  especially 
in  vi('w  of  the  inerc'a.sed  price  of  Ix'c'f  in  this  country  and  of  the  po.ssi- 
hilitie's  of  husiness  umh'r  the  new  tariff  now  he'inj;  eon.side'red  by  the 
I’nitc'd  States  Cou'jress.  In  view  of  tin*  ])rol)al)ility  of  eonsiderahh* 
(h'velo|)ment  of  this  trade,  the  United  States  (lovernnu'ut  has  sent 
Dr.  A.  I).  Melvin,  ('hief  of  the  Buri'au  of  Animal  Industry.  Dejiartment 
of  Af'rieulture.  to  South  America  to  thorouj>;hly  invest ij'ate  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  packin';,  pri'iiaration.  and  shi|)ment  at  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo. 


CEXEKAI.  ST.VTI.STICS  OF  CHII.E. 

d'he  Pan  Anu'iiean  Union  is  grateful  to  the  commercial  section  of 
the  foreign  olliee  of  the  Re]>ul)lie  of  ('Idle  for  sending  to  this  olliei'  a 
jiaekage  of  jiamjihlets  carrying  the  caption,  “Sonu'  (leneral  Statistics 
of  the  Kepuhlic  of  Chile. ”  This  little  booklet,  jiosse.ssing  about  10 
])ages,  is  of  neat  tyjiograjddcal  ajijx'arance  and  contains  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts  attractively  jirinted  in  Engli.sh  under  such  lu'ads  as 
“(it'iu'ral  information,’’  ‘‘Miidng.  industrial,  agricultural,  railroads, 
and  v('ss('ls,”  “The  Army,’’  “The  Xavy,’’  “Kinancial  notes,”  “Budgc't 
for  “Banking  and  commerce.”  “Instruction.”  “  Harbor  con¬ 

struction,”  etc.  The  estahlishnu'nt  of  a  commercial  section  of  this 
kind  in  the  foreign  olliee  of  (’bile  will  Ix'  of  gn'at  help  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  securing  the  latest  data  from  that  country,  and 
this  organization  ho])es  to  enjoy  the  closest  coojx'iation  with  this 
comnu'rcial  sc'ction. 


STATI  E  OF  SAK.MIEXTO  IX  BO.STOX. 

If  the  rc'port  is  true  that  the  Argentine  ollicc'rs  ami  cadt'ts  of  the 
training  shi])  Siirniieiito,  which  was  recently  in  this  country,  have 
startl'd  a  movement  to  ])resent  Boston  with  a  statin'  of  Sarmii'iito, 
both  the.se  ollici'rs  and  the  city  of  Boston  are  to  he  fi'licitati'd.  The 
announcement  which  a])])eared  in  the  jiajiers  in  connection  with  the 
plan  stated  that  it  was  in  Boston  that  Sarmiento,  when  in  the  United 
States  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  gained  many 
ideas  which  he  incorporati'd  after  becoming  President  of  the  Argentine 


l’hot«*;ri  Jti*h  Nf\v <  oiiipaTix  . 

MKD.VI.I.ION  OF  CiENEltAl,  F.  MIUAXDA. 


The  medal,  the  work  of  I’atil  I.e  15ei;uc,  was  dedicated  to  the  Miisee  <le  l  Armw  (Hotel 
des  Invalides)  in  Paris,  on  .Inly  5,  I'.ihl,  at  the  Ih'Jd  anniversary  of  the  national  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  L'nited  State--  of  \  eneznela. 


PAX  AMERK'AX  XOIES. 
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Ki‘|)ul>lic-  into  that  (•(Hiiitrv's  (‘ducational,  social,  atitl  i)olitical  life. 
Saiiniciito  stands  out  as  c(‘rtaiuly  one  of  the  jireat  characters  t)f  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  is  iittin^  that  there  should  lx*  a  monu- 
nu'ut  to  him  in  lioston,  hut  it  is  ])articularlv  gratifvinj'  that  it  should 
he  a  prc'sent  from  re])resentative  Argentinians.  A  gift  of  this  kind. 
f<dlo\ving  the  jursentation  of  a  statue  of  Washington  to  the  city  of 
Ihienos  Airc's  hy  the  North  American  colony,  is  sure  to  help  ])romote 
interest  in  the  histories  (tf  each  of  these  nations  and  add  to  the 
gtmeral  movement  for  the  (h'velopment  of  closer  redations  between 
these'  two  great  countries  of  North  and  South  America. 


TO  C'OMI’II.E  DATA  OX  (  VSTOM  DUTIES. 

On  the  steamshi])  there  sailed  from  Now  York  on  August  23 

William  ('.  Wells,  chief  statistician  of  the  Pan  American  Ihiion,  who 
i>  going  on  a  special  trip  to  the  principal  ports  of  Latin  America  in 
order  to  ])repare  data  for  use  at  the  Pan  American  conference  which 
will  he  held  at  .Santiago,  ('Idle,  in  the  fall  of  1914.  The  Fourth  Pan 
Anu'rican  Conference  held  at  Buenos  Aires  directed  that  the  Pan 
American  Cidon — • 

send  aa  expert  in  eu.^toins  matters  to  tlie  dit'fereiit  .\merican  countries  for  the  i>nrpo.<e 
of  compiling  customs  and  consular  laws,  retaliations,  and  practice,  which  compilation 
shall  he  juihlished  in  such  form  as  to  facilitate  a  com])arative  study  of  such  matters  and 
serve  as  a  work  of  reference  for  international  commerce. 

Mr.  Wells  is  esjiecially  suited  for  this  investigation  and  compilation 
hecatise  he  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  tariffs  and  trade  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  various  American  Kejnihlics,  and  the  data  which  he  finally 
suhmits  should  he  of  great  jiractical  value  not  only  to  the  Pan 
American  Conference  for  any  action  it  may  take  hut  for  consultation 
hy  all  those  interested  in  this  subject. 


THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  UUUCiUAV. 

I’ruguay  is  giving  such  sjiecial  attention  to  uj)-to-date  methods  of 
education,  agriculture,  hanking,  etc.,  that  its  efforts  are  attracting 
world-wide  attention.  Special  rejuesentatives  commissioned  hy  the 
Uruguayan  (iovernment  are  continually  arriving  in  the  United  .States 
to  study  some  line  of  activity  there  which  will  he  of  advantage  to 
Uruguay.  These  men  are  pursuing  investigations  just  as  rejiresenta- 
tives  of  the  United  States  (Iovernment  are  going  to  other  jiarts  of  the 
world  to  learn  new  or  different  ways  of  doing  things  for  the  good  of 
the  (Iovernment  and  people  of  the  United  States.  Such  progressive 
spirit  on  the  ])art  of  Ihuguay  is  having  a  marked  effect  upon  its 
growth  and  judspi'iity  as  oiu'  of  the  im])ortant  countries  of  South 


i. 


Mioto^raph  hy  lloston  Nr 


TIIK  COMMITTKK  OF  Til 


his  coinniittiH'  assciiililiMl  al  the  Miisi'v  ilc  l  ArmiV  in  I’aris,  on  tiu'alh  of  Inly,  I' 
This  consisted  of  siiiyint;  tlio  Mnrxfilhim;  an  oration  Ity  llis  K.xcellettcy,  liert 
of  Vetieznela;  a  hymn  (ledicateil  to  Mirattda:  the  Ccntetinial  Marcli  of  Vette; 
Ifrar.il,  atid  M.  (laston  lirunot,  of  Franco. 
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Anu'rica.  In  lino  with  its  many  activitios  tin*  inl'ornialion  has  just 
l»('cn  i(*C(‘iv('(l  that  tlio  (lovci  ninont  of  I'riij'iiay  has  accoptod  a  ])ro])o- 
^ition  mado  l)y  tho  (‘ininc'iit  scnlntor,  dose  L.  Ballini,  to  furnisli  a  Inist 
of  Ai  tijjas,  to  !)('  ])lac{‘d  in  tlio  (lallci  v  of  Patriots  in  tlu*  Pan  AnuMican 
rnion  Biiildin<;  at  Washinjxton.  This  niarhlo  statno  of  Artijias,  tin' 
national  horo  of  ITuiinay  and  one  of  tin*  most  brilliant  soldicr- 
statc'snn'ii  in  South  Amorioait  history,  will  ho  ])laood  on  a  snitahh' 
podc'stal  alonj;  with  tho  busts  of  horoos  of  tho  othor  Pan  Amorioan 
nations. 


.MEDAl.l.IOX  OK  (iEXEHAI,  MIRANDA. 

Duo  a|)prooiation  shoidd  bo  aooordod  to  somo  of  tho  fjn'at  horoos 
of  Latin  Amorioa  booauso  th(*y  advanood  tho  oauso  of  froodom  in 
tho  now  world  ajiainst  tho  oonsi'rvatism  of  Kuro])o.  Attontion  is 
oallod  thoroforo  to  an  illustration  of  tho  rooo<rnition  of  tho  worth  of 
ono  of  thos('  horoos,  as  showing  that  Europo  is  bo<;inninj;  to  ap])ro- 
ciato  tlu'Di.  On  tho  .'uh  of  July,  1918,  tho  11)2d  annivoi'sary  of  tlu' 
imh'jx'inlonoo  of  Vono/.uola,  tho  Union  Latino-Amorioaino  foundod  in 
Paris  in  lSo7,  dodioatod  in  tho  Army  Musoum  of  tho  Ilotol  dos 
Invalidos  in  Paris,  a  modallion  of  (lonoral  Kranoisoo  do  Miranda,  who 
has  boon  oallod  tho  Prooursor  of  tho  Spanish- Amorioan  Indopondonoo. 
tioiK'ral  Miranda,  who  was  a  Vonozuolan  by  birth,  ha«l  a  most  roman- 
tio  oaroor.  Durinji  tho  first  Fronoh  Kopublio,  Miranda  was  a  <;onoral 
of  division  of  tho  Kronoh  army  and  his  namo  a])])oars  amonj'  thoso 
lu'roos  of  Franoo  in  tho  Arch  of  Trium])h  in  Paris.  At  tho  dodioation 
corc'inonios,  Cionoral  Xiox  spoko  on  bohalf  of  tho  Fn'iioh  army. 
Dr.  Ironoo  Maohado,  Doi)tity  of  tho  Brazilian  ('on^ross,  sjioko  on 
bohalf  of  Latin  Amorioa,  and  His  Exoollonoy  Bornabo  Planas,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Vonozuola  to  Franoo.  mado  an  appro])riato  ro])ly. 


A  PAX  AMERICAN  COES  TO  CHINA. 

In  tho  appointmont  of  Dr.  Paid  Koinsoh,  of  tho  Univorsity  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  to  tho  position  of  United  States  minister  to  (’hina,  Prosidont 
Wilson  of  tho  United  States  has  oonforrod  a  hi<;h  honor  u])on  a  man 
who  has  always  taken  a  <rroat  interest  in  Latin  Amorioan  affairs.  Dr. 
lieinseh  was  one  of  the  delej^ates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pan 
Amerioan  Soientifio  (’onj^ress  whh'h  met  at  Santiago,  ('hile,  in  lUDS, 
and  also  to  the  Fourth  International  (’onferenoe  of  Amerioan  States, 
at  Buenos  Aires,  Ar<;entina,  in  1910.  He  has  also  written  muoh  and 
delivered  many  addresses  on  subjects  pertaininji  to  Latin  American 
affairs.  The  executive  officers  of  the  Pati  American  Union  congratu¬ 
late  him  upon  his  new  duties  and  express  the  hope  that  thoufrh  he 
may  be  in  Asia  he  will  not  lose  his  interest  in  Latin  America. 
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THE  KAYMOXD-W  HITCOMB  TorHS  To  SOl  TlI  AMEUH'A. 

In  iUi  attriictivc  little  booklet  which  has  recently  been  received  at 
this  odice,  the  liayniond-Whitcoinh  C\»..  of  Boston.  Massachusetts, 
announce  a  series  of  South  American  t(*urs  f(»r  this  fall  and  winter. 
A>  in  the  past,  it  is  planned  to  stai  t  from  New  York  and  make  first 
stops  at  Jamaica  and  Panama:  them-e  down  the  west  coast  to  Peru. 
Bolivia,  and  ('Idle  as  far  as  Valj)araiso.  From  this  })ort  the  ])arty  will 
travel  by  rail  to  Santia<ro,  the  ca])ital.  and  then  make  the  notable 
trails- Andean  trij)  to  Buenos  Aires.  Arj^entina.  Fru<ruay  ami  Brazil 
aie  also  included  in  the  South  Ameri<‘an  journey,  while  the  homeward 
voyage  will  permit  of  stops  in  the  West  Imlies.  The  first  jiarty  is 
scheduled  to  sail  from  New  York  October  fS.  1913.  and  return  January 
19.  H)14.  Further  information  com  erninjr  these  personally  con¬ 
ducted  trips  may  be  obtained  by  addri'ssin^  the  Kaymoiul-Whitcomb 
C'o.,  39(»  Washin<iton  .Street.  Boston,  Mas>achusetts.  or  their  other 
(dlicc's  in  New  York,  and  other  larire  citie>. 


MU.  WAETEU  VEKMEH's  VISIT  To  (  ENTHAL  AMEKICA. 

The  Pan  American  Union  learns  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Walter 
Vernier,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ('hristian  Science  Moidtor,  is  plan¬ 
ning;  an  extended  trip  to  ('entral  America.  Mr.  Vernier  has  made  a 
special  study  of  all  Latin  America  and  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  jiage  in  the  Christian  .Science  Monitor 
devoted  to  news  from  the  Latin  American  countries,  lie  jiossesses 
that  symjiathetic  interest  in  the  Republics  of  Central  and  .South 
America  and  that  a|)preciation  of  Latin  American  character  which  are 
sure  to  make  him  persona  >;rata  wherever  he  travels.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Vernier  wiP  thoroui;hly  enjoy  his  interesting;  journey. 
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PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  A 

The  land  of  the  Incas,  hy  Ernest  Peixotto.  in  Scribner’s  Majtsizine 
for  June,  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  articles  dealinj;  with  the  author’s 
travels  in  Peru,  'riiese  articles,  beautifully  illustrated  by  ori<.tiiial 
drawings  of  tlie  author,  are  to  be  incorporated,  tojrether  with  other 
material,  in  book  form  and  |)ublished  by  (’liarles  Scribner’s  Sons  under 
the  title,  ‘‘Pacific  Shores  from  Panama,’’  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  j)resent  installment  Mr.  Peixotto  crosses  tlie  backbone  of  the 
Andes  on  his  way  from  Are  piipa  to  ('uzco,  frivin<;  us  (jjraphie  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  country  like  tlie  following;: 

A  chain  ul  lakes  now  liorders  the  road,  one  hriirht  and  ])eacel'ul,  the  next  shadi'd 
hy  heavy  clonds,  dark,  trastic  as  the  tarn  of  the  ilouse  of  Usher.  Snow  i)eaks  close  in 
the  vista  to  the  left,  while  ahead  opens  a  hroad  valley,  the  oreat  ha.-^in  of  Lake  Titi(?aca. 

You  (juickly  realize  that  yon  are  enterinsr  another  world — a  strange  world  shut  off 
from  the  remainder  of  otir  ])lanet  hy  every  harrier  that  nature  could  devise.  To  the 
ea.st  tower  the  Wliite  Cordillera,  heyond  which  molder  the  miasmic  jungles  of  the 
Montana;  to  the  w(>st  rise  the  snowy  altitudes  wo  have  just  traversed.  Metween  these 
two  ranges  lie  a  succe.«sion  of  highland  valleys,  .sorni'  ten  to  thirteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  each  se])arated  from  the  other  hy  niidos,  or  knots  of  hwer  transverse 
ehains  of  mountains. 

The.se  valleys  in  our  latitudes  would  he  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Here  umh'r 
the  Tropics  they  hlossom  with  all  the  ])roducts  of  the  temj)erate  zone,  enjoying  a  cool, 
invigorating  climate,  and  supporting  a  large  ]>opulation  of  Indians. 

They  constitut(>d  th(‘  heart  of  the  ancient  emi)ire  of  the  Incas,  that  amazing  de.s] ot- 
ism  that  stunned  the  Sjianish  comiuerors  with  the  wisdom  of  its  institutions,  the 
splendor  and  the  size  of  its  huildings,  the  rich  produce  of  its  fields,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  wealth  of  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver  and  its  amassed  riches  of  centuries. 
When  the  Spaniard  came  Iluayna  t‘aj)ac  had  already  extended  his  dominions  as  far 
north  as  Quito  and  as  far  south  as  the  land  of  the  Araucanian  Indians  of  t!hile.  Even 
most  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Montana  oweil  him  allegiance,  and  oidy  the  Pacific 
hounded  his  territories  to  the  westward.  The  center  of  his  em])ire  lay  in  these  high 
plateaus  of  the  Andes — the  fair  and  fertile  valleys  of  Iluaylas  and  Vilcanota,  the  hare 
f*  and  bleak  plains  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  Titicaca’s  basin. 

We  were  now  entering  the  last  named,  the  most  southern  of  the  four,  and  wen*  then 
to  turn  northward  to  visit  the  Inca  cai)ital,  (.'uzco,  the  navel  of  the  kingdom,  as  its 
nam<‘  signifies. 

• 

Tlio  author’s  purjtosc  was  to  arrive  at  (’uzco  iti  tiuu'  to  witfioss  the 
toast  of  (hir  Lord  of  tlu*  Eartlupiako — tlio  principal  Imliafi  festival 
of  the  year  which  takes  place  at  the  be^inninj;  of  Holy  Week.  One 
nifxht  eft  route  was  sitent  at  Sicuani,  where  the  scenes  of  the  cele- 
Itrated  Sunday-morniiif;  imirket  were  witnessed  and  which  are  enter- 
tainin<rly  described  by  the  author.  Owinj;  to  an  unexpected  land¬ 
slide  he  was  detaified  anotlier  ni<rht  at  Treos,  in  which  little  red-roofed 
ICfQ  Hull.  3  -Id—  O  :173 


Cnurte^v  of  Mavrii/.int- 


Cuzco's  oricinal  plan  was,  sintiiilarly  enough,  that  of  the  Homan  camp,  a  quadrantile  divided 
hv  two  iiitersectinc  streets  into  <piarters,  with  a  Rate  on  each  face  and  towers  at  the  angles.” 
(I'llu.stralinR  "  The  Land  of  the  Incas,"  by  Ernest  Peixotto,  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  June.) 
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|)ictures(iue  vilhij;!'  he  foiiml  a  wonderful  ehureh  tilled  with  i)aiiitiii<rs 
set  in  their  orijiinal  richly  carved  and  jrilded  frames,  polychrome 
statues  of  saints  and  martyrs  in  the  <rolden  niches  of  side  altars, 
mingled  with  hits  of  altar 


cloths  and  laces  and  (dd 
Sj)anish  mirrors  and  other 
relics,  and  he  writes: 

The  vandal  hand  of  no  city  anti- 
<|nary  has  as  yet  deliled  this  little 
treasure  Innise.  May  iny  ))en  never 
Sinide  one  thither. 

Finally  he  arrived  at  the 
new  station  at  (Tizco,  which  is 
outside  of  the  old  city  walls, 
and  taking  a  tram  reached  the 
lutiin  j)hiza  of  the  former 
cajtital  of  the  Incas.  We 
(piote  his  description  of  the 
jdazji,  the  jteople,  and  the 
details  of  the  festival  in 
extenso: 

I’ictnres(ine  arcaded  houses  sur¬ 
round  it  on  every  side;  the  ^'reat 
church  of  the  Coin])afna.  with  its 
helfries  and  domes,  looms  up  in  the 
center  of  the  sontlu-rn  side:  while 
n])on  its  eastern  front  the  frrand 
cathedral  faces  the  .settimr  f'un,  raised 
hi^h  n])on  its  lofty  <;rada. 

(iron])ed  upon  these  ste])s  and  in 
the  ])laza  stood  tlnnisands  of  In¬ 
dians-  they  told  ns  ha, 000.  Not 
shiftless  half-hreed  Indians  in  cast¬ 
off  Eiiro))ean  clothes,  hut  tine- 
lookini;  fellows  develo)>ed  like  ath¬ 
letes  hy  their  hardy  mountain  life 
and  drajK'd  in  their  most  hrilliant 


jxmchos.  with  their  most  elaborate  (’diirtcsy  f>f  Scriliiier’s  Magazine. 


]tointed  ca])s  ui)on  their  heads.  The  tj£k  apse  of  Saxto  UOMlN'tto,  cuzco. 
"arrison,  Indians  too,  exce]>t  for  the 
officers,  stood  drawn  u])  at  attention. 

A  portion  of  the  center  of  the  ))laza 
wa.s  re.served  for  "entlefolk,  and  to 
this  we  made  onr  way  and  were  kindly 
admitted  hy  the  .sentries  on  <:nard. 

We  had  scarcely  taken^jur  ))laces  before  the  cathedral  when  its  1(>  hells  heiran 
to  toll,  the  rich  tones  of  Maria  Angola,  whose  voice  can  he  heard  for  miles,  sounding 
the  deepest  hass. 


The  church  ami  convent  of  Santo  Doraingo  are  l)uilt 
immeiliatoly  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Teinpie 
of  the  Sun  of  the  Iticas,  ami  exten.sive  interior  waits 
of  perfect  masonry,  once  forminj;  part  of  the  jtacan 
eiiifice,  are  incor'porateti  in  the  itresent  buiiilintts. 
(liiustrating  "The  i.ami  of  the  Incas,”  ity  Ernest 
I’eixotto,  in  Scrilmer's  Mapizine  for  June.) 


A  movement  swept  over  the  jiojtulace.  The  Indians  tlrojtped  tijion  their  knees; 
the  S])aniard.s  removed  their  hats.  From  the  great  door  of  the  cathtnlral  issued  the 


procession.  First  came  the  alcaldes,  the  Indian  mayors  of  all  the  jtrovincial  towns 
and  villages,  each  carrying  his  great  staff  of  ottice,  a  baton  or  cane,  varying  in  its  size 


cMirt^'sy  <»l'  SrrlbiUT's  Ma^ay.j 


Our  itinerary  had  been  planned  with  this  in  view,  for  Sicuani’s  .Stinilay-morniiif;  market  is 
the  most  notable  in  all  the  region.'’  (Illustratint!  “The  baml  of  the  Ineiis,"  bv  Krnest  Peix- 
otto,  in  Scribner’s  ifagazine  for  .Itine.) 
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and  the  richue!<s  of  its  silver  uriiameiits  aecurdini?  to  tlte  imi»ortance  of  his  coiniuiinit y, 
some  as  tall  as  the  men  themselves,  as  thick  as  their  lists,  hound  round  and  round  with 
hroad  hands  of  silver  ensrraved  with  rich  desii;ns.  Next  followed  the  hrotherhoods, 
weariiii;,  like  those  of  Spain  and  Italy,  hoods  that  concealed  their  faces;  then  the 
monks  from  the  convents,  mostly  Franciscans;  then  the  civil  authorities  of  Cuzco, 
the  ])refe<‘t  of  the  deitartment,  the  mayor,  and  other  difjnilaries;  and  after  them  the 
“Santo,”  followed  hy  the  clortry  massed  about  their  hishoj). 

The  Santo,  or  saint,  is  a  a:reat  ligure,  some  8  feet  high,  of  the  Christ  crucilied — a 
fine  i(i(*ce  of  wood  carving  sent  over  to  the  cathedral  in  the  days  of  its  infancy  hy 
Charles  the  Fifth  of  S])ain.  It  is  the  liidutn’s  most  revered  image — his  sjtecial  j)atron 
saint,  stained  hy  time,  and  iierhajjs  hy  art  as  well,  the  color  of  his  own  dark  skin. 
Many  miracles  are  attrihtited  to  it,  among  others  the  ce.s.sation  of  the  great  eartluptake 
of  l(!')0,  whence  its  name,  Our  Lord  of  the  Earthrpiakes. 

Once  a  year,  and  once  only,  on  this  particular  Monday  of  Holy  Week,  it  is  taken 
from  its  glass-iiudosed  cha])el.  i)ut  upon  its  massive  i)edestal,  a  mass  of  silver  .«o  heavy 
that  .‘i'J  men  stagger  heneath  its  weight,  while  others  follow  along  heside,  ready  to 
relieve  them  at  fre(pient  intervals. 

Thus,  attended  hy  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  attthorities,  it  is  taken  in  solemn  .state 
to  the  princi])al  churches  of  the  city,  followed  hy  the  garrLson,  who.se  mttfUed  drums 
])lay  funeral  marches  on  the  way.  As  it  leaves  the  cathedral,  hoys,  tied  high  up  to 
the  jiillarsof  the  ])ortal.  throw  mas.ses  of  crimson  leaves  ti])on  it  (the  nucchti,  or  fun¬ 
eral  llowerof  the  Incas)  reddening  all  its  u]ii)er  surfaces  as  with  a  shower  of  hlood. 

Swaying  hack  and  forth  upon  its  many  unsteady  human  legs,  slowly  it  makes  its 
way  through  the  silent,  kueelitig  throng  toward  Santa  Teresa.  In  the  ojien  square 
hefore  this  church  the  women  are  congregated,  and  as  they  see  it  aj)])roach  they  hegin 
to  moan  and  heat  their  breasts;  tears  .start  from  their  eyes  and  their  emotion  is  evi- 
<lently  intense.  Here  also  hoys  ahoitt  the  jxirtal  shower  the  funeral  flowers.  We 
did  not  wait  to  follow  it  farther,  hut  made  our  way  hack  to  the  main  ])laza,  there  to 
await  its  return.  A  kind  young  Sjianiard.  noting  that  we  were  strangers,  with  true 
courtesy  invited  us  to  occupy  a  window  in  his  home  just  o]t])osite  the  cathedral. 

The  sun  had  now  set.  Darkne.ss  was  creeping  on.  The  Indians  were  slowly  coming 
hack  into  the  i)laza.  .\  few  lights  twinkled  from  one  or  two  street  lamps — and  I  mean 
lam])s  literally,  for  gas  had  not  yet  ai)peared  in  Cttzco. 

F'rom  the  direction  of  La  Merced  came  the  sound  of  motirnful  music.  The  great 
jdaza  had  filled  again  with  peo])le,  a  huge  silent  throng.  From  otie  corner  emerged 
the  procession,  now  Jit  hy  flickering  candles  and  dominated  hy  the  great  dark  ligure 
of  Fd  .'<enor  de  los  Temhlores.  Slowly  the  lights  ai)])roached  the  cathedral,  finally 
mounting  the  long  stejts  of  its  gree  and  grou])ing  themselves  against  the  light-shut 
doors  of  the  central  ])orlal  that  formed  a  bright  background. 

The  great  throng  in  the  ])laza  was  kneeling  and,  as  the  black  ligure  of  the  Santo 
mounted  the  stei>s  and  aj)])eared  silhouetted  against  the  doors,  a  great  moan,  a  sort  of 
collective  sob — a  sound  such  as  I  had  never  heard  hefore — as  if  in  the  presence  of  some 
great  calamity,  swelled  from  the  ])oor  Indian  throats;  the  black  cnicilix  made  three 
stately  hows,  to  the  north,  to  the  west,  to  the  south,  in  sign  of  benediction;  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  a  shudder  ))a.ssed  over  the  srpiare;  the  huge  cathedral  doors  swung  o|)en; 
the  black  hole  swallowed  the  image  anil  the  candles;  the  jiortals  clo.sed  again  and  all 
was  finished. 

I  offer  no  comment  u])on  this  weird  ceremony.  Miit  in  its  spectacular  apjteal  to  the 
Itrimitive  senses  it  im])ressed  us  more  than  any  other  religious  festival  we  had  ever 
seen. 

The  author  "ivos  us  jirajihic  jiicturcs  of  the  aucient  city  of  Cuzco 
as  it  a])))caic(l  when  lirst  seen  In’  the  Sjtaniards,  thvelling  on  the 
niairniticence  of  tin'  famed  T(‘in])le  of  the  Sun  and  the  lesser  shrines 


(Vmrtfsy  of  ScriltliorV  Mit^azii 


No  cooner  hod  wo  olinibod  a  wido  path,  a  sort  of  oausoway  lined  on  both  sides  with  (jiant  cacti 
of  all  descriptions,  thati  we  saw  a  i>ictnres<pje  red-roofed  villatte  ahead  of  us.  We  were  walkint: 
toward  the  sun  atid  the  llamas  and  people  comiiiK  down  toward  us  were  edged  with  gold  and 
silver  as  the  brilliatit  light  caught  the  long  nap  of  their  wooly  garments  and  fringes.  *  *  * 
Stiddenly  we  turned  into  the  village  green,  for  stieh  it  truly  was,  it  perfect  pastoral  hidden  in 
this  mountain  valley.  Kight  giant  trees  (pimnayx,  I  think  they  are  called)  shaded  its  broad 
expanse,  their  gnarled  trunks  girdled  with  stone  seat.s.  their  Itistrous  leaves  shining  and  .spark¬ 
ling  in  the  sunlight.”  {Illustrating  “  The  Land  of  the  Incas,”  by  Firnest  I’ei.xotto,  in  Scribner’s 
.Magazine  for  .Tttne.) 
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(loscrilH's  brioily  tho  groat  Inca  ruin,  tho  furtross  of  Sachsahuaiuan, 
and  olosos  with  interesting  descri])tions  of  the  elnirch  and  convent 
of  Santo  Domingo,  the  cathedral,  tlie  Cam])afiia,  and  La  Merced. 

The  Seaport  of  Los  Angeles,  hv  Christojiher  M.  (lordon,  in  the  May 
munhc'r  of  National  M'aterways  (Mhishington,  D.  C.  ),  is  a  well  written 
article  which  demonstrates  that  the  heautifnl  ‘‘(’ity  of  Our  Lady  the 
t^ueen  of  the  Angels”  is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  hecoming  a 
great  ocean  port  in  onhu-  to  secure  her  share  of  the  Ixuielits  which  will 
accrue  to  the  Pacific  coast  hy  the  o])ening  of  the  Panama  ("anal. 

('onsich'iing  its  location,  Los  Angeles  offers  a  striking  instance  of 
(‘iiergy  and  ])hick  in  thus  determining  to  transform  itself  from  an 
inland  city  to  an  im])ortant  international  sea]>ort.  Between  the  city 
ju'oper  and  the  ocean  lies  a  ])lain  comprising  something  over  100 
s((uare  miles.  A  municijud  terminal  and  belt  railway  is  being  built 
to  traverse  this  area,  which  it  is  ])lanned  to  make'  the  future  imbistrial 
si'ction  of  the  city,  and  to  connect  it  with  its  line  ])ort,  a  description 
of  which  we  (|Uote  from  Mr.  (Jordon’s  article: 

Whore,  in  minor  details,  nature  lias  failed  to  supply  to  Los  Anyeles  the  reipiireincnts 
of  a  modern  harbor,  engineerinn:  skill  is  fully  overcoming  the  deficiencies,  with  the 
result  that  Los  Angeles  mn.st  sf)on  possess  a  harbor  for  all  manner  of  ship])ing  as  nearly 
perfect  as  can  be  found  in  any  jiart  of  the  world.  This  is  true  alike  as  to  location,  size, 
shajie.  convenience,  and  possiliilities  of  expansion.  The  outer  harbor  consists  of  the 
s])lendid  I?ay  of  San  Pedro,  which  looks  to  the  south,  and  is  protected  on  the  east, 
north,  and  west  by  the  encircling  maiidand  of  the  continent.  On  the  southwest  it  is 
jirotected  by  the  beautiful  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  which  is  but  18  miles  distant,  and 
parallels  the  main  coast  for  a  length  of  80  miles. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  featiires  the  Federal  (tovernment,  for  fuller  protection 
from  the  southern  .«eas  and  in  order  to  provide  a  jierfect  harbor  of  ref\ige,  has  built  one 
of  the  largest  stone  breakwaters  in  the  I'nited  States.  This  is  a  magniticent  specimen 
of  marine  cotistruction,  extending  eastward  from  Point  Fermin  for  a  distance  of  more 
tlian  2  miles  and  providing  a  low-tide  depth  of  50  feet.  The  space  thus  immediately 
guarded  from  stornvs  contains  more  than  7(K)  acres,  and  more  than  one-half  of  this  has 
a  dei)th  of  80  to  50  feet.  The  anchorage  is  of  the  best,  and  the  means  of  ingre.-is  and 
egre.'js  for  shi])ping  are  unsuri)assed. 

Los  .Vngeles  is  especially  important  as  a  i)ort  of  fuel  sui)ply  for  the  world’s  .'fhii)ping. 
Here  the  Salt  Lake  Railway  will  e.stabli.sh  immense  coal  bunkers,  from  which  I'tah 
coal  will  be  fed  to  coal-burning  shi])s  at  a  ])rice  that  will  command  the  business. 
Here  .Mabama  coal — taken  through  the  Panama  Canal — can  be  stored  and  supplied 
to  shipping  at  about  8 1  per  ton.  Here  i)ij>e  lines  from  the  marvelous  oil  fields  near  by 
will  pour  fuel  oil  into  oil-burning  ships  at  a  price  as  low  as  that  of  any  other  ])ort.  *  *  * 

The  port  of  Los  Angeles  will  be,  in  large  ])art.  municipally  owned  and  operated. 
In  the  outer  harbor  is  Munici()al  Pier  Xo.  1, 8.5(H»  feed  tong  by  (150  feet  wide,  and  with 
a  low-tide  depth  of  water  of  85  feet  on  all  sides.  Its  sup«‘rficial  area  is  77  acres.  The 
water  area  provided  is  100  feet  of  width  on  one  side  aiid  550  feet  on  the  other,  and  the 
])resent  low-tide  depth  of  85  feet  will  be  increa.sed  to  -tO  feet,  ami  out  to  the  -IO-IVh)! 
contour  line  whenever  the  shipjnng  reipiires  it. 

reenforced  concrete  sheet-j)iling  wharf  is  now  being  constructed  around  this 
magnificent  pier,  and  immense  two-story  warehouses  are  .soon  to  be  built.  Equipped 
with  the  latest  and  mo.st  a])proved  appliances  for  handling  and  dispatching  cargo. 


TWO-MILK  STONK  I5KEAKWATKR. 

I'rovidinR  a  slicltcrod  Imrlxjr  of  7(Hl  acres  with  a  depth  of  ;ti)  to  otl  feet  for  the  now  port  of  Los  Ancolos,  California 


<‘onrtt*«y  of  Nationtil  Waterways.  \Va!>)iiii^t(»ti.  I).  (’. 

A  nUSIXESS  STREET  IX  l.OS  AX(;EI.ES,  CAE. 
Sixth  Street  is  a  verital)le  canyon  of  oiliee  Iniilclings. 


of  National  Watfi 


A  TYI’K’ALCITV  U KSI I >KN('K,  l,US  ANliKI,KS,  C'ALIFOKNIA, 
'I'lio  old  mission  stylo  of  uroliitootiiro  sid  in  a  woallh  of  foliat:o. 
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will  be  in  readiness  for  the  increase*  of  slii])|)ini:  that  innst  result  fnini  the  oi)enin,sr 
of  the  Panama  (’anal.  To  these  piers  there  can  come,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  niylit 
thriaiphont  the  year,  with  few  exceptions,  the  larttest  ships  alloat,  and  the.se  may  enter 
the  harbor,  berth  under  their  own  .steam,  and  deliver  freight  ami  ])a.s.sengers  within  a 
half  hour  from  the  fijien  .sea. 

Two  fortunate  conditions  are  peculiar  to  the  harbor  of  I.cjs  Anirtdes.  Thtn-t'  is  no  bar 
at  it.s  entrance,  and  then*  is  little  or  no  .siltiii";  hence  the  ea.se  and  .safety  of  entratice 
and  etrress,  and  of  the  constant  maintenance  of  a  nniform  de])th.  with  little  or  no 
dred"in".  The  Federal  (tovernment  has  exjtendecl  about  .so.otMl.tMH)  in  this  harbor, 
all  told,  to  date.  The  city  of  Los  Antreles  is  tiow  expendins;  s:Lt)tH).tM)0,  and  pro])o.ses 
tri  continne  its  cxj)cnditnres  u|)  to  !?10,tMM),tMI()  at  least.  *  *  * 

.Mthongh  the  city  owns  most  of  the  harbor  frontatre  and  is  develojjim;  it  as  a  mnnii  i- 
pal  etiterpri.st',  ample  encourasrement  is  given  to  ])rivate  enterprise'.  Already  .several 
]>rivate  corporations  own  and  opt'rate  wharves  within  the  harbor.  The.se  have  a 
frontage'  of  several  miles. 

Large'  sums  of  money  are  being  expe'iided  by  the  e-ity  in  perfee-ting  ajiproaches  to 
the  harbor,  neit  only  for  rail  facilities  but  al.so  for  motor-truck  traflie'.  which  promise's 
to  bee'inne  a  strong  ceempetiteer  of  the  railroaels  in  handling  local  freight,  e'spee'ially  that 
moving  in  les.s-than-carloael  epiantities. 

The  fae-t  that  the  e'ity’s  prese'iit  pojmlation  eef  half  a  million  is  four  time's  as  great  as 
it  was  10  years  ago,  and  that  in  l!t2()  a  jxipnlation  of  more  than  a  milliem  is  assureil. 
togethc'r  with  the  ae'e'e'.s.sions  to  its  maritime  traele  whie'h  are  inevitable  upon  the  ojeen- 
ing  of  the  Panama  Canal,  gnarante'es  fe>r  the  port  eef  Los  Angelt's  a  volume  of  business 
that  tnnst  place  it  high  in  the  list  eef  the  world’s  great  commercial  terminals. 

The  Economic  Development  of  Venezuela,  by  ().  S^torbor,  in  the 
A])iil  minilter  of  tlie  Pan  American  Magazine  (New  Orleans,  La.),  is 
a  brief  review  of  the  agrieultnral,  pastoral,  and  mineral  development 
of  the  country  during  the  recent  jtast  and  a  conservative  statement 
as  to  its  future  possibilities.  Mr.  Sperber  writes; 

Of  late  a  favorable  change  has  taken  j)lace  in  the  economic  development  of  (his 
beautiful  tropical  country,  so  rich  in  unexploited  natural  products  of  all  kinds.  Polit¬ 
ical  quietude  during  recent  years  is  the  most  j)otent  factor  of  this  development. 
Material  prosperity,  resulting  in  the  reduction  of  the  foreign  debt,  corri'lates  greater 
exjiemliture  in  the  Republic,  esj)ecially  in  the  form  of  devotitig  considerable  sums  of 
money  to  the  creation  of  adequate  means  of  tran.sj)ortation  in  the  interior,  a  fact  which 
will  certainly  tend  to  ftirther  the  ojtening  up  of  the  whole  cottntry.  Iti  the  last  two 
years  alone  the  Government  of  Veneztiela  si)ent  4,000,000  bolivars  in  the  construction 
of  2.5  important  lines  of  communication. 

The  actual  agricultural  production  of  Venezuela  is  manifold,  consisting  of  coffee, 
cocoa,  sugar,  rice,  etc.,  but  with  the  excc'ption  of  coffee  this  production  does  not  yet 
exceed  the  domestic  consumption,  so  that  export  trade  is  rather  limited,  at  least  as 
far  as  agricultural  i)roducts  are  concerned.  *  *  * 

In  regard  to  the  cattle  industry  of  the  country,  after  giving  some¬ 
thing  of  its  history  prior  to  tlie  revolution  of  LS(i!)-LS71,  Mr.  Sperber 
writes  as  follows  relative  to  its  future  jtossibilities: 

The  future  of  this  industry,  which  can  be  justly  expected  to  be  great,  lies  in  the 
tracts  bordering  on  the  llanos  and  in  the  j)lains  beyond  the  A])ure  River,  which  extend 
toward  Colombia  and  which  have  ])artly  never  been  explored,  and  also  in  that  part 
of  Venezuela  known  as  the  Guayana.  Rut  if  the  cattle  industry  is  to  be  carried  on 
on  a  large  scale  and  rationally,  large  tr.U'ts  of  grazing  lands  must  be  fenced,  wild 
roaming  cattle  corralled  and  tamed,  and  bulls  im])orted  for  breeding. 


HAKBOU  OK  TIIK  CITY  OF  BOMVAK,  VENEZUELA. 


Tliocity  of  Bolivar  is  .situated  on  tlic  Orinoco  River,  225  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  commercial  center  of  t  lie  (treat  Orinoco  l)a.sin,  anil 
exjiorts  lar('e  uuaiitities  of  hides  collec,  tobacco,  cu]iaiba  balsam,  rubljcr,  cai’ao,  and  (told.  The  river  at  this  (loint  narrows  to  ics 
than  half  a  mile  in  width,  anu  is  deep  enough  to  accommodate  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels. 
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Passar<;e,  the  well-known  German  expert  on  the  cattle  indii^itry,  says  that  by  intro- 
(liioinf;  bulks  for  breediii"  in  12  years  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  the  production 
from  10  to  25  per  cent.  Later  the  butter  question  cotdd  be  taken  uj),  but  only  after 
lar<re  tracts  of  pasture  firound  have  been  sown.  It  would  be  really  a  lucrative  busine.ss, 
since  Venezuela  imports  annually  about  .$2.50,1)00  worth  of  butter,  half  of  it  from  the 
Tnited  States  and  the  other  half  from  Germany. 

It  really  dei)ends  more  on  man  than  on  the  animals  of  the  country  that  the  cattle 
industry  in  Veneztiela  should  one  day  be  able  to  comi)ete  with  that  of  the  l.a  Plata 
States,  which  jointly  number  about  40,0(K),(K)0  head  of  cattle.  That  this  number  can 
not  be  attained  in  Venezuela  is  incomprehensible,  for  the  lands  are  mon'  fertile  than 
the  Panijias.  On  the  other  hand,  the  llanero  can  not  comi)are  with  the  Argentine 
•••rancho,”  in  who.se  veins  runs  the  mixed  blood  of  European  emifrrants  who  found 
their  way  there  injireat  numbers.  In  fact,  the  <raucho  is  becomin*;  a  tyi)c  sui  <reneris, 
like  the  one  represented  l)y  the  North  American  cowboy. 

Obstacles  to  the  tillafieof  the  soil  are  not  greater  than  those  encountered  by  the  cattle 
iTidustry.  The  soil  of  the  agricultural  regions  or  those  adapted  for  agricultural  ])ur- 
l)oses  is  rich  and  deei>.  Someof  it  is  admirably  suited  for  the  cidlivation  of  rice,  and, 
indeed,  forthat  of  all  products  re<iuirin,g  heat  and  abundant  moistun*.  When  the  rivers 
shall  be  partly  canalized,  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Venezuela  will  be  very  nearly 
uidimited.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries  can  be  made  to 
rival  in  fertility  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  irrigated  regions  of  India.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  immense  advantages  which  will  accrue  from  im])roved  facilities 
of  communication  by  waterways.  Apart  from  some  river  towns,  the  ])oj)ulalion  is 
scanty.  The  conquest  of  this  region  by  man  has  scarcely  begun.  The  Andim*  slo])es 
and  forests  which  adjoin  the  llanos  are  in  great  ))art  still  unex]>lored. 

t.'onditions  are  actually  better  for  cattle  raising  and  agriculture  in  the  \'enezuelan 
Guayana  than  in  the  llanos.  There  the  soil  is  deej)  and  fertile  and  is  awaiting  the 
tiller.  It  comj)rises  about  one-third  of  the  Ilej)ublic  and  is  se])arated  from  the  rest 
of  the  country  by  the  Grinoco  River.  Large  tracts  of  ])ublic  lands  can  be  bought 
very  cheaply  there.  Only  once  was  a  trial  made  to  oj)en  it  to  colonization.  In  LStJo 
Americans  from  the  Southern  States,  together  with  some  Englishmen,  received  the 
(iiiayana  as  a  “present  ”  from  the  Venezuelan  Government.  Their  intention  was  to 
bring  there  UK),(M)0  people  from  the  Southern  States  who  were  already  accustomed 
to  a  similar  climate  and  skilled  in  the  raising  of  cotton.  Everything  went  on  .sat¬ 
isfactorily  until  180!).  The  revolution  of  LSOO-lHTl  ruined  two  cotton  crops  and 
then  the  company  dissolved.  A  large  number  of  settlers  went  back  to  their  own 
country,  while  the  others  went  to  the  gold  mines,  whose  exploitation  had  just 
been  started.  *  *  * 

Guayana  is  nearly  as  untouched  yet  as  it  was  when  the  missionaries  had  to  leave  it, 
though  since  then  $-10, 000, 000  worth  of  gold  has  been  taken  from  her  gold  fields. 
Xotwithstanding  this  fact,  the  mines  are  far  from  being  exhatisted,  and,  besides,  new 
ones  are  being  discovered  every  day.  The  Yaruari  district  is  that  in  which  gold  was 
first  found  and  where  quartz  mining  has  been  going  on  since  1808.  The  principal 
reefs  are  the  El  Callao,  Corina,  etc.,  which  are  .said  to  rank  among  the  richest  in  the 
worhl . 

The  Panama  Canal :  Its  Construction  and  its  Effect  on  Commerce, 
l)v  Jolm  \V.  Ilorbort,  in  the  Ajtril  Bnllotin  of  tho  American  (Jeo- 
f^raphical  Society,  is  a  clear,  intcllij;il)lc,  and  comprehensive  article 
containiii}?  about  13  jta^es  of  text  and  13  fnll-jiage  cuts.  For  the 
avera"e  reader,  not  jiarticularly  interested  in  the  details  of  the 
enfiineerino;  features,  the  article  covers  the  "roninl  thoroujrhly. 


rhotoifraph  Ity  Mr.  Nat  Panama. 


THK  S!*ILL\VAV  AT^GATI:N. 


Gatun  Lake  was  formed  Ly  the  damming  of  the  (*haj;ros  Kiver.  The  spillway,  throiij;h  whieh  the  overflow  from  the  lake  is  allowed  to  escape,  will  :H‘<‘omplish  the 
task  of  utilizing  the  Iremondons  ]»ower  of  this  e.si'apiii^  tltMal  so  that  its  ener^^y  will  Ih‘  traiisforme<l  into  electrical  ]H)wer  sullicient  t(»  fiimi.’^h  all  the  power  for 
the  electric  l<H*oi!iot ives  and  lijihtinn  i>f  the  entire  Canal  Zone,  as  vsell  as  for  the  o]K*nin^;  and  i  losinj;  (»f  the  tremendous  Kates  of  the  hs  ks  and  otIuT  appliances. 
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After  reii(lin<i  it  the  first  time  lie  will  jirohahly  lay  it  aside,  think 
over  it  a  hit,  and  then  read  it  all  over  again,  finding  that  it  is  as  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  second  reading  as  in  the  first.  The  information  it 
imjiarts  is  told  in  a  jdeasing  narrative,  systematically  arranged  under 
subheadings,  and  so  cleverly  divided  according  to  tojiics  that  the 
reader  gets  a  full  grasji  of  each  feature,  without  having  his  mind  filled 
witli  a  confused  jumble  of  facts  that  leave  him  with  a  hazy  idea  that 
the  whole  enterjirise  is  a  liuge  technical  mystery,  comprehensible  only 
to  Col.  Cioethals  or  some  such  engineering  e.xjiert. 

It  is  a  great  national  undertaking,  is  of  immense  imjiortance,  and  is 
being  sjilendidly  carried  out;  and  if  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the 
United  States  could  read  Mr.  Herbert’s  article,  there  would  be  a  better 
understanding  and  greater  a])])reciation  of  the  work  itself  and  a  clearer 
com])rehension  of  the  commercial  advantages  that  must  accrue  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  certain  sections  in  jiarticular.  As  an 
instance,  in  dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  ojuming  of  the  canal  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Southern  States  he  writes: 

Till'  chief  product.''  of  the  Southern  State.-'  are  cotton,  iron,  and  coal.  The  o])enin<; 
of  the  canal  will  "ive  a  treinendoii!'  inii)etu.''  to  the  trade  in  the.-'e  inanufactures  all 
aloiif;  the  Pacific  coast.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  iron  he  produced  cheaper  than  in 
Alabama.  The  iron  machinery  and  hardware  of  liirmingham  anil  the  steel  of  Teii- 
ne.ssee  will  he  found  in  increasing  demand  all  along  the  southern  coast.  The  rapid 
increase  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  .lapan  will  receive  additional  momentum.  The 
coarse  cotton  fabrics  manufactured  by  the  many  mills  in  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  (Jeorgia,  Alahama,  Mi.-'sissippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  are  particularly  suitable 
for  use  in  the  ('entral  and  South  .\merican  States,  .\sia,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  Sotith  will  have  a  shorter  and  easier  route  either  l)y  way  of  the  Mississippi  River 
from  New  ( trleans  or  from  the  many  ports  on  the  (Itilf  of  Mexico  directly  to  Colon  than 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  Tlie  shorter  rmite,  lower  freight  rate,  quicker 
delivery,  must  all  conduce  to  increase  business  and  improve  trade.  Coal  is  another 
great  industry  in  tint  South  that  will  be  highly  stimulated  by  the  o])ening  of  the  great 
canal. 

Panama  is  destined  to  hecome  the  largest  coaling  station  in  the  world.  Only  a 
cltange  in  the  fuel  for  the  ])ro])tilsion  of  floats  can  jirevent  it.  The  coal  from  West 
X'lrginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama  will  find  a  ready  market  at  Panama. 

Ill  considering  the  liistorical  asjtoct  of  the  canal  the  author  incor- 
jtorates  the  loading  articles  of  the  Ilay-Bunau-Varilla  treaty  in  the 
article,  thus  giving  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
tinder  which  the  right  to  build  anil  ojterate  the  canal  was  acquired 
from  the  Kojnihlic  of  Panama.  The  description  of  the  canal  is  jtlain 
and  easily  understood,  and  under  the  subhead  “(’onstruction  of  the 
canal  ”  many  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  without  being  obscured 
by  masses  of  technical  detail.  In  short,  the  article  should  be  read 
by  everyone  who  desires  a  jilain,  common-sense  undei’standing  of 
just  what  the  Panama  Canal  is,  how  it  came  into  being,  and  what  it 
is  exjH'Cted  to  accomplish  for  tlie  country  tliat  is  building  it. 


l*hoto»;rapli  by  Nat  Dewell.  Panama, 


TESTIXtJ  ONE  OF  THE  GATES  OF  THE  GATUN  LOCKS. 

Upon  the  ocoasion  of  her  visit  to  ihe  Canal  in  November,  1912,  Mi.ss  Helen  Taft,  dauphter  of  the 
former  President,  pressed  the  button  which  set  in  operation  the  eiectric  machinery  which  caused 
the  hupe  gates  to  swinpopen  for  the  first  time.  The  individual  leaves  of  the  gates'  vary  in  height 
from  45  feet  7  inches  at  the  end  of  the  upper  flight  or  third  level  to  T9  feet  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  flight  or  level;  they  are  7  feet  thick  and  tio  feet  long  and  weigh  about  550  tons  to  each 
leaf.  There  are  46  gates  ancl  2  leaves  to  each  gate. 
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Prof.  Bowman's  Expedition  to  the  Central  Andes.  In  the  May  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  imiiortant  scientific  exjieclition  is  made: 

In  the  period  from  April  to  October,  1.913,  Prof.  L'<aiah  Bowman,  of  Yale  University, 
will  conduct  a  South  American  expedition  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Gco- 
"paphical  Society  of  New  A'ork.  The  field  of  investigation  is  that  part  of  the  Central 
Andes  lying  in  northwestern  Argentina  and  adjacent  portions  of  northern  Chile  and 
southwestern  Bolivia.  The  accompanying  map  shows  the  field  of  Prof.  Bowman’s 
work,  the  route  he  proposes  to  follow,  and  the  routes  of  his  two  earlier  journeys. 

Prof.  Bowman  conducted  the  A'ale  South  American  expedition  of  1907  to  northern 
Chile  and  Bolivia  and  was  the  geographer-geologist  of  the  Yale  Peruvian  expedition 
of  1911.  In  the  first  expedition  he  explored  portions  of  the  desert  of  Atacama  and  the 
Maratime  Andes,  traced  the  shore  lines  of  the  ancient  lake  on  the  Bolivian  tableland, 
and  descended  the  Chapar6  \'alley  northeast  of  Cochabamba  as  far  as  the  border  of  the 
Amazonian  lowlands.  In  1911  he  descended  the  Urubamba  between  Ro.salina  and 
Pongo  de  Mainique  by  canoe  and  surveyed  the  great  bend  of  that  river,  again  entering 
the  lowlands  of  the  Amazon  Basin.  This  journey  was  recently  reported  in  an  article 
by  Prof.  Bowman,  entitled  “Tbe  Canon  of  the  Urubamba,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  (vol.  44,  1912,  pp.  881-897).  Later  in  the  year  he  conducted  the  geographical 
and  topographical  division  of  the  expedition  across  the  Maratime  Andes  to  the  coast 
at  Camana,  traversed  the  coastal  desert  to  Mollendo,  and  made  additional  studies  on 
Lake  Titicaca  and  the  Desaguadero  River. 

The  expedition  to  the  Central  Andes  will  enable  Prof.  Bowman  to  complete  certain 
lines  of  investigation  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  since  1907.  The  results  will  be 
published  in  preliminary  form  in  this  bulletin  and  in  final  form  in  a  volume  entitled 
‘  ‘The  I'entral  Andes.  ”  The  subjects  of  study  in  the  projected  field  work  are  primarily 
the  anthropogeography  of  the  region  and  its  relation  to  the  physiography.  The  inves¬ 
tigation  of  topography,  drainage,  and  climate  will  thus  go  band  in  hand  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  customs  of  the  people.  Part  of  the  work  will  lie  in  the  driest  portions  of 
the  Puna  of  Atacama  and  the  adjacent  desert  of  Atacama,  where  Piedmont  villages  in 
isolated  situations,  vast  salt  plains,  and  lofty  tablelands  alternate  with  rugged  volcanic 
mUiSses  and  snow-capj^ed  sieiras.  It  is  a  region  as  yet  but  little  known,  and  some  of  the 
most  interesting  portions  have  never  been  studied  scientifically.  The  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  are  of  great  interest,  and  the  possibility  exists  of  securing  critical  data  on  past 
changes  of  climate  since  the  region  lies  in  the  transition  zone  of  the  horse  latitudes, 
between  the  trades  and  the  westerlies.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  old 
historic  trade  routes  cross  this  lofty  desert  country.  M  hen  the  Antofagasta  railroad 
extended  only  as  far  as  Calama  (northeast  of  Antofagasta)  mule  trains  in  large  numbers 
pasvsed  from  the  terminus  of  the  line  east  and  south  to  northwestern  Argentina.  Later 
the  railroad  was  extended  to  tiyuni,  and  great  impetus  was  given  to  traffic  over  the 
Tarija  route  to  Jnjuy  and  Tucuman.  *  *  *  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  cross  the 
.\ndean  Cordillera  and  the  desert  of  Atacama  along  two  different  parallels  where  the 
contrasts  in  altitude  are  most  marked,  and  thus  to  study  the  distribution  of  the  people 
under  extreme  conditions  of  i)hysical  environment. 

The  last  part  of  the  field  season  will  be  spent  in  investigating  the  border  of  the  Titi¬ 
caca  basin  and  descending  the  Desaguadero  River  as  far  as  possible  toward  Lake  Poopo. 
The  elevation  of  the  ancient  strand  lines  of  Lake  Minchin,  the  ancient  lake  that  once 
occupied  a  part  of  the  Bolivian  alti-plano,  or  high  plateau,  will  be  determined.  The 
relation  between  this  now  vanished  lake  and  Lake  Titicaca  have  never  been  investi¬ 
gated,  and  the  key  to  the  problem  must  be  sought  in  the  outlet  of  the  Titicaca  basin. 
There,  also,  must  be  sought  the  key  to  much  of  the  early  hi.story  of  the  Titicaca  depres¬ 
sion.  The  Tihuanaco  Valley  and  its  celebrated  ruins  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  the 
suppo.sed  ancient  levels  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  to  the  limits  of  food  production  in  the 
valley  to-day. 

The  expedition  sailed  for  Buenos  Aires  via  Southampton,  England, 
on  Ajiril  26,  on  the  Oceanic  of  the  White  Star  Line. 

4f)49— Bull.  3— l;l - 6 


ROUTE  OF  PROFESSOR  BOWMAN’S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  CENTRAL  ANDES,  1913. 
I'he  routes  he  followed  in  the  1907  and  1911  expeditions  are  also  indicated  by  the  dotted  and  broken 
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Geographical  Aspects  of  the  New  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad,  by 
Isaiah  Bowman,  in  the  April  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geograj)hical 
Society,  is  an  informative  study  of  this  recently  completed  triumph 
of  railway  engineering.  Prof.  Bowman  gives  an  outline  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  topographical  features  of  the  country;  anah'zes  tlie 
commercial  and  industrial  developments  which  made  tliis  great  work 
a  necessity;  reviews  the  historical  events  that  grew  out  of  the  treaty 
relations  of  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia;  deals  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Acre  territory  b}’  Brazilian  rubber  exploiters  and 
gatherers;  describes  the  tliflicultics  that  hindered  transportation  in 
the  Beni,  Mamore,  and  Madeira  Rivers,  particularly  in  getting  rubber 
from  eastern  Bolivia  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  shows  that  this 
railroad  became  a  fundamental  condition  in  the  successful  conduct  of 
this  important  business. 

Rubber,  however,  is  not  the  only  industry  that  will  benefit  from 
this  imjwovement  in  the  transportation  facilities  of  this  section,  and 
Prof.  Bowman  writes; 

The  possibilities  of  the  region  that  the  railroad  and  launches  now  serve  are  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  rubber,  abundant  and  excellent  as  the  Bolivian  j)roduct  has  proved  to  be. 
Here  are  also  extensive  grass  lands,  reaching  down  nearly  to  the  falls,  and  from  Reyes, 
in  the  Beni  Valley  near  the  mountains,  eastward  beyond  the  Mamore.  Theyare  the 
northward  prolongation  of  the  grass  lands  of  the  Chaco,  though  here  more  frequently 
interrupted  by  forest  tracts.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Jesuit  mi.ssions  these  pastures 
supported  immense  herds  of  eattle,  and  the  happy  conditions  of  the  past  can  be 
restored.  Hides,  tallow,  and  meat  products  can  be  produced  in  great  quantities.  The 
shallow  basin  drained  by  the  Beni,  the  Mamore,  and  their  tributaries,  variously  calletl 
the  Madeira  Plate  or  the  Mojos  depression,  is  subject  to  overflow  in  the  wet  season,  but 
“islands”  of  elevated  land  aie  scattered  about,  where  game,  stock,  and  man  himself 
may  seek  refuge.  The  inundations  favor  the  growth  of  the  rubber  trees  and  are  not 
wholly  detrimental  to  the  grasses  of  the  prairies.  Chocolate,  vanilla,  sugar,  hard¬ 
woods,  and  dyewoods  are  additional  products.  The  easternmost  and  now  remote 
valleys  of  the  Cordillera  on  the  border  of  the  plains  add  coffee,  cacao,  and  many  other 
products  to  the  list.  'For  we  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  typical  wet  forest  of  the 
Amazonian  lowlands  but  of  the  transition  type  of  forest  which  grows  in  the  one-wet, 
one-dry  season  climate  of  the  upper  Madeira  basin  and  of  tlie  tracts  of  grass  lands 
interspersed  through  it  in  the' south,  as  well  as  the  true  grass  lands  of  the  middle 
Mamore. 

The  Great  Venezuelan  Railway,  in  the  Pan  American  Magazine  for 
Ajtril,  is  a  good  description  of  the  railway  itself,  of  the  beautiful 
sections  of  the  country  through  which  it  jtasses,  and  of  several  of 
the  towns  along  the  route.  The  article  also  deals  in  an  interesting 
manner  with  some  of  the  products  and  agricultural  possibilities  of 
this  portion  of  Venezuela.  Some  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
railway  are  thus  dealt  with: 

On  leaving  Caracas,  in  the  early  morning,  by  this  great  German  railway,  one  notices 
with  surprise  the  lighted  lamps  in  the  coaches,  made  necessary  by  the  passing  of 
the  train  through  86  tunnels  aggregating  a  total  length  of  6,200  meters,  or  nearly 
4  miles.  One  is  hardly  settled  in  one’s  seat,  unfolding  the  Universal  or  El  Diario, 
before  one  is  whisked  through  tunnel  No.  1  and  on  emerging  may  cast  a  lingering 
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glance  uj»n  the  still  sleeping  town,  now  far  below,  and  a  l<X)k  of  wonder  and  appre¬ 
ciation  up  at  the  shadow-veils  almost  concealing  the  misty  mountain  tops.  The 
longest  and  most  important  of  these  tunnels  are  those  of  Calvario,  Corozal,  and  Canote, 
which  have  a  length  of  285,  267,  and  263  meters,  respectively.  The  greatest  altitude 
is  reached  in  the  tunnel  of  Corozal,  situated  at  1,227  meters  above  sea  level.  From 
Caracas,  922  meters  above  sea  level,  the  line  runs  to  Antimano  station  and  from  there 
on  to  Las  Adjuntas,  when  begins  a  climb  up  a  2  per  cent  grade  to  a  point  beyond 
the  beautiful  garden  station  of  Los  Teques,  where  it  reaches  its  highest  elevation 
among  the  hills. 

From  this  point  it  descends  in  graceful  curves  round  the  mountain  slopes  to  Las 
Mostazas  and  La  Begonia,  this  part  of  the  road  through  the  wild  mountainous  region 
being  the  most  expensive  in  construction  on  account  of  the  number  of  tunnels  and 
bridges.  There  are  212  bridges  and  viaducts  containing  a  total  of  5,500  tons  of  iron 
and  a  total  length  of  4,500  meters.  The  bulk  of  earth  and  rock  which  has  been  moved 
throughout  the  entire  extension  of  the  line  amounted  to  3,500,000  cubic  meters  and 
the  masonry  to  300,000  cubic  meters, 

Lo.s  Teques  is  one  of  the  pretty  little  cities  along  the  route.  an<i 
after  dwelling  upon  its  fine  natural  surroundings  and  salubrious 
climate  the  author  writes  concerning  its  coffee  industrt': 

Los  Teques  is  surrounded  by  extensive  coffee  plantations;  these  fields — more 
pn)perly  called  woods  on  account  of  the  great  trees  shading  the  coffee — present  the 
most  enchanting  vistas  as  the  train  progresses  through  their  fresh  verdure.  In 
years  of  plenty  the  yield  of  coffee  in  this  vicinity  amounts  to  10,000  bags  of  46  kilos 
each,  or  a  total  of  460,000  kilos. 

The  valleys  of  the  Tuy,  Aragua,  Guaire,  and  San  Pedro  and  other  coffee-producing 
districts  traversed  by  the  railway  yield  7, .500,000  kilos  of  coffee.  The  total  coffee 
crop  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  is  worth  $15,000,000. 

One  of  the  unique  products  of  the  country  is  thus  described: 

An  interesting  feature  at  Begonia  is  a  plantation  of  some  thousands  of  trees  with 
enormous  large  leaves;  these  are  the  Ochroma  Lagopus,  locally  known  as  Tambores. 
which  produce  in  their  curious  pods  a  sort  of  kapok  wool.  Kapok  is  largely  used, 
especially  in  Germany  and  Holland,  as  a  filling  for  life-preservers,  mattresses  and 
cushions  of  all  kinds,  and  is  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  any  other  known 
material.  In  elasticity  this  fiber  surpasses  that  of  sea  grass,  crin  d’Afrique  and 
horse  hair;  it  can  be  easily  disinfected,  for  which  reason  the  German  Army  adminis¬ 
tration  tries  to  provide  all  military  hospitals  with  mattresses  filled  with  kapok.  The 
principal  European  market  for  kapok — which  is  mostly  imported  from  Java — is 
Amsterdam.  In  1911  about  9,900  tons,  valued  at  30  cents  the  kilo,  were  exported 
fmm  Java. 

Javan  kapok  is  produced  by  the  Ceiba  petandra,  a  tree  requiring  a  verj"  hot  climate 
to  bring  it  to  perfection,  as  is  the  case  of  the  Ceiba  tree  or  Bombax  ceiba  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  which  produces  a  very  similar  quality  of  kapok.  The  great  advantages  of 
the  Tambor,  or  Ochroma  lagopus,  over  the  other  species  of  the  family  is  that  it  grows 
better  in  a  cool  hill  climate  than  in  the  heat,  making  the  conditions  of  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  easier  for  white  men;  it  begins  to  bear  in  the  third  year,  much  earlier  than 
other  species,  and  develops  into  a  very  large  tree  which  yields  enormous  quantities 
of  fruit.  There  is  a  lucrative  opening  for  the  cultivation  of  these  Tambor  trees  along 
the  healthy  mountain  slopes  following  the  Gran  Ferrocarril. 

Another  experiment  worthy  of  attention  is  being  made  by  the  railroad  company 
at  Begonia  station  with  a  species  of  mistletoe  (Strutanthus  sijringifolius)  whose  berries 
contain  rubber  in  the  proportion  of  about  6  to  8  per  cent  of  their  own  weight  when 
fresh.  One  plant  of  6  years  jdelded  14  pounds  of  fresh  berries  from  which  nearly 
1  pound  of  rubber  was  extracted.  *  *  *  The  discovery  of  the  properties  of  this 
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berry  aroused  great  interest  in  the  rubber  world  and  any  quantity  of  berries  could  have 
been  sold,  but  such  a  demand  could  only  be  supplied  by  regular  plantations,  and  the 
mistletoe  is  not  yet  extensively  cultivated.  The  railroad  company  has  studied  for 
years  to  find  the  best  method  for  planting  the  mistletoe  berries  on  the  fostering  trees 
as  easily  as  the  birds  accomplish  it,  but  the  experiments  have  met  with  little  success 
and  have  been  suspended. 

The  Canyon  of  the  XJrubamba,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society',  is  an  interesting  account  by  Prof. 
Isaiah  Bowman  of  his  trip  on  muleback  and  in  canoes  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  little-known  section  of  this  valley  between  Rosalina 
and  Bongo  de  Mainique.  Prof.  Bowman  was  the  geographer- 
geologist  of  the  Yale-Pcruvian  expedition  of  1911,  and  his  narrative 
gives  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  hardships  encountered 
in  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  in  such  unexplored  wilds.  The 
incentive  to  the  journey'  is  set  out  as  follows: 

Our  chief  object  on  the  valley  trip  was  to  study  the  great  canyon  of  the  Urubamba 
below  Rosalina,  and  to  make  a  topographic  and  geologic  map  of  it.  We  wished  to 
know  what  secrets  might  here  be  gathered,  what  people  dwelt  along  its  banks,  and 
if  the  vague  tales  of  ruined  cities  at  the  top  of  unscalable  cliffs  had  any  basis  in  fact. 

Among  the  unexplored  regions  of  Peru  none  is  more  tempting  to  the  geographer 
than  the  great  region  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Andes,  drained  by  this  tributary 
of  the  Amazon.  It  is  here  that  the  powerful  river,  reenforced  by  hundreds  of  moun¬ 
tain-born  tributaries,  finally  cuts  its  defiant  way  through  the  last  of  its  great  topo¬ 
graphic  barriers.  More  than  70  rapids  interrupt  its  course;  one  of  them,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sirialo,  is  more  than  a  half  mile  in  extent,  and  long  before  one  reaches  its  head 
he  hears  its  roaring  from  beyond  the  forest-clad  mountain  spurs. 

The  great  bend  of  the  Urubamba  in  which  the  line  of  rapids  occurs  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  hydrographic  features  in  Peru.  The  river  suddenly  changes  its  north¬ 
ward  course  and  striking  south  of  west  flows  nearly  50  miles  toward  the  axis  of  the 
mountains,  where,  turning  almost  in  a  complete  circle,  it  makes  a  final  assault  upon 
the  eastern  mountain  ranges.  Fifty  miles  farther  on  it  breaks  through  the  long 
serrate  chain  of  the  eastern  Andes  in  a  splendid  gateway  more  than  a  half  mile  deep, 
the  famous  Pongo  de  Mainique. 

The  jiuthor  gives  graphic  pictures  of  the  country  traversed  and 
the  article  is  illustrated  by  eight  cuts  and  a  map  of  the  region. 

Improving  a  Harbor  of  Curacao,  by  Harry  Chapin  Plummer,  in  the 
•Scientific  American  of  May  24,  1913,  is  a  clear  and  concise  outline 
of  the  extensive  improvements  which  are  being  made  in  the  harbor 
of  Willemstad,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  West  India  island  of  Curacao. 
This  little  capital  has  long  been  known  as  ‘‘Spotless  Town”  because 
of  its  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  the  excellence  of  its  water  and 
drainage  provisions,  and  the  work  contemplated  is  briefly  outlined 
as  follows: 

Half  a  million  dollars  are  now  being  expended  jointly  by  the  colonial  government 
of  Curacao  and  corporate  interests  of  the  island  in  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
facilities  of  the  famous  seaport,  which  is  distant  675  miles  from  Colon  and  40  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  *  *  * 

The  city  of  Willemstad  is  situated  on  the  southerly  shore  of  the  island  of  Curacao, 
at  the  easterly  side  of  a  strait,  known  as  Ste.  Anne  Bay,  which  leads  from  the  ocean 
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into  a  "real  nalnral  basin  called  the  Scholtc^at,  and  the  present  scheme  of  improve¬ 
ment  contemplates  principally  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  channel  approach 
from  the  sea  and  the  construction  of  new  docks.  The  strait,  which  now  averages 
in  its  navigable  width  120  feet,  and  in  its  depth  from  (iO  to  80  feet,  will  be  widened 
to  2o0  feet,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  34  feet  and  of  00  feet  in  the  channel. 

Details  of  tho.sc  improvements  are  given  and  the  article  is  embel¬ 
lished  bv  live  illustrations  and  a  map. 

Costa  Rica,  by  Fielding  Provost,  is  a  pleasing  description  of  some 
of  the  delightful  portions  of  this  next-door  neighbor  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  which  appears  in  the  June  number  of  the  Pan  American 
Magazine  (Xew  Orleans,  La.).  The  following  paragraphs  are  culled 
from  Mr.  Provost’s  description  of  the  train  ride  of  six  hours,  from  the 
coast  to  San  Jose: 

As  the  train  passes  inland,  crossing  rivers  as  it  goes,  you  are  immersed  in  the 
beautiful  tender  green  of  banana  groves,  note  the  great  mango  trees  and  the  ripe 
orange-colored  pods  on  the  cacao.  *  *  * 

Even  on  the  lower  levels  we  pass  a  very  varied  scene;  here  and  there  are  swamps 
and  jungles,  teeming  with  life,  full  of  great  trees  reaching  to  the  skies  their  great 
branches  veiled  and  draped  with  blossoming  vines,  while  the  ragged  white  swamp 
lilies  stand  like  little  ghosts  half  hidden  in  the  undergrowth. 

Presently  comes  a  clearing,  an  open  sunny  field  like  some  New  England  meadow, 
with  grazing  cattle  and  little  homes  near  by.  You  could  imagine  yourself  a  long 
way  from  the  Tropics,  did  not  a  great  mango  tree,  hung  with  countless  thousands  of 
green  and  yellow  fruit,  undeceive  you;  then  an  orange  grove  and  a  little  cacao  plan¬ 
tation  follow  in  quick  succession. 

When  you  begin  to  notice  the  liver  Reventazon  plunging  and  swirling  beside  the 
railway  track,  greet  it  as  a  day-long  companion;  for  henceforth  that  saucy  and  im¬ 
petuous  stream  will  play  hide  and  seek  with  you.  *  *  * 

As  the  grades  increase,  you  climb  with  the  panting  engine  into  a  cooler  region 
where  the  vast  near-by  walls  and  towers  of  moutain  rock  are  clad  in  deep  green  drapery. 

You  will  hear  it  said  in  Costa  Rica  that  miles  upon  miles  of  beautiful  forest  have 
disappeared  within  the  last  generation,  but  when  you  look  upon  the  serried  ranks 
of  sturdy  trees  rising  terrace  upon  terrace  up  the  face  of  these  slopes  you  say  to  your¬ 
self  that  here  are  inexhaustible  supplies  of  hardwoods  for  many  years  to  come. 

Coffee  succeeds  to  banana  and  cacao,  plantains  and  figs  and  peach  trees,  too.  And 
before  you  reach  the  sweet  valley  where  Cartage  is  a-building  again  in  new  grace, 
you  find  the  stone  fences  Hvined  with  blackberries  and  trails  of  scented  little  pink  roses. 

Cartage,  I  said,  is  a-building.  A  new  city  has  risen  from  the  ashes  of  her  misfortune, 
the  earthquake  of  May,  1910.  Her  situation  is  comparable  to  that  of  another  lovely 
city  once  subject  to  severe  tremors,  Antigua  Guatemala.  Both  of  these  cities  lie  in 
delicious,  sunny,  cool  valleys,  protected  by  the  marshaled  shoulders  of  volcanos, 
their  sweeping  cones  outlined  high  up  in  the  serene  sky. 

I  do  not  think  any  more  delightful  climate  in  the  world  is  po.ssible  than  that  of 
these  Central  American  valleys,  nestled  among  mountains  in  the  uplands.  Here  is 
the  home  of  homes  for  the  famous  Central  American  coffee. 

Between  Cartage  and  the  city  of  San  Jose  the  train  passes  through  miles  of  scented 
coffee  plantations.  If  the  coffee  is  in  bloom,  a  snow  of  waxy  stars  lies  thick  on  the 
slender  arms  of  each  tree,  in  contrast  to  the  deep  green  of  the  polished  leaves.  Bright 
sunlight  filters  through  feathery  shade  trees  to  the  well-tended  soil. 

The  article  concludes  with  graphic  descriptions  of  San  Jose  and 
Puntarenas  and  presents  an  altogether  charming  picture  of  life  in 
the  land  of  the  “Rich  Coast.” 
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Brazil  is  the  title  of  the  leadins;  article  in  the  South  American  of 
April  30,  1913,  written  by  M.  de  Moreira,  Ph.  D..  president  of  the 
American  ^lanufacturers’  Export  Association.  Dr.  Moreira,  while 
a  native  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  has  resided  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years  and  is  the  manager  of  the  foreign  department  of  John  Boyle  & 
Co.  (Inc.),  of  Xew  York,  the  well-known  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
of  cotton  cloth  for  awnings  and  white  cotton  duck.  Ilis  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  resources  and  development  of  the  great  Republic 
of  Brazil,  as  well  as  of  the  country’s  requirements,  together  with  his 
long  experience  in  exporting  manufactures,  lend  authoritative  value 
to  this  article,  which  deals  comprehensively  with  the  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  industrial  situation  of  his  native  country. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  South  American  will  be  found  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Nelson  Wisner,  director  of  fisheries 
of  Uruguay,  wlio  is  organizing  this  important  department  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  Republic.  Mr.  Wisner,  in  addition  to  his  scientific  duties 
relating  to  fish  culture,  is  demonstrating  the  commercial  possibilities 
in  the  fish  resources  of  Uruguay  and  is  taking  with  him  the  necessary 
outfits  to  demonstrate  methods  of  salting,  curing,  and  canning  in 
order  to  develop  the  industry.  Tentative  plans  for  a  vessel  of  the 
trawler  type  have  been  drawn,  and  as  soon  as  the  final  plans  have 
been  perfected  they  will  be  submitted  to  builders  in  all  the  important 
shipbuililing  countries  and  the  award  of  the  contract  \vdll  be  made  on 
the  questions  of  time  and  cost.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
mackerel  and  pilchard  are  said  to  be  very  abundant  about  200  miles 
oil  the  Uruguayan  coast,  and  Mr.  Wisner  is  ver\'  enthusiastic  as  to 
the  future  development  of  this  important  addition  to  Uruguay’s 
natural  resources. 

Negro  Rule  in  Haiti,  by  Lincoln  S.  Cornish,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
political  history  of  Haiti  from  the  time  when  Toussaint  L’Ouverture 
started  the  movement  for  freedom  up  to  the  election  of  the  late 
Prosiilont  Tancrede  Auguste,  on  August  8,  1912,  which  appears  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Pan  American  Magazine. 

La  Illustracion  Sud-Americana,  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  April  30, 
contains  several  illustrations  relating  to  the  progress  being  made  on 
the  subways  of  that  city.  One  of  the  pictures  shows  city  officials  and 
officers  of  the  construction  comj)any  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the  work, 
which  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  and  which  when  finished  will 
be  a  great  factor  in  the  city’s  progressive  march. 

Mexico  Agricola,  for  April,  carries  a  well-written  article  on  “Alfalfa 
aiul  its  cultivation,”  by  Nemesio  Sanchez.  The  various  stages  of 
the  ])lant  from  its  planting  to  its  full  growth  are  considered  at  some 
length  and  there  are  numerous  suggestions  that  should  interest  those 
who  are  growing  this  important  agricultural  commodity.  The  con¬ 
tinued  article  on  the  “Cultivation  of  Chile,”  by  Ing.  E.  Ruiz  Erdozain, 
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also  occupies  several  pafjes  and  its  several  illustrations  ^ive  excellent 
ideas  about  this  food  product. 

Zig  Zag,  of  Santiago,  for  April  19,  contains  as  frontis])iece  a  type 
of  the  beautiful  North  American  lady,  which  makes  a  very  attractive 
page  and  one  that  especially  appeals  to  the  young  men.  Fourteen 
pages  of  the  same  number  of  the  magazine  are  devoted  to  the  life 
and  death  of  the  unfortunate  aviator  Acevedo,  who  met  death  in 
an  air  flight  on  April  13.  This  young  man,  after  studying  the  art 
of  flying  at  Paris,  had  returned  to  Chile,  where  his  daring  had  won 
him  many  laurels  at  the  hands  of  high  Government  officials  as 
well  as  the  applause  of  the  people  at  large,  and  his  untimely  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  his  country. 

Eevista  Nacional  de  Colombia,  of  Bogota,  for  April  12,  carries  an 
illustrated  article  on  the  “Department  of  Xarino,”  with  ])ictures  of 
the  principal  ])laza  in  Pasto.  Another  picture  shows  the  interior  of 
the  mdustrial  exposition  which  was  recently  heUl  in  that  city.  Other 
pages  show  the  new  bridges  over  the  Magdalena  Kiver  at  Honda  and 
at  Girardot,  both  of  which  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to  traffic 
at  the  two  points. 

A  special  edition  of  El  Progreso,  of  Barranquilla,  April  7,  is  devoted 
to  the  great  progress  that  is  awakening  Colombia’s  prosperous  city  on 
the  lower  Magdalena.  The  front  cover  depicts  the  rising  sun,  while 
on  the  water  are  to  be  seen  numerous  ships  of  commerce;  overlooking 
the  beautiful  scene  is  a  female  figure  holding  the  Colombian  colors, 
and  under  the  picture  are  the  words  “Barranquilla  mira  hacia  el 
Porvenir.”  The  magazine  carries  a  number  of  illustrations,  along 
with  several  articles  relative  to  the  city’s  commercial  and  industrial 
progress. 

El  Figaro,  of  Habana,  for  May  18,  contains  full-page  portraits  of 
President  Mcnocal  and  Vice  President  Varona,  and  also  ])ortraits  of 
the  cabinet  officei-s  and  members  of  the  new  National  Congress.  The 
whole  represents  a  spleml id-looking  body  of  able  men  umler  whose 
labors  the  Republic  will  advance  along  all  lines  of  prosperity. 

Variedades,  of  Lima,  contains  numerous  portraits  of  the  President 
elect  of  Bolivia,  Don  Ismael  Montes,  who  recently  returned  from  his 
diplomatic  mission  in  Euroj)e  to  again  accei)t  the  highest  oflice  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bolivians.  Sr.  ^Montes  received  a  most  cordial  recej)- 
tion  in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru,  all  of  which  countries  he  visited 
en  route  to  his  native  land. 

Lima  is  the  title  of  a  well-illustrated  article  by  Sr.  Jorge  Igual 
appearing  in  Caras  y  C'aretas  for  April  26.  The  writer  i)ays  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  famous  old  city  and  its  people,  whose  attractions  and 
hospitalities  have  ever  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation. 
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Indianerleben.  By  Erland  Nordenskiold.  Leipzig,  1912.  Albert  Bonnier.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Swedish  hy  Carl  Auerbach.  Price,  8.50  marks. 

This  is  a  German  translation  of  another  remarkable  contribution  to  the  ethnosrraphy 
of  several  primitive  tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco 
which  extends  into  southern  Bolivia. 

Nordenskiold,  who,  in  1902,  had  made  incursions  into  the  remote  and  little-known 
regions  of  the  Chaco  through  which  flows  the  Rio  Pilcomayo,  again  left  Sweden,  in 
February  1908,  for  another  journey  into  the  same  territory  with  the  view  of  making 
more  detailed  ethnographic  studies  of  the  savage  tribes  who  dwell  in  the  regions 
that  but  few  white  men  have  been  able  to  penetrate.  In  the  volume  noted  above 
he  gives  the  result  of  investigations  made  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances 
and  covering  a  period  of  something  like  two  years. 

The  following  somewhat  freely  translated  paragraph  from  his  preface  gives  an  inkling 
of  the  character  of  the  work; 

'“I  have  attempted  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  and  have  sympathized 
with  them.  As  far  as  possible  I  have  sought  to  live  the  life  of  the  Indians,  to  really 
know  them.  I  have  fished  with  them,  danced,  sung,  and  drunk  with  them.  I  have 
regarded  these  Indians  as  fellowmen.  Among  many  dry  facts  I  have  wished  also  to 
depict  for  the  reader  human  beings  worthy  of  his  sympathy.” 

The  author  has  unquestionably  accomplished  the  desired  result.  lie  has  depicted 
almost  every  phase  of  life  of  the  Indian  tribes  he  wited,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  and 
in  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  comprehen.sion  not  often  met  with  in  the  work  of  scientists. 
He  describes  their  intimate  life,  their  sociology,  their  home  life,  their  struggles  for 
subsistence,  their  rearing,  their  primitive  ideas  of  morality,  their  religions  and  super¬ 
stitions,  their  traditions  and  folklore,  in  plain  and  unvarnished  language.  At  times 
he  dwells  u])on  certain  phases  of  life  which  are  usually,  through  more  or  less  affected 
modesty,  left  untouched  in  books  for  general  circulation.  Such  details,  however,  are 
given  in  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  manner  devoid  of  all  pruriency,  and  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  scientific  investigator  who  is  interested  in  all  the  ethnographic  features 
of  a  primitive  people  in  all  their  relations. 

Among  the  tribes  most  closely  studied  were  the  Chorotis,  Matacos,  Chiriguanos, 
<  hantis,  Ashluslays,  and  Tapietes.  Something  over  140  illustrations  and  photographs 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  text,  while  the  narrative  is  as  fascinating  as  a  well-told 
tale  of  fiction. 

In  his  conclusion  the  author  intimates  that  he  hopes  some  day  to  penetrate  still 
farther  into  the  unknown  wilds  where  no  white  man  has  yet  succeeded  in  making  an 
entrance  even,  and  to  study  tribes  who  have  never  come  in  contact  with  chdlized 
man .  May  his  hopes  be  realized,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  neither  Swedish 
nor  German  we  trust  that  a  good  English  translation  of  the  present  and  of  future  works 
■  )f  his  able  pen  may  be  published. 

The  Southland  of  North  America.  Rambles  and  Ob.servations  in  Gcntral  America 
During  the  Year  1912.  By  George  Palmer  Putnam.  With  90  illustrations  from 
photographs  by  the  author,  and  a  map.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  and 
London.  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  1913.  Price,  $2.50  net. 

This  very  interesting  descriptive  narrative  deals  with  the  observations  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  Mr.  Putnam  and  his  wife,  who  made  quite  an  extended  tour  through  the  Re¬ 
publics  of  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  That  the 
journey  was  surprisingly  pleasant  and  well  worth  while  is  evidenced  by  the  author’s 
concluding  paragraphs: 

‘‘Ours  was  a  journey  for  pleasure  and  interest  of  new  sights  in  strange  lands.  It 
was  rewarded  by  both  in  full  measure.  Central  America  proved  itself  a  rare  terra 
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incognita  for  a  ramble  off  the  beaten  paths.  *  *  *  Tomorrow  the  canal  will  alter 
this;  it  will  bring  Central  America  infinitely  closer,  and  by  doing  so  will  create  a 
compelling  fresh  argument  for  the  “see  America  first”  enthusiasts,  for  no  small  area 
in  America  or  abroad  is  more  thoroughly  worth  seeing  than  is  (’entral  America.” 

Among  the  many  agreeable  surpri.ses  experienced  by  the  travelers  was  the  delightful 
climate  of  the  interior  portions  of  Central  America,  and  the  author  writes: 

“That  transcontinental  journey  was  a  rare  lesson  in  geography.  Among  other 
things  it  taught  us  that  there  is  as  much  diversity  of  climate  in  Central  America  as  the 
most  fastidious  might  desire.  Believe  no  one  who  tells  you  that  you  ‘suffocate  from 
heat’  in  Costa  Rica,  for  its  heights  offer  the  most  delightful  wintering  climate  imagin¬ 
able.  Indeed,  when  once  travelers’  accommodations  are  provided.  North  America 
has  at  its  door  an  ideal  pleasure  place  for  winter  excursioning,  and  one  in  no  way 
excelled— climatically,  scenically,  or  historically — by  anything  that  much-traveled 
Europe  has  to  offer.” 

The  book  abounds  in  charming  dcscriptif)ns  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  several 
countries  visited,  depicts  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  native  types,  and  weaves  in 
anecdotes,  humorous  incidents,  and  bits  of  romance  with  the  more  serious  refliection 
on  the  economic  and  industrial  conditions  met  with.  Good-natured  humor  pervades 
the  book,  except  perhaps  when  the  author  takes  occasion  to  dwell  rather  gloomily  on 
the  political  conditions  which  obtain  in  one  or  two  of  the  countries  visited.  The  New 
Englander’s  impatience  with  disorder  and  irregularity  is  evidenced  by  the  author’s 
caustic  criticism. 

The  following  paragraph  will  .serve  to  show  the  powers  of  graphic  description  of  the 
author,  and  there  are  many  more  in  the  book  just  as  fine: 

“A  sunset  on  Panama  Bay  is  always  an  artistic  event.  Our  particular  one  was  a 
natural  triumph  that  beggars  description.  Far  inshore,  above  the  white  roofs  of  the 
city,  vagrant  showers  cha.sed  each  other  across  the  sky,  clinging  close  to  the  emerald 
hills.  In  the  very  west  slanting  rays  of  sun  filtered  from  beneath  a  cloud  bank, 
above  whose  ragged  outlines,  themselves  tinted  with  gorgeous  golds  and  pinks  and 
opalescent  tints,  the  palest  of  fleckless  blue  extended  to  the  zenith.  The  shore  hills, 
where  visible  through  the  mists,  were  darkly  green,  and  in  the  foreground  of  the 
broad  picture  the  waters  of  the  bay  were  painted  in  with  as  ample  a  variety  of  tone 
and  shade  as  characterized  the  sky  effects;  near  by  the  sea  was  calm  and  infinitely 
blue,  merging  shoreward  into  greens,  and  here  and  there  darkened  with  rich  ultra- 
marine  patches,  branded  by  haphazard  breezes.  Finally  the  afterglow  faded  and 
night’s  purple  cloak  fell  upon  the  waters,  broken  by  the  pinpoint  illuminations  of 
the  city  and  the  overhead  brilliants  of  the  tropical  sky,  dazzlingly  bright  as  only  near 
equatorial  stars  can  be.” 

Panama  Past  and  Present.  By  Farnham  Bishop.  New  York.  The  Century  Co. 

1913.  Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  little  volume  of  262  pages,  excellently 
illustrated  and  written  in  plain,  intelligible,  good  English  that  any  high  school  boy 
can  understand,  and  in  a  style  that  chains  the  reader’s  interest  from  the  geographical 
introduction  to  the  last  paragraph.  Mr.  Bishop  has  had  unusual  facilities  for  gathering 
his  information  relative  to  the  building  of  the  great  canal  and  the  present  conditions 
of  Panama,  and  hence  his  statements  of  fact  relative  thereto  may  be  relied  upon. 
Aside  from  the  accuracy  of  the  information  imparted,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
historical  features  of  his  narrative  are  presented  in  such  an  entertaining  way  that  the 
book  has  all  the  charm  of  a  tale  of  adventure  and  romance.  Ilis  manner  of  stating  even 
the  dry  facts  of  geography  and  geology  is  unique  and  calculated  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  a  youthful  student  as  evidenced  by  his  first  paragraph. 

“A  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  extended  up  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  ice  sheet  covered  New  York,  there 
was  no  need  of  digging  a  Panama  Canal,  for  there  was  no  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Instead, 
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a  broad  strait  separated  South  and  Central  America,  and  connected  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  This  was  the  strait  that  the  early  European  navigators  were  to  hunt 
for  in  vain,  for  long  before  their  time  it  had  been  filled  up,  mainly  by  the  lava  and 
ashes  poured  into  it  by  the  volcanoes  on  its  banks.” 

That  one  paragraph  wouhl  give  a  boy  who  had  not  yet  studied  geology  much  food 
for  thought  and  would  doubtless  give  “dad  ”  occasion  to  brush  up  on  his  half-forgotten 
geological  lore  in  order  to  explain  all  about  the  glacial  epoch  and  the  ancient  sea 
which  once  covered  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Many  paragraphs  of  this 
character  may  be  found  in  the  book,  and  the  amount  of  valuable  information  it  con¬ 
tains  is  remarkable  and  of  such  character  that  it  will  claim  the  interest  of  mature  as 
well  as  youthful  readers.  One  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  book  is  the  one  entitled 
“How  the  Isthmus  was  made  healthy.”  This  story  of  the  fight  of  the  United  States 
.Vrmy  surgeons  against  the  yellow  fever  scourge  is  told  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
arouse  the  patriotic  pride  of  the  most  cold-blooded  American  ever  born,  while  the 
(•haj)ter  “IIow  we  live  on  the  Isthmus  to-day,”  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  present 
f'onditions  and  should  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  have  never  been  there  to  see  for 
themselves. 

The  International  Mind.  An  Argument  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes.  Hy  Nicholas  Murray  Hutler,  president  of  Columbia  University, 
president  of  The  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  etc.,  New 
York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1912.  Price,  75  cents. 

In  this  little  volume  are  collected  the  five  annual  opening  addresses  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  as  chairman  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  on  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  beginning  with  1907  and  closing  with  that  of  May  15,  1912. 

The  success  of  the  movement  for  international  arbitration  and  its  necessary  conse¬ 
quent,  international  peace,  depend  upon  the  education  of  public  opinion — the  final 
arbiter  against  whose  dictates  not  even  the  imbecility  of  vainglorious  centuries  of 
militarism  wilt  be  able  to  prevail.  Just  as  the  great  principles  of  international  law 
have  had  to  depend  upon  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  for  their  enforcement,  so 
will  the  principles  of  international  arbitration  receive  their  sustaining  jxjwer  from  the 
same  source.  Let  public  opinion  throughout  the  civilized  world  once  realize  that  the 
substitution  of  justice  for  might  is  right,  expedient,  and  profitable  in  international 
as  well  as  in  individual  controversies  the  great  battle  for  human  intelligence  will  be 
won  and  “wars  and  rumors  of  wars”  be  laid  away  on  the  shelves  of  the  past  together 
with  other  archaic  institutions. 

To  this  end,  that -of  the  education  of  public  thought,  to  the  development  of  what 
Dr.  Butler  aptly  terms  the  “International  Mind,”  the  dissemination  of  clear,  logical, 
convincing  argument  among  intelligent  people  is  necessary;  and  in  these  addresses 
may  be  found  so  much  to  put  even  average  intelligence  upon  inquiry  and  show  it  the 
absurdity  of  the  generally  used  arguments  against  the  settlement  of  all  international 
controversies  by  an  arbitral  court,  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  this  little  volume 
could  reach  every  man  who  can  read  English,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain.  The  era  of  world-wide  peace,  destined  to  be  forced  on  mankind  eventually 
by  the  spread  of  intelligence,  can  be  materially  hastened  by  a  general  propoganda 
of  plain  logic  such  as  is  contained  in  these  addresses. 

Zone  Policeman  88.  A  Close  Range  Study  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  Workers. 
By  Harry  A.  Franck,  author  of  “A  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the  World”  and 
“Four  Month-s  Afoot  in  Spain.”  New  York.  The  Century  Co.  1913. 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  shall  have 
become  a  remote,  though  still  somewhat  large,  incident  in  American  history,  Harry 
A.  Franck’s  “Zone  Policeman  88”  will  perhaps  find  a  thousand  intere.sted  readers 
where  more  ambitious  and  more  carefully  planned  and  written  tomes  will  find  one. 
This  because  it  portrays  in  vivid,  natural  colors  the  life  of  the  Canal  Zone  as  it  is 
lived  by  the  people  who  are  actually  doing  the  work.  Mr.  Franck  has  made  their 
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pers'oual  acquaintance.  He  has  lived  anions;  them  and  knows  ju.st  how  they  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being,  and  furthermore  has  the  knack — we  might  be  even  more 
dignified  and  say  genius — of  giving  his  readers  a  remarkably  realistic  series  of  literary 
moving  pictures.  His  narrative  is  unstilted,  free-and-easy,  natural  conversation.  A 
“corking”  good  story-teller  is  simply  giving  you  the  yarn  of  “the  diggers  of  the  ditch”; 
how  they  talk,  how  they  live,  incidentally  dwelling  a  little  on  his  own  experiences  and 
observations  and  adding  some  few  interesting  comments  and  reflections. 

Mr.  Franck  strolled  into  Panama  one  day  early  in  1912  and  decided  to  make  a 
little  study — not  of  the  canal  with  its  locks  and  dams,  cuts  and  fills,  engineering 
problems,  and  commercial  features — but  of  the  people  who  are  gathered  there  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth;  of  that  polyglot  population  of  many  shades  whose  thoughts 
are  perhaps  as  variegated  as  the  hues  of  their  skins,  gathered  there  by  the  magnetic 
attraction  of  Uncle  Sam’s  currency.  From  blue-eyed  Saxon  to  kinky-haired  African, 
bright-yellow  Mongolian  to  dark-brown  Hindu,  they  are  all  there  to  make  a  living, 
very  likely  on  easier  terms  and  under  pleasanter  conditions  than  they  have  hitherto 
known.  And  “Policeman  88”  circulates  among  them  all,  invades  their  homes,  a.sks 
questions,  laughs  and  jokes  with  them,  as  the  census  man  and  later  as  the  “plain¬ 
clothes  policeman,”  takes  an  inventory  of  them  all,  and  tells  you  the  result  in  314 
pages  of  quaint,  humorous,  delightful  narrative. 

The  Stock  Exchange  from  Within.  By  W.  C.  Van  Antwerp.  Garden  City,  New 
York.  Doublcday,  Page  &  Co.  1913. 

To  those  uninitiated  in  the  apparent  mysteries  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
this  volume  will  doubtless  be  more  or  less  of  a  revelation.  The  author,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  this  much-maligned  institution  for  many  years,  gives  a  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  explanation  in  plain  and  forcible  English  of  just  what  the  Stock  Exchange 
is,  how  it  and  other  similar  institutions  came  into  existence,  how  they  have  grown  in 
usefulne.ss  and  influence,  and  just  what  their  legitimate  functions  are. 

While  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  an  institution  absolutely  necessary  to  the  financial 
and  commercial  life  of  the  Nation,  may  need  no  defense  before  that  comparatively 
^mall  portion  of  the  American  public  which  really  understands  its  functions,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  continued  attacks  of  a  certain  class  of  political  agitators  added  to  the 
preachments  of  certain  other  perhaps  honest  reform  zealots,  have  aroused  much  bitter 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  honest  and  well-meaning  people  against  it.  To  combat 
this  prejudice  and  to  enlighten  the  general  public  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  a  duty  which  its  members  owe  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  great  business 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  entire  book  is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  especially  illuminating  are  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  “The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Speculation,”  “Panics,  and  the  Crisis  of  1907,” 
“A  Brief  History  of  the  Legislative  Attempts  to  Restrain  or  Suppress  Speculation,” 
and  “The  Day  on  ’Change.” 

Coconuts:  The  Consols  of  the  East.  By  H.  Hamel  Smith,  editor  of  “Tropical  Life,” 
and  F.  A.  G.  Pape,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  H.  S.  (B.  E.  A.),  etc.  With  foreword  by 
Sir  W.  H.  Lever,  Br.  London.  “Tropical  Life,”  Publishing  Dept.,  83-91 
Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.  Price,  10s.  net;  post  free,  11s.  net. 

This  volume  of  483  pages,  with  35  illustrations,  by  authors  who  have  had  many 
years  experience  in  tropical  planting,  deals  not  only  with  the  cultivation  and  growth 
of  the  coconut  palm,  but  gives  exhaustive  details  of  the  preparation  and  utilization 
of  its  by-products,  as  well  as  of  the  subsidiary  industries,  cattle  breeding,  etc.  In 
this  connection  the  authors  have  spared  no  pains  to  show  how,  on  a  well-managed 
coconut  estate,  where  plenty  of  water  abounds,  and  the  space  between  the  palms 
allows  room  for  catch  crops  to  flourish  and  cattle,  hogs,  etc.,  to  breed  and  increase,  the 
profits  to  be  secured  from  these  subsidiary  industries  can  be  made  as  important  per¬ 
haps  as  tho-e  arising  from  the  palms  themselves.  On  large  estates,  in  any  case,  the 
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suggestions  thrown  out  by  the  authors,  and  the  advice  and  instructions  given  as  to 
how  such  estates  can  be  managed  to  best  advantage,  are  certain  to  ])lace  the  book 
prominently  on  the  shelves  of  those  who  are  interested  in  coconuts.  Tlie  several 
chapters  dealing  with  the  seed  nuts,  nurseries  and  diseases,  need  of  manuring,  ques¬ 
tions  of  cattle  and  catch  crops,  with  making  copra,  the  extraction  of  fiber  and  oil, 
how  to  make  vinegar,  alcohol,  etc.,  the  possibilities  of  paper  making  even,  are  all 
full  of  valuable  information  lO  those  intere.sted  in  the  industry.  A  full  chapter  dealing 
with  coconut  planting  and  cultivation  in  Mexico,  together  with  those  devoted  to 
Panama  and  the  West  Indies  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book  to  Latin-American 
coconut  groweis. 

Silviculture  in  the  Tropics.  By  A.  F.  Broun,  commander  of  The  Imperial  Ottoman 
Order  of  the  Osmanih;  formerly  of  the  Indian  forest  .service;  later  conservator  of 
forests,  Cejdon;  and  lately  director  of  woods  and  forests,  Sudan  Government. 
Macmillan  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  St.  Martins  Street,  London.  1912.  Price,  $3  net. 

The  conservation  of  the  natural  forests  of  a  country  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants  usually  neglected  until  the  wasteful  inroads  upon 
this  asset  of  national  prosperity  make  themselves  acutely  felt.  Even  then  it  is  gen* 
erally  the  scarcity  of  timber  for  commercial  exploitation  that  claims  the  attention 
of  those  whose  interests  are  aroused,  while  the  far-reaching  effects  on  climate,  rain¬ 
fall,  soil,  flood  areas,  and  other  factors  which  accompany  the  denudation  of  forestal 
areas  are  ignored  by  all  save  the  more  thoughtful  of  our  conservationists.  The  fact 
is  that  the  general  public  is  woefully  ignorant  regarding  the  value  and  importance 
of  forests  aside  from  their  commercial  and  industrial  features,  and  a  treatise  such  as 
“Silviculture  in  the  Tropics”  should  be  found  in  every  school  and  college  as  well 
as  public  library  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  volume  deals  with  sihdculture  in  the  tropical  areas,  i.  e.,  the  belt  of  the 
world  included  between  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  the  treatment  of  the 
general  features  of  the  subject  is  extensive  and  thorough  and  much  of  it  applicable 
to  conditions  in  the  Temperate  Zones. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows: 

Part  I.  Factors  governing  and  influencing  the  existence  of  forests: 

Part  II.  Formation  and  regeneration  of  wcxwlland  crops: 

Part  III.  Training  and  improvement  of  forests;  and 

Part  IV.  Special  measures  of  maintenance  and  protection. 

From  four  to  nine  chapters  in  each  part  deal  comprehensively  with  these  subjects, 
while  nearly  100  illu^itrations  embellish  the  text. 

A  History  of  South  America.  1854-1904.  With  an  Additional  Chapter  Bringing  the 
History  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Charles  Edmond  Akers.  With  illustrations. 
New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1912. 

The  first  edition  of  this  well-known  work  appeared  in  August,  1904.  Its  value  as 
a  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  South  America  is  so  widely  recognized 
that  no  additional  comment  is  needed.  A  residence  of  14  years  in  South  America 
had  qualified  Mr.  Akers  with  the  requisite  knowledge  for  the  intelligent  treatment 
of  its  history,  and  his  work  was  done  in  a  conservative  and  careful  manner  and  with 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  people  of  whom  he  wrote.  The  attempt  to  cover 
the  period  since  1904  in  one  chapter,  however,  is  disappointing  and  in  many  respects 
falls  far  short  of  the  merits  of  the  main  body  of  the  work. 

Great  Britain  and  the  Panama  Canal.  A  Study  of  the  Tolls  Question.  By  George 
C.  Butte,  M.  A.,  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
1913. 

This  little  volume  of  76  pages  is  a  study  of  the  question  raised  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  to  whether  or  not  the  granting  of  free  passage  through  the  Panama  Canal 
to  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  is  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
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Hay-Paunccfote  treaty.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  a  very  able  and  lucid  manner 
and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  based  on  the  natural  and  rational  constructions  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  the  li^ht  of  frenerally  accepted  principles  of  construction 
as  laid  down  by  writers  on  international  law.  The  booklet  is  most  certainly  a  strong 
brief  for  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States. 

Latin-American  Universities  and  Special  Schools,  liy  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon,  vice 
president  of  Mhimi  University.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education:  Bulletin, 

1912,  No.  30.  Whole  number  504.  Wa.shington.  Government  Printing  Office, 

1913. 

In  this  volume  of  153  pages  will  be  found  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  subject  of 
higher  and  special  education  in  Latin  America  by  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in 
this  country.  The  timeliness  and  imporUince  of  such  a  work  is  very  aptly  stated  in 
the  letter  of  transmittal  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  commLssioner  of  education,  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

“The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin-American  Republics  south 
of  us  are  coiestantly  becoming  closer,  and  the  subjects  of  common  interest  more  num¬ 
erous.  With  increase  of  commercial  interests  there  should  come  a  like  increase  in 
intellectual  and  cultural  interests.  The  value  of  commercial  relations  between  two 
countries  is  not  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  alone.  The  exchange  of  ideas,  the 
feeling  of  interdependence,  the  sentiments  of  friendship,  fellowship,  and  brotherhood, 
and  the  broader  outlook  and  fuller  and  richer  life  which  come  to  the  people  of  both 
countries  are,  or  .should  be,  no  less  important  than  the  exchange  of  the  products  of 
mines,  fields,  forests,  and  factories  and  the  material  wealth  gained  thereby. 

“The  highest  ideals  of  a  country’  are  to  be  found  in  its  universities  and  colleges, 
the  home  of  the  best  that  has  come  down  from  the  past,  the  birthplace  of  the  best 
that  is  to  go  forth  into  the  future.  Established  and  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  conserv¬ 
atism,  they  are  the  training  ground  for  the  leaders  in  all  lines  of  future  progre.ss.--. 
They  are  the  power  houses  and  transferring  stations  of  civilization,  in  which  new  cur¬ 
rents  are  generated  and  older  currents  and  those  generated  elsewhere  are  transformed 
into  the  voltage  required  for  the  new  work.  Therefore,  one  learns  the  heart  of  a 
people  most  easily  and  most  surely  through  a  study  of  its  colleges  and  universities.’’ 

Ur.  Brandon’s  work  is  the  result  of  personal  observation  and  investigation.  His 
eminent  fitness  to  write  a  treatise  of  this  character  is  so  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
Bulletin’,  through  the  series  of  able  special  articles  dealing  with  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  in  no  less  than  13  of  the  I.atin  American  Republics  which  have 
appeared  in  this  magazine,  that  additional  comment  is  unnecessary’.  Ilis  opjior- 
tunities  and  facilities  for  gathering  the  information  required  for  this  work  and  the 
thorough  manner  in  which  he  has  made  a  study  of  his  subject  are  revealed  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  his  prefatory  note  as  follows: 

“During  the  latter  part  of  1911  and  the  first  part  of  1912  I  traveled  in  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Latin  America,  studying  the  institutions  of  higher  and  special  educa¬ 
tion.  I  visited  practically  all  the  universities  and  a  great  many  normal,  commercial, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  schools,  with  the  ambition  of  observing  at  first-hand  their 
organization,  administration,  curricula,  methods,  and  phy’sical  equipment.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  interv’iews  with  administrative  officers,  instructors,  and  students  I  gathered 
all  the  printed  matter  available,  such  as  official  reports,  curricula,  laws,  and  statutes 
of  the  institutions,  historical  notes,  university  and  student  publications,  and  statis¬ 
tical  memoranda.  Even  for  institutions  not  visited  I  have  had  access  in  most  cases 
to  original  official  reports.” 

The  book  offers  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  educational  systems 
of  the  Latin  American  Republics  and  incidentally  throws  additional  light  on  their 
high  ideals  and  cultural  progre.ss. 
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The  Beginnings  of  Spanish-American  Diplomacy.  By  William  Sponce  Jiobcrtt^on, 
Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor  of  history  in  the  I'niversity  of  Illinois.  (Reprinted 
from  Turner  Essays  in  American  History,  pages  231-267.  Copyright,  litlO,  bv 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

In  this  pamphlet  of  36  pages  may  be  found  a  study  of  the  early  diplomatic  history 
of  the  Spanish-American  colonies  and  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionists  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  nations  from  1810  to  1816,  with  special  attention  to 
Venezuela,  which  was  for  a  time  the  “storm  center  of  the  early  revolution.”  The 
author  has  evidently  made  quite  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  and  the  result 
of  his  researches  is  given  in  an  interesting  manner.  Of  especial  interest  is  his  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  United  States  toward  the  young  nations  strug¬ 
gling  for  independence. 

Glimpses  of  Panama  and  of  the  Canal.  By  Mary  L.  McCarty.  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Tiernan-Dart  Printing  Co.  1913. 

This  bright  little  volume  of  182  pages',  embellished  with  some  30  illustrations  and 
a  map  of  the  Canal  Zone,  contains  a  surprising  amount  of  information  anent  the  canal, 
its  construction,  and  the  life  of  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama.  The  author  gives  her 
observations  and  impressions  in  an  entertaining  and  vivacious  manner  that  claims 
the  reader’s  interest  from  start  to  finish.  It  is  seeing  the  canal  and  its  environment 
through  a  woman’s  eyes,  a  novelty  which  lends  additional  charm  to  the  narrative 
for  readers  who  have  perhaps  read  weightier  tomes  dealing  with  the  engineering, 
economic,  commercial,  and  statistical  features  of  the  great  enterprise. 

The  Republic  of  Chile.  A  Popular  Description  of  the  Country;  Its  People,  and  Its 
Customs.  By  David  W.  Caddick.  Is.  net.  London:  Arthur  11.  Stockwell, 
29  Ludgate  Hill,  E.  C. 

In  this  pamphlet  of  64  pages  will  be  found  brief  sketches  of  the  geography,  history, 
history  of  the  navy,  resources  and  industries,  leading  cities,  government,  railways, 
social  customs,  sjwrts,  etc.,  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  compiled  by  Mr.  Caddick,  who 
resided  in  the  country  for  four  years. 

A  Bibliography  of  South  America.  Compiled  by  T.  P.  O’llalloran.  Librerias 
Mackern,  Buenos  Aires.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Ix)ndon,  W.  C. 
1912.  Price,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  $1.  To  other  Republics  in  South 
America  and  any  part  of  North  America,  $0.50  oro. 

In  this  pamphlet  of  55  pages  will  be  found  quite  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of 
English  books  on  South  America,  classified  by  authors  and  subjects.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  containing  an  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  authors  with 
only  such  works  as  they  have  written  on  South  America  included  beneath  their 
names;  the  second  part  contains  a  list  of  all  these  works  rearranged  and  classified 
under  their  various  subject  headings.  In  the  second  part  are  also  included  many 
magazine  articles  upon  subjects  dealing  with  Sotith  America  which  have  come  within 
the  view  of  the  author.  While  the  omission  of  many  important  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  leading  magazines  of  the  United  States  in  recent  years  give  evidence 
that  the  author’s  research  in  this  field  has  been  rather  limited,  the  fact  remains  that 
this  pamphlet  will  be  of  great  service  to  tho.se  who  are  seeking  special  information 
anent  South  American  subjects. 

Latin  America:  Its  Rise  and  Progress.  By  F.  Garcia  Calderon.  With  a  preface  by 
Raymond  Poincar4,  of  the  French  Academy,  president  of  the  council  of  ministers. 
Translated  by  Bernard  Miall.  With  a  map  and  34  illustrations.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1913.  Price,  $3  net. 

No  better  appreciation  of  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of 
the  Western  World  can  be  written  than  the  first  paragraph  of  the  preface,  in  which  the 
present  President  of  France  sums  up  its  merits.  He  writes: 

“Here  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  and  digested  by  everyone  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  Latin  genius.  It  is  written  by  a  young  Peruvian  diplomatist.  It  is  full 
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of  life  and  thought.  History,  politics,  economic  and  social  science,  literature,  phi¬ 
losophy — M.  Calderon  is  familiar  with  all  and  touches  upon  all  with  competence  and 
without  pedantry.  The  entire  evolution  of  the  South  American  Republics  is  com¬ 
prised  in  the  volume  which  he  now  submits  to  the  European  public.” 

As  a  masterly  exposition  of  Latin-American  civilization  as  it  was  and  as  it  now  is, 
from  the  standjwint  of  a  Latin-American  scholar  and  thinker  who  has  no  hesitation  in 
giving  the  reader  his  views  of  its  faults  as  welt  as  of  its  virtues,  the  book  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  among  recent  historical  works. 

Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  Steedman.  Bear  Admiral.  United  States  Navy, 
with  His  Autobiography  and  Private  Journals.  1811-1890.  Edited  by  Amos 
Lawrence  Mason,  A.  IL,  M.  1).,  Harvard.  Cambridge.  Privately  printed  at 
The  Riverside  Press.  1912. 

This  interesting  volume  of  550  pages  has  been  loaned  to  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  L'nion.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  only  100  copies  of  this  valuable  addition  'to  the  historical  literature  of  the  L’nited 
States  have  been  printed.  The  personal  recollections,  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography, 
of  one  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  naval  officers  this  country  has  known  form  a  narrative 
of  absorbing  interest  not  only  for  the  personal  element  but  also  because  of  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  many  of  the  other  great  characters  that  have  molded  the  destinies  of  the 
Nation  and  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Admiral  Stcedman’s  career  as 
an  officer  covered  a  peri(Ki  of  45  years,  from  1828  to  the  day  of  his  retirement  for  age  in 
1878.  As  a  lieutenant  on  the  St.  Marys  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  a  commander  in 
the  Paraguay  expedition  (1858-1800),  and,  finally,  in  his  services  during  the  Civil  War 
he  distinguished  himself  and  earned  the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  in 
Washington  in  his  eightieth  year,  honored  and  beloved  by  a  reunited  Nation. 

Of  exceptional  interest  are  his  graphic  descriptions  of  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo. 
Corrientes,  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  people  of  these  cities  extended  to  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  fleet  during  its  visit  in  1858-1800,  as  is  the  story  of  his  last  cruise 
embracing  the  cities  of  the  west  coast  in  1872-73.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  volume 
may  at  some  time  in  the  future  be  published  for  general  circulation. 

Bibliographie  Trimestrielle  de  Droit  International.  Paris,  28  Rue  Corvisart.  (Xllle.  ■ 
Subscription  price,  3  francs  per  year. 

This  valuable  little  publication  gives  not  only  alphabetically  arranged  lists  of  all 
French  publications  dealing  with  international  law,  but  also  summarizes  the  contents 
of  publications  relative  to  diplomacy,  colonization,  politics,  and  foreign  laws  which 
have  appeared  in  the  quarter  immediately  prior  to  its  issue.  Theses  and  articles  of 
review  are  given  attention,  as  well  as  books.  It  is  published  quarterly,  and  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  payable  after  receipt  of  the  last  quarterly  issue  in  each  year.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  an  alphabetical  table  of  works  and  authors  completes  the  annual  volume. 
In  many  instances  complete  tables  of  contents  of  the  more  important  publications  are 
given. 

Pocket  Dictionary.  Miskito-English-Spanish  and  English-Miskito-Spanish.  By  H. 
Berckenhagen,  Moravian  missionary.  Published  by  the  Moravian  Mission  in 
Bluefields,  Nicaragua.  1906.  Printed  by  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

This  little  volume  includes  a  guide  for  the  pronunciation  of  vowels  and  some  of  the 
consonants  in  the  Miskito  language,  quite  an  extensive  vocabulary,  and  an  appendix 
showing  the  manner  of  conjugating  the  Miskito  verb. 

(Reviews  by  C.  E.  A.) 
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L’Am6rique  Latine— RCpublique  Argentine.  By  Eugenio  Garzon,  introduction  by 
Mr.  Enrique  R.  Larreta,  third  edition,  published  by  Bernard  Gra.sset,  61  Rue 
des  Saints-Pere.s,  Paris,  1913.  Price,  o  franc.-:. 

Mr.  Eugenio  Garzon,  former  .-senator  in  Uruguay  and  who  to-day  has  become  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  editors  of  the  foreign  jrress  through  hLs  as.sociation  with  the 
Figaro,  of  Paris,  as  editor  in  chief  of  its  Latin  American  section,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  edition  of  his  book  on  the  Argentine  Rei)ublic,  which  proves  the  author 
to  be  not  only  a  master  of  the  intricacies  of  the  French  language  but  an  aV)le  historian 
and  deep  stmlent  of  economic  conditions  as  well,  with  a  clear  insight  into  the  i)resent 
situation  and  future  of  this  great  Republic.  The  book  is  prefaced  by  a  pen  portrait 
of  Mr.  Garzon  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Larreta  and  an  introduction  by  the  author.  The 
first  part  of  this  interesting  work  is  devoted  to  a  historical  sketch  of  San  Martin,  the 
liberator  of  southern  South  America  and  who  with  Bolivar  and  Washington  comjjletes 
the  trilogy  t)f  the  great  republican  liberators  of  the  New  World,  and  the  important 
role  playe.l  by  San  Martin  in  the  emancipation  of  the  hispano-American  colonies, 
the  action  taking  place,  as  the  author  so  aptly  states,  on  a  vast  stage  extending  from 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  continent  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  within  the  space  of 
two  decades  of  struggle.  The  second  part,  which  deals  with  the  commercial,  financial, 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  its  wonderful  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  contains  the  latest  available  statistics  and  fulfills  the  ever-present  need  of 
an  uj)-to-date  handbook  which  should  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  student  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  to  the  cai)italist  looking  for  new  fields  for  investment  in  foreign  lands. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  diagrams  showing  the  progress  in  cattle  raising,  value  of 
exports,  commerce  in  cereals,  cultivated  areas,  cold-storage  industry,  railroads,  ])ublic 
instruction,  etc.  Two  of  the  latest  maps  of  the  Argentine  Republic  have  been  inserted 
in  the  text,  one  of  which  shows  the  population,  area,  railroads,  cattle  raising,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  production  by  Provinces. 

L ’Argentine  Telle  Qu’elle  Est  (Argentina  as  It  Is).  By  Paul  Walle,  sent  on  special 
mission  by  the  ministry  of  commerce.  120  illustrations  and  3  maps.  Librarie 
Orientale  and  An'4ricaine.  E.  Guilmoto,  editor,  6  Rue  de  M4ziferes,  Paris, 
France.  Price,  8  francs  50. 

Mr.  Paul  Walle  has  been  intrusted  with  numerous  missions  to  South  America  by  the 
French  Government,  the  results  of  which  have  been  embodied  in  three  books  on  Brazil, 
entitled  “  From  Uruguay  to  the  Sao  Francisco  River,”  “From  the  Sao  Francisco  River 
to  the  Amazon,”  and  “  Rubber  of  Brazil,”  and  one  on  Peru  published  under  the  title 
of  “Economical  Peru.*-’  In  this  latest  book  of  Mr.  Walle,  “L’Argentine  Telle  Qu’elle 
Est,”  the  opening  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  very  interesting  historical,  geographical, 
•administrative,  and  political  sketch  of  this  great  country,  which  for  years  to  come  will 
offer  a  vast  field  of  action  to  energy  and  c-apital.  Other  chapters  deal  with  agriculture; 
commerce;  stock  raising;  colonization;  real-estate  values;  investments  of  European 
capital;  character,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  people;  public  instruction;  and  the 
|)ress,  followed  by  a  general  review  of  the  different  Provinces.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  better  or  more  complete  handbook  of  the  Argentine  Republic  than  this  book 
of  Mr.  Walle,  which  is  written  in  such  an  interesting  and  entertaining  style  and  is  so 
profusely  illustrated  that  it  ajjpeals  equally  to  those  interested  in  the  study  of  economic 
conditions  of  the  countries  of  South  America  and  to  the  reader  who  finds  pleasure  in 
books  of  travel  in  foreign  lands. 

Monrolsme?  Notes-Etudes  sur  la  Politique  continentale  americaine  5,  l’4gard  de 
I’Europe  par  F.  Capella  y  Pons,  docteur  en  droit,  secretaire  honoraire  de  la  lega¬ 
tion  de  I’uruguay  i  Berlin.  Paris.  Emile  Larose,  libraire-editeur,  11  Rue 
Victor-Cou.sin.  1913. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  a  prominent  Latin  American  jurist  and 
diplomat.  It  is  a  very  able  exposition  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  President 
4649— Bull.  3—13 - 7 
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Monroe  in  1823,  the  “pure  Monroism”  wliich  recei\es  the  approbation  and  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  writer.  Its  attack  is  leveled  against  the  developments  and  accretions 
which  have  been  added  thereto  and  which,  to  the  Latin  American  mind,  seem  hi 
involve  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  a  special  right  of  protection  and 
consequently  a  sort  of  hegemony  over  the  other  American  Republics. 

Monroism,  as  Sr.  Capella  conceives  it,  should  connote  the  common  aspirations  of 
all  American  peoples  toward  independence,  liberty,  and  fraternity.  It  is  a  moral 
tie  joining  them  in  economic  and  intellectual  comradeship.  It  is  not  and  it  should 
not  be  construed  as  animosity  toward  the  European  countries  from  which  all  the 
-American  peoples  have  their  origin.  It  is  not  and  should  not  mean  the  preponder¬ 
ance  or  superiority  of  any  one  country  or  group  of  countries  over  the  others.  One 
chapter  deals  with  the  liberation  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  which  the  author  sets  forth 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  motives  inspiring  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  in  face  of  the  dire  predictions  of  outremer  relative  to 
its  motives.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  its  origin, 
its  purjiose,  scope,  and  accomplished  results.  The  author,  while  criticizdng  the  term 
“Union.”  gives  unstinted  praise  to  the  present  administration  and  refers  to  the  true 
spirit  of  -Americanism  which  inspires  the  present  director  in  his  dealings  with  the 
South  American  countries  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  true  policy  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  international  relations  and  appreciation  of  the  legitimate  susceptibilities  of 
different  peoples  which  should  be  carefully  respected. 

(Reviews  by  M.  MacN.) 


.SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  AUGUST  16,  1913.* 


ARGENTINA. 


Hate,  j  .Vulhor. 


Industrial  census,  telephones. 


May  28 


Publication,  “Ceneral  Description  of  the  .\rpentitie  Republic,’’ 
1913. 

Copy  “Review  of  the  River  Plate” . 

Foreign  commerce  of  Argentine  for  1912 . 


June  3 

June  Ifi 
June  18 


R.  M.  liartleman,  consul 
general,  Uucnos  .\ires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


BRAZIL.  I 

Copy  of  Diario  Official  (June  1."),  1913)  containing  details  of  con-  June  IS  ;  Julius  0.  Lay,  consul  general, 
struction  work.  i  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

CHILE.  I 


Trade  and  industrial  notes:  Savings-bank  deposits  at  Iteginninp. 
1913— Number  of  public  schools  and  errollment,  1912— The  in¬ 
dustries— Foreign  public  debt— Revenue  collected— Rill  to  re- 
■serve  iron-ore  deposits. 

Incrca.se  of  the  duty  on  undressed  lumber . 

First  National  and  Industrial  Congress  of  Chile . 

Increase  of  duty  on  lard . 


June 


do. 
■  do. 
.do. 


A.  Winslow,  con.sul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


roLOMRIA. 

Copal  gum . 

Oil  drilling . 


June  in  j  Leland  Harrison,  charge 
I  d’  affaires,  Bogota. 

June  19  '  Do. 


<  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  T.atin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .Vmerican  I'nion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Reports  received  up  to  August  15,  1913 — Continued. 


Title.  I 

Date. 

.\uthor. 

CUBA.  j 

Annunl  report  on  the  foreign  trade  for  1912 . j 

July  4 

James  L.  Rodgers,  consul  gen- 

eral  at  llayana. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC.  j 

May  10 

Charles  M.  Hathaway,  eon- 

Annual  report  on  eomtneree  and  Industries  from  the  district . j 

Coffee  exports  from  the  northern  half  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  j 

July  7 

sul,  Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 

GUATEMALA.  1 

Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  jr.,  consul 
general,  Guatemala  City. 

Do. 

Automobile  trafllc  regulations . 

June  28 

Do. 

V’ital  statistics . 

July  7 

Do. 

HAITI. 

General  commercial  situation  during  the  first  six  months  of  1913. i 

July  11 

J.  B.  Ferres,  consul.  Port  au 

HONDURAS.  ! 

Prince. 

Motor  car  and  traffic  regulations . 

July  r. 

A.  T.  Ilaeberlc,  consul,  Tegu- 

cigalpa. 

MEXICO. 

Commerce  and  industries  in  district,  calendar  year  1911 . 

May  1 

Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  consui, 

“The  maguey  plant  and  its  multitudinous  uses” . 

!  May  27 

Nuevo  Laredo. 

Theodore  C.  Hamm,  consul, 

j  June  17 

Durango. 

Clarence  S.  Edwards,  consul. 

1 ...  do . 

Acapulco. 

1)0. 

.9crap  metal . 

June  18 

Do. 

Oil  of  linaloe . 

■  June  20 

Do. 

Cattle,  prices  of  land,  agriculture . 

1  June  21 

Do. 

Knit  goods  and  knitting  machinery . 

|. .  .do . 

Do. 

Prospects  of  coffee  and  oranges  in  the  canton  of  Coatepco . 

I  June  20 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  consul. 

Motor  vehicles . 

L.do _ 

Veracruz. 

John  B.  Glenn,  consular 

Paper  dress  patterns . 

1  June  28 

agent,  Guanajuato. 

John  R.  Silliman,  vice  con- 

Auto  traffic  regulations . 

1  June  .30 

sul,  Saltillo. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen- 

Do . 

July  2 

July  10 

i  July  14 

eral,  Mexico  City. 

Gaston  Schmutz,  consul, 
Aguascalientes. 

J.  W.  German,  vice  and  dep¬ 
uty  consul  in  charge,  Pro¬ 
greso. 

Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  consul 

Do . 

State  of  exports  for  six  months  ending  June  30, 1913 . 

Arsenic . 

1 

l...do . 

Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 
Wilbert  L.  Bonnev,  consul. 

Cattle  shipments . 

1 

1  July  10 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul, 

Motor  traffic  regulations . . . 

July  21 

Tampico. 

Claude  E.  Guvant,  vice  con- 

^  sul,  Ensenada. 

PARAGUAY. 

i 

Tools  and  machinery . 

i  June  11 

Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul. 

Exporters  of  scrap  metal . 

i. .  .do . 

Asuncion. 

Do. 

.Scientific  apparatus . 

1  June  12 

Do. 

Electric  power  plants . 

...do . 

Do. 

URUGUAY.  i 

Uruguay  liye  stock  statistics . 

June  14 

;  Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul. 

Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA. 

Possibilities  of  a  direct  steamship  line . 

July  7 

I'homas  W.  Voetter,  consul, 

-Igcncy  lor  .American  goods . ■; . 

July  8 

I.a  Guaira. 

Do. 

Sugar . 

.  .do . 

Do. 

Duty  on  cement  and  hydrate<l  lime . 

;  July  11 

Do. 

Tllpy  total  foreijrn  commerce  of  the  Dominican  Eepnhlic  for  the 
year  1912,  according  to  the  report  of  the  receiver  general 
of  dominican  customs,  amounted  to  $20,603,146,  of  which 
$8,217,898  were  imports,  and  $12,385,248  were  exports. 
'Phe  figures  for  the  year  1911  were:  Imports,  $6,949,662;  exports, 
$10,995,546;  total,  $17,945,208.  The  increase  for  the  year  was,  there¬ 
fore:  Imports,  $1,268,236;  exports,  $1,389,702;  total,  $2,657,938. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1912  was 
$4,167,350.  For  the  year  1911  it  was  $4,045,884. 

IMPOKTS. 

Tlio  imports  lor  tlu*  last  lour  y(‘:\rs,  l>y  couiitrios  of  origin,  wore  as  follows: 


United  States. . . . 

(Jermany . 

United  Kiiiedom 

Franee . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Porto  Uico . 

Cul)a . 

Other  countries. . 


Total 


Tile  imports  liy  jirincipal  articles  for  UlOii.  1!)1(),  1!)]1.  ami  K)I2  were  as  follow 


Iron  and  steel . 

Cotton  manufacturos . 

Kice . 

Flour,  wheat . 

Moat  and  dairy  products . 

Wood  and  manufactures . 

Oils . 

V'cRutahle  fillers  and  manufactures,  other  than  cotton. 

I/cather  and  manufactures . 

Fish,  preserved,  and  fish  jiroducts . 

Chemicals,  drujts,  and  dyes . 

Vehicles . 

Asricultural  implements . 

Sugar,  refined,  and  confectionery . 

Boer,  bottled . 

Paper  and  manufactures,  not  including  printed  matter 

Soap . 

Hats  and  caps . 

Metals  and  manufactures,  other  than  iron  and  steel _ 

Wines  .and  liquors . 

Bro.adstulTs,  other  than  wheat  flour . 

Materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap . 

Silk,  manufactures  of . 

Wool  and  manufactures . 

Coal . 

Vegetables . 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware . 


1  In  1909,  1910,  and  1911  not  separately  stated. 
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The  imports  by  articles  and  countries  for  tlie  year  1912  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Iron  and  steel,  manufactures 
of: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Oermany . 

Franco . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Cuba . 

i'orto  Rico . 

Other  countries . 


$1,343,637 

129,966 

118,668 

9,975 

3,650 

1,0,53 

1,400 

2,576 

15,875 


Articles.  Quantity. 

Value. 

Vegetable  fibers  other  than 
cotton: 

United  States . 

1  ?105,G45 

United  Kingdom . 

43,025 

Germany . 

66,276 

France . 

7,049 

Spain . 

7,044 

Italy . 

938 

Cuba . 

7 

I’orto  Rico . 

4,257 

Other  countries . 

2,009 

Total . ' 

1,626,800 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

859,456 
474,733 
135, 135 
29,984 
54,657 
29,029 
30 
9,083 
16,358 

1,608,465 

Rice: 

1  Kilos. 

'  155,555 

49,131 
11, 662,  .380 

1  599 

197 

!  241,248 

12,057 

2,861 

742,026 

74 

22 

15,942 

United  Kingdom . 

(lormany . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Flour,  wheat: 

United  States . 

Germany’ . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

;  12,109,110 

772,982 

7,254,111 

30 

1  6,242 

452,785 

3 

389 

7,260,383 

453, 177 

240,157 

415 

88,074 

3,206 

901 

2,179 

236 

1,280 

84,530 

Total . 1 

420,978 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

301,810 

302 

29,352 

3,853 

1,947 

329 

1,139 

2,962 

1,735 

i 

343,429 

Oils: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

F'rance . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

.  277,064 

i .  4,083 

1 .  5,493 

.  3,733 

1 .  16,313 

.  906 

.  1,973 

.  2,505 

.  312,070 

Total . . I  236,250 


Leather,  and  manufactures  | 

of:  j 

United  States .  168,672 

United  Kingdom .  8,467 

Germany . ,  16,013 

France .  1,840 

Spain .  3,310 

Italy .  1,012 

Cuba .  54 

I’orto  Rico .  1,494 

Other  countries . 450 


'  Total . 

.  201,312 

Fish,  preseryeti,  and  fish 
products: 

Uniteri  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

F'rance . 

Spain . 

„  Italy . 

1!  I’orto  Rico . 

Other  countries . 

1 

173,950 
i  588 

7,822 
1,460 
4,804 
184 
15 
1,041 

i  Total . 

189,864 

Chemicals,  dnig:s,  and  dyes: 

110,086 

2,053 

11,653 

34,063 

1,247 

4,180 

29 

1,970 

562 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

F'rance . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Cuba . 1 

I’orto  Rico . 1 

'  Other  countries . 

Total . 

165,843 

Vehicles: 

United  States . ' 

1 

117,085 

11,646 

France . 

Italy . 

I’orto  Rico . 

1  Other  countries . 

1,878 

.53 

35 

23,706 

Total . 

. 1 

154,403 

.Agricultural  implements: 

United  States . ; 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . ' 

Franco . , 

Spain . 

Italy . 1 

Other  countries . j 


97,176 

4,792 

35,985 

482 

13 

1 

903 


Total. 


139,352 


Sugar,  refined,  and  confec-  ' 

tionery: 

United  States .  113,619 

United  Kingdom . .  5,607 

Germany . : .  2,764 

Franco .  3,584 

Spain . 909 
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Quantity.  Value. 


i  Quantity.  ;  Value. 


Surar,  refined,  and  confec-  ^ 

tionery— Continued.  i 

Italy . j 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries . I 


Beer,  bottled; 

United  States. . .. 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

France . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries... 


Litm. 
07,789  i 
6,162  I 
452,667  1 
32  I 
883 

16,687  ' 


Paper,  and  manufactures  of:{ 

United  States . | 

United  Kingdom . I 

Germany . | 

France . | 

I&ly . I 


Porto  Rico . . 

. i 

Other  countries . 

. i 

Total . ! 

. i 

Soap:  ! 

KUo».  1 

X'nited  States . 

674,433 

United  Kingdom . 

43 : 

Germany . 

1,585 

France . 

2,697  ; 

Spain . 

692  i 

Italy . 

218 

Cuba . 

2 

Porto  Rico . 

497  ; 

Other  countries . i 

13,672 

Total . 

69:1,839 

Hats  and  caps: 


United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Cuba . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries... 


Metals,  and  manufactures 
of,  other  than  iron  and 
steel: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Cuba . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries . 


Breadstulls,  other  than 
wheat  Hour: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

Franco . 

Spain . 

luily . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries . 


Materials  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  soap: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

Italy . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries . 


Silk,  manufactures  of: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom.. 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Cuba . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries.... 


Wool,  and  manufactures  of: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . I 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . : 

Italy . ; 

Cuba . 

Porto  Rico . ’ 

Other  countries . ! 


Coal: 

United  States.... 
United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries... 


Vegetables: 

United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Cuba . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries... 


Wines  and  liquors: 
United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Cuba . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries... 


Earthen,  stone,  and  china 
ware: 

United  States . ] 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . i 

France . I 

Spain . i 

Italy . i 

Porto  Rico . ' 

Other  countries . I 


Total. 


Total. 


49,741 
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EXPORTS. 

The  exports  for  the  last  four  years  by  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows; 


I'JOU  1910  1911  '  1912 


L'niKxl  States .  $4,7(W,354  S7,(><il,30;t  $5,751,41)4  1  $7,274, tHKi 

(iermany .  2,ls2,127  ;  2,094,033  2,94(i,SoS  '  1,774,049 

I'nited  kinsdora .  70,915  141,947  703,SS1  '  1,242,930 

Kranoe .  924,015  ‘  723,334  1,030,700  1  9:«,212 

I’ortoKieo .  10,327  03,443  51,529  !  43,220 

Italy .  15,010  '  22,014  3,397  20,999 

Cuba .  10,147  '  9,115  ,  20,907  !  15,429 

Otlier countries. .  179,139  133,934  371,304  ■  1,0*19,753 


Total .  S,113,li90  ,  10,349,023  10,995,540  j  12,335,243 


The  exports  by  articles  for  the  last  four  years  were  as  follows: 


1999 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Sugar,  raw . 

$3,  .304, 931 

$5,590,539 

$4, 159, 733 

$5,  S4I,  .'157 

Cat-ao . 

2, 759, 191 

2,349,535 

3,902,111 

4,24.3, 724 

Leaf  tobacco . 

l,23y,  4.V5 

95.'<,441 

1,421,424 

970,337 

CofToc . 

12N,2()2 

323, 749 

3iy, 142 

500, 107 

Heeswax . 

i2:i,  7m 

14S,S04 

Uw,317 

14.3, 7(X) 

Hides  of  cattle . 

123, 732 

104,303 

122,391 

Ilananas . 

12o,7W 

2S>,647 

194,759 

111,749 

Cotton . 

1  10, 7C7 

1  17,974 

4r»,M)t) 

ioi,2y.s 

Vegetable  fibers  other  than  cotton . 

\  7,315 

19,  .54*1 

13,292 

Goatskins . 

t)0,3iU 

.39,0.34 

79,542 

97, 131 

Ilonev . 

43,  (H5 

.53,322 

5N, 

77,451 

Ligniim-vitae . 

34,329 

79,974 

fiO,  703 

93, 142 

Live  anim:ils . 

I<3, 7t*>5 

43,398 

93,9.39 

*i0,03.5 

Woods,  other  than  specified . 

73,597 

.5<i,  104 

04, 2SS 

51,531 

Drugs  and  dve  materials . 

bO, ooy 

101, ys*) 

49,401 

Coconuts . 

4,020 

ii,r)Si 

12,535 

Cigars  and  cigarettes . 

10,76S 

22, 103 

35,730 

11,.S20 

Mahogimv . 

10,9S1 

13,579 

10,240 

11,733 

Gums  and  resins . 

2,203 

1,792 

3,2.59 

.3,993 

Copra . 

5,312 

14,543 

5,922 

1,,399 

Other  exports . 

24,903 

30,212 

125, 150 

110,370 

The  exports  by  articles  and  countries  of  destination  for  the  year  1912  were  as  follows ; 


Quantity. 

1  Value. 

Sugar  (raw): 

United  St.ates . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

Other  countries  ‘ . 

Kilos. 

56, 4.50,  t)09 
15,984,8.57 
1,  .524, 075 
14,815,999 

'  S.3,C47,075 
1, 1.35,045 
104,  .500 
954.737 

Total . 

88,775,297 

5,841,357 

Cacao:* 

United  States . 

Germany . 

France . 

14,375,010  i 
3,924,(27 
2,832,965 

!  2,937,987 

1  742, 106 

5(iS,031 

Total . 

20,832,002  j 

4,248,724 

I>eaf  tobacco: 

United  States . 

Germany . 

France . 

Other  countries . 

6.5,090 

5,085,129 

5(i0,4,52 

43,973 

12,521 

588,058 

00,211 

9,547 

Total . 

5,754.649 

G70,.^37 

Quautitt'.  I  Value. 


Coffee: 

Kilos. 

United  States . 

1,059,931 

1277, 134 

Germany . 

,391, 174 

109,724 

France . 

9,59,089 

151,0.35 

Italy . 

1.34,990 

29,995 

Other  countries . 

17,299 

4,229 

Total . 

2,259, 147 

5(>G,  107 

Beeswax: 

United  States . 

17,930 

9,971 

Germany . 

227,84.5 

l‘J7, 974 

France . 

21,029 

10,755 

Total . 

266,801 

148,700 

Hides  of  cattle: 

United  States . 

9,519 

1,902 

United  Kingdom . 

1,M1 

300 

Germany . 

267,494 

95,912 

France . 

39, 143 

11,94.3 

Porto  Rico . 

35, 5t^ 

12,  .334 

Total . 

347,332 

122,391 

>  Practically  all  the  supar  exported  to  “Other  countries”  went  to  Canada;  only  24,900  kilos,  value 
1045,  went  to  other  countries. 

>  Much  cacao  is  exported  subject  to  order,  and  final  destination  may  vary  some  from  above  table. 
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Hauaiias: 

United  States... 
Other  comnries. 


t'otton: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom. 

Oermany . 

France.'. . 


'  Quantity. 

Value. 

Bunches. 

223,000 

$111,500 

492 

240 

223, 492 

111,740  , 

Kilos.  ' 

07,435 

.i  89,l'4)8 

20,389 

12,310 

3,054 

.1  34,803 

10,420 

350,042 

101,298  ^ 

\cgctable  fibers  other 
than  cotton: 

<  iermany . 

France . 

Cuba . 

I’orto  Rico . 


Drugs  and  dye  materials: 

Uniteil  titatcs . 

United  Kingdom . 

C.ermany . 

France.'. . 


Coconuts: 

United  States... 

<  iermany . 

Friuicc . 

Other  countries. 


Cigars  and  cigarettes: 

United  Stales . 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries... 


tioatskins: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom, 
(iermany . 


Honey: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom. 

<  iermany . 

France.'. . 


Lignum  vitir: 

United  States. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 
Other  countries... 


Mahogany: 

United  States. . . 
United  Kingdom 

(iermany . 

France . 

I’orto  Rico . 

Other  countries.. 


Gums  and  resins: 

United  Stales . 

United  Kingdom. 

(iermany . 

France . 


11, ns  ’I 

38, 143 

13,881  Copra: 


United  Stales. 
Germany . 


Woods,  other  than  speci¬ 
fied: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

(iermany . 

France.'. . 

I’orto  Rico . 

Other  countries . 


.Ml  other  exports: 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany . 

France . 

Italy . 

I’or'to  Rico . 

Other  counlrie.s... 
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The  following  tables  show  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  steani8hij)s  and  sailing 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  during  the  year  1912  at  the  nine  Dominican  ports: 

Eri  trances. 


Steamships. 

Sailing  vessels. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast.  | 

With  cargo.  \ 

In  ballast. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Regis¬ 

tered 

tonnage. 

IXum- 
I  ber. 

Regis¬ 

tered 

tonnage. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Regis¬ 

tered 

tonnage. 

-Num- 

t)er. 

Regis¬ 

tered 

tonnage. 

Azua . 

1 

1 _ ^ 

5,700 

2 

129  . 

15 

2,110 

1 

171 

11 

8 

794 

3  ' 

202 

3  , 

292  i 

Macoris . 

35 

40.t4)0 

24  ' 

17, 505 

!  17 

3,390  I 

40 

7.t>0 

Monte  Cristi . 

27 

57,()93 

11 

22,523 

'  3  i 

235  1 

51 

1.042 

Puerto  Plata . 

39 

8U,  ;199 

08 

54,819 

20 

1.957  ! 

21 

27?^ 

Samana . 

2S 

2,775  1 

1 

1..544 

28 

' 

y 

33 

13 

2S.  lt*)4 

8 

ir.,y()s 

444  1 

Santo  Domineo . 

28 

■  2.i,j99 

2t) 

23,838 

2s1 

4,  .837 

15 

1,517 

Total . 

1 

172 

23(1,500 

151 

143,0.39 

117 

12, 755  1 

159 

13, 4.')4 

Clearances. 


Steamships.  {  Sailmp  vessels. 


t  With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

With  cargo. 

1  In  ballast. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

1 

!  Regis- 
;  tered 
j  tonnage. 

'Num¬ 

ber. 

j  Regis¬ 
tered 
j  tonnage. 

.Num¬ 

ber. 

Reg’S- 

tered 

tonnage. 

1 

iNum-^ 
(  Iter. 

RegLs- 

tered 

tonnage. 

.  8 

I  0, 257 

!  10 

9,240 

40 

4,  r»5S 

25 

2. 244 

1  1 

202 

1 

Macoris . 

.  41 

32, 153 

21 

24,551 

s 

0,832 

44 

3,805 

Monte  Cristi . 

.  20 

.54,171 

I  17 

3«i,  (UJ7 

3 

1,002 

4<) 

218 

Puerto  Plata . 

.  30 

40,342 

19 

30.990 

('• 

120 

27 

780 

.  3 

.  20 

50,577  1 

1  1 

789 

Santo  Domingo . 

.  20 

20,491 

34 

;i3, 107 

0 

1,171 

8 

1.824 

Total . 

.  1(« 

1  1 

220.  .542 

103 

i:l,5, 582 

88 

10,087 

120 

0,930 

COMMERCE  OF  HAITI  FOR 

0  0  0  0  0  0  0  f 

0  0  0  0  0  0 


The  total  foix'igii  commerce  of  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  191*2,  according  to  the  communication  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  National  Congress  hy  M.  Lespinasse,  minister 
of  finance,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  ‘‘Le  ^loniteur” 
of  July  2,  1913,  amounted  to  S27, 162,040,  of  which  .59,876,555  were 
imports  and  .517,285,485  were  exports. 

mPOBTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  for  the  last  four  years  were  as  follows: 


United  States . 

France . 

United  Kingdom.. 

Germany . 

Ail  other  countries 

Total . 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

$4,271,046 

$0, 702, 065 

$5,790,203 

$7,302,484 

644,315 

805,924 

331,849 

1,060,416 

586, 190 

301,770 

886,517 

761,206 

196,886 

398,848 

439,732 

484,915 

182, 241 

473, 139 

499,816 

277,534 

5, 880,678 

7,681,746 

7,94.8,117 

9,876,555 

Although  M.  Lespinasse  gives  the  figures  of  imports  by  countries  for  1912asabovej 
which  are  derived  from  customshouse  rejtorts,  he  states  that  the  figures  for  all  countries 
excejit  the  United  States  should  be  increased  by  50  per  cent  on  account  of  under 
valuation  of  imports,  and  on  this  basis  be  announces  that  the  total  imports  for  the 
year  were  Sll,l()5,.590  and  the  total  trade  §28,449,075. 

There  are  no  published  statistics  of  imports  for  1912  either  by  articles  or  by  value. 

EXPORTS. 

There  are  no  published  statistics  of  Haitian  exports  by  values  for  the  year  1912 
except  in  gross,  as  given  above. 

The  exports  by  articles  and  quantities  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1911,  and  September  30,  1912,  were  as  follows: 


Coflee . pounds 

Cacao . do.. 

Cotton . do.. 

Cotton  seed . do.. 

Campeche  logs . do.. 

Campeche  roots . do.. 

Yellow  wood . do.. 

Mahogany . cubic  feet 

Gaiac  wood . pounds 

Cedar . do.. 

Candelon  wood . do.. 

Latanier  wood . do. . 

Gaiac  gum . do.. 

Rubber . do.. 

Orange  peel . do.. 

Mangrove  bark . do.. 

Castor  oil  beans . do. . 


51,795, 

3,228, 

4.198, 

8,058, 

74.608, 

589, 

83, 

29, 

5,583, 

72, 

32, 


659 
350 
227 
080  i 
092 
000  I 
000  ' 
180  I 

346  ' 
758  : 
890 


888  I 


78, 168, 179 
6,905,338 
4,388,837 
8,459,274 
93,383.693 
1,486,500 
121, 150 
13,374 
12.455,649 
210,000 

. iim 

7,075 

188 

559.200 

3,717 

530 
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1911 

1912 

t'oconuts . pounds.. 

Heeswiix . pounds. . 

Cattle  hides . do. 

Goatskins .  do 

Horsehair .  do 

Sponges . do _ 

Tortoise  shell . do 

Indian  corn . do 

7,546 
19(1, 148 
190,971 
115,471 
230,  ita 
1,581 
9,483 
1,768 
455 
14,880 
4,921 
2, 604 
6,295 
344 
27,475 

1.167 
34,320 
71.711 
132. 846 
250,977 
1,696 
7,723 
4,057 
2.140 
2, 192 

Annoto. .  do 

Scrap  zinc .  do 

Scrap  lead .  do.. 

Scrap  copper . do _ 

R\im .  do 

l,a38 

4,564 

6,614 

73.SI0.5 

100 

The  export  of  the  four  priiu'ii)al  llatian  ])roducts  for  the  last  nine  years  has  been 
as  follows: 


Y  ear. 

CoiTee. 

Cacao. 

Cotton. 

Campeche 
logs  and 
roots. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1904 . 

86,212,627 

5,028,615 

3,017,014 

154,460,718 

1905 . 

45.244.235 

4,924,383 

3,287,669 

112,050, 758 

1906 . 

56. 395,270 

4,5.82,403 

3,865,216 

120,252,960 

. 

5,s.827.657 

4,392,661 

4,353,468 

155,487,534 

l'.HI8 . . . 

60,649,613 

5,918,968 

3.062.440 

109,237,870 

. 

39, 136.535 

4,433.282 

3,527,359 

88, 408.031 

1910 . 

77,417,662 

4,152.660 

3.778,118 

96.861.639 

51,795.619 

3.228,3,50 

4, 198. 227 

75,197,092 

1912 . 

78. 168.179 

6.905,338 

4,338,837 

94,870, 193 

OF  MEXICO  FOR 

•  *  *  * 

It  *  •  •  It 


The  total  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  3*ear  ending 
June  30,  1912,  amounted  to  480,651,440.61  pesos  gold,  a 
decrease  of  18,976,472.77  pesos  from  499,627,913.38  pesos, 
the  figures  for  the  preceding  j'ear.  The  value  of  the  imports 
was  182,662,311.20  pesos,  compared  with  205,874,273.39  pesos  for  the 
preceding  \'ear,  a  decrease  of  23,211,962.19  pesos.  The  value  of  the 
exports  was  297,989,129.41  pesos,  as  against  293,753,639.99  pesos  for 
the  \^ear  before,  a  gain  of  4,235,489.42  pesos.  The  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  Republic  for  the  fiscal  j’ear  1912  was  115,326,818.21 
pesos,  as  compared  with  87,879,366.60  pesos  in  1911. 

Valuing  the  Mexican  gold  peso  at  50  cents  U.  S.,  the  imports  for 
1912  amounted  to  $91,331,155.60,  as  compared  with  $102,937,136.70 
in  1911,  a  decrease  of  $11,605,981.10.  The  exports  for  1912  on  the 
same  basis  amounted  to  $148,994,564.70,  as  compared  with  $146,- 
876,819.99  in  1911,  a  gain  of  $2,117,744.71,  or  a  decrease  in  the  total 
trade  of  $9,488,236.39. 

IMPORTS. 

The  ini])orts  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  and  for  the  three  ])rereding  fiscal  years,  by  world 
divisions  and  by  principal  countries,  were  as  follows: 


COMMERCE 

1912 


World  divisions. 


North  America.. 

Europe . 

Asia . 

South  America.. 

West  Indies . 

Africa . 

Oceania . 

Central  America, 

Total . 


Principal  countries. 


United  States.... 

Germany . 

Unitcil  Kingdom. 

France . . . 

Spain . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

India . 

Austria-Hungary. 

Switzerland _ '.. 

Canada . 

Chile . 

Netherlands . 

Japan . 

Norway . 

China.' . 

Sweden . 

-•Vrgentina . 


190S-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

$45,998,989 

$57,569,929 

$56,958,354 

$49,695,126 

,  30,816,038 

37,161,975 

43,234,655 

39,035,729 

909,039 

1,366,194 

1,571,330 

1,523,969 

305,249 

1,059,235 

746,462 

788,097 

j  81,990 

120,210 

101,639 

81,955 

39,064 

44,343 

153,906 

55,861 

100,714 

52,925 

73,078 

51,272 

i  15,430 

58,079 

97, 712 

49, 146 

.!  78,266,513 

97,432,890 

102,937,136 

91,331,155 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

$45, 280, 775 

$56,421,551 

$56,573,492 

$49,212,836 

,  8,508,765 

10,134,038 

12,781,095 

11,922,609 

9,897,204 

11,125,808 

11,9,84,485 

10, 753, 154 

i  6,178,696 

8, 715,422 

9,336,642 

7,809,138 

!  2,588,671 

2,641,202 

2,839,288 

2,950,217 

952,442 

1,241,466 

2,155,837 

1,639,630 

900,470 

967,227 

1,188,4,52 

974,731 

491,598 

76ti,  181 

1,049,411 

971,490 

609,497 

706,666 

1,093,  .390 

1,04.5,399 

419,763 

573,327 

725,788 

782,278 

71.8,214 

1,148,377 

381,861 

482, 289 

148,778 

78, 192 

281,5.80 

204,337 

220,977 

272,675 

282,993 

272, 762 

291,154 

229,578 

230,461 

279,700 

195,216 

24.8,116 

269,198 

217,631 

95,628 

45,823 

213,3.55 

207,819 

U>4, 204 

18,5,  ,597 

lS8,S6i3 

363, 143 

16,124 

847,527 

358,978 

i  409,891 
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The  imports  for  the  last  four  years,  by  customs  districts,  were  as  follows: 


Campeche . 

Coatzacoalcos. . 

Chctmul . 

Frontera . 

Isla  del  Carmen 
La  Ascencion. . , 

ProRTeso . 

Tampico . 

Tuxpam . 

Vera  Cruz . 


GULF  PORTS. 


Total  of  Gulf. 


PACinC  PORTS. 

Acapulco . 

Altata . 

Bahia  de  la  Magdalena . 

Ensenada . 

Guaymas . 

La  Paz . 

Manzanillo . 

Mazatlan . 

Puerto  Angel . 

Salina  Cruz . 

San  Bias . 

Santa  Rosalia . 

Topolobampo . 

Total  of  Pacific . 

NORTHERN  FRONTIER  DISTRICTS. 

.\gua  Prieta . 

Boquillas . 

Camargo . 

Ciudad  Juarez . . 

Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz . 

Guerrero . 

La  Morita . 

Laredo . 

Las  Vacas . 

Los  .\Igodoncs . 

Matamoros . 

Mexicali . 

Mier . 

Nogales . 

Tijuana . 

Total  of  northern  frontier  districts. . . . 

SOUTHERN  FRONTIER  DISTRICT.^. 

.Soconusco . 

Zapaluta . 

Total  of  southern  frontier . 

Grand  total . 


!  1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

8123,387 

1,927,230 

179,049 

440,350 

57,484 

37,289 

2,174,532 

13,582,226 

38,410 

27,788,213 

SIM,  835 
1,545,729 
219, 120 
505,287 
101,802 
50,740 
2,760,527 
18,477,785 
28,250 
34,676,086 

$164,537 
1,288,586 
271,088 
595, 025 
128,344 
51,024 
3,899,681 
22,082, 100 
45,495 
38,538,353 

$142,667 
1,810,443 
250,448 
554,817 
118,024 
59,914 
4,242,618 
19,112,559 
79, 789 
36,456,029 

46,348,170 

58,530, 161 

67,064,233 

62,827,307 

287,865 

42,899 

1,512 

117,837 

1,768,310 

80,374 

879,818 

1,844,601 

1,946 

117,971 

111,918 

979,752 

96,668 

267,963 
25,226 
1,298 
158,856 
2,408,060 
106, 130 
1,538,339 
1,767,912 
5,629 
397,868 
136,040 
1,006,679 
77,903 

352, 701 
3,082 
7, 146 
150,975 
1,495, 879 
109,392 
758,119 
1,640,552 
4,290 
291,670 
140,383 
815,502 
64,078 

229,810 

6,124 
199,629 
1,384,215 
127,730 
956,516 
1,385,949 
3,606 
428,432 
90,  ,569 
797,924 
70,617 

6,331,471 

7,897,903 

5,833,709 

5,681,121 

445,913 

1,527 

2,429 

5,618,250 

3,783,578 

4,594 

1,449,021 

10,792,623 

20,962 

521,595 
20,328 
4,830 
7,496,655 
4, 654, 796 
4,464 
1,539,975 
13,415,335 
29,005 
1,259 
131,808 
Z20,826 
16,487 
2,580,231 
271,488 

594,274 
2,319 
6,675 
6,355, 101 
4,731,739 
3,671 
1,741,854 
13,689,438 
37,133 
11,056 
446,621 
115,216 
13,532 
1,874,485 
355,288 

549,307 

3,696 

3,819,497 

2,663,747 

2,581 

2,314,041 

10,384,772 

109,8.36 

16,477 

1,027,526 

219,874 

6,179 

1,380,816 

302,659 

82,015 

194,071 

7,538 

3,064,637 

30,005 

25,497,183 

30,909,082 

29,978,452 

22,801,008 

87,808 

1,881 

85,403 

10,341 

58,464 

2,218 

18,7.34 

2,985 

i  89,689 

95,744 

60,682 

21,719 

,  78,266,513 

1 

97,432,890 

102,937,136 

91,331,155 

The  imports  for  the  last  four  years  under  11  major  classifications  were  as  follows: 


1908-9 

1  1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Mineral  substances . 

Vegetable  substances . 

Machinery  and  apparatus . 

Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof . 

-\niinal  substances . 

Chemical  and  pharraaceutieal  products... 

Cars,  carriages,  wagons,  etc . 

'Vines,  spirits,  etc . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Arms  and  explosives . 

.  $22,294,220 

.  14,683,290 

.  10,060,756 

.  7,952,336 

.  6,284,203 

.  4,827,860 

.  2,156,646 

.  2, 7,83, 193 

.  2,324,231 

.  1,266,050 

.  3,633,728 

$27,929,814 
21,355,726 
10,470,848 
10,110,462 
7,506,442 
5,619,186 
2,877,097 
3,276,408 
2,523,450 
1,4,50,  .892  ! 
4, 312,  ,565 

$26,015,294 
19,300,111 
12,905,588 
12,320,135 
8,716,625  1 
6,495,125  1 
4,547,603 
3,406,673  1 
2,804,470 
1,606,284 
4,819,22.8  ! 

$23,35.5,989 

15,642,782 

11,691,906 

10,640,786 

8,233,156 

6,037,044 

2,300,445 

.3,372,042 

2,560,385 

2,694,172 

4,802,448 

Total . . 

.  78,266,513 

1 

97,432,890 

102,937,136 

91,3.31,115 
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Four  of  the  major  classes  given  above  are  subdivided  as  follows: 


1010-11  1011-12 


Mineral  suOstances; 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum . 

Copper  and  alloys . 

Tin,  lead,  and  zinc . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Other  metals . 

Stone  and  earthy  jiroducts . 

Vegetable  substances: 

Textile  fibers . 

Fruits  and  grains . 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  substances. 

Miscellaneous  products . 

^Vood  and  lumber . 

Manufactures . 

Textiles  and  manufactures: 

Cotton . 

Linen,  hemp,  and  the  like . 

Wool . 


Silk . 

.®ilk  mixed  with  other  fibers . 

Imitation  or  artificial  silk . 

Animal  substances: 

Live  animals . 

Meat,  wool,  etc . 

-inimal  products  (butter,  cheese,  etc.). 
.Manufitctures . 


Ss29,03.s 
2,  s27, 745  I 
asil,  27,S 
1:1,224,401 
.30,  77l> 
S,40S,012  ' 

1,074,5.54  1 
0, .5.54, 147  ' 
0110,400  I 
2,4,54,019 
3,204,970  I 
2,591,414  I 

7,002,0,50  I 
070,222  , 
2,445,809  j 
1,239,0X1  I 
742,  ,519  1 
159,958  j 

.532,000  ' 
1,027,  OtH)  . 
4,231,870 
2,925,370 


8753,363 
3, 822,391 
098,583 
11,058,098 
34,003 
0,38,8.349 


MIXERAL  SUB.STAXCES. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  ‘‘Gold,  silver,  and  platinum”  were; 
Jewelry  and  trinkets,  $30.o,8.3I,  of  which  $126,515  was  from  Germany,  $101,041  from 
France,  and  $17,131  from  the  United  States;  and  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin,  $472,873 
of  which  $467,646  tvas  from  the  United  States. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  “Copper  and  alloys”  were:  Ingots,  un¬ 
treated  ore,  and  matte,  $1,710,895,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States;  plates,  sheets, 
and  tubing,  $190,336,  of  which  $53,558  was  from  the  United  States,  $.53,385  from 
Germany,  and  $30,127  from  the  United  Kingdom;  wire,  covered,  885  metric  tons, 
worth  .$262,601,  of  which  $228,839  was  from  the  United  States  and  $32,171  from  Ger¬ 
many;  other  5yire,  435  tons,  worth  $143,399,  of  which  $99,244  was  from  the  United 
States,  $29,964  from  Germany,  and  $8,924  from  France;  cable,  insulated,  992  tons, 
worth  $182,884,  of  which  495  tons  were  from  Germany,  234  tons  from  the  United  States, 
231  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  30  tons  from  France;  cable,  not  insulated, 
covered  and  uncovered,  1,017  tons,  worth  $278,301,  of  which  955  tons  were  from  the 
Uniteil  States  and  54  tons  from  Germany. 

The  princii)al  items  under  the  subhead  “Tin,  lead,  and  zinc”  were:  Bar  tin,  320 
tons,  5vorth  $200,620,  of  which  221  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  74  tons  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  12  tons  from  Germany,  and  11  tons  from  the  Argentine  Republic; 
zinc  in  bars,  569  tons,  worth  $66,925,  of  which  301  tons  were  from  Germany,  210  tons 
from  the  United  States,  and  47  tons  from  Belgium;  zinc  in  sheets,  1,868  tons,  worth 
$266,914,  of  which  1,568  tons55’ere  from  Belgium,  223  tons  from  Germany,  and  70  tons 
from  the  United  StaU's. 

The  subhead  “Iron  and  steel”  is  divided  into  two  classes — stnictural  and  industrial 
material,  and  manufactures.  The  principal  items  in  the  first  class  were:  Steel  in 
bars  and  rods,  2,761  tons,  worth  $225,858,  of  which  1,484  tons  were  from  the  United 
States,  626  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  320  tons  from  Germany,  and  196  tons  from 
Swetlen;  wire,  ])lain,  4,342  tons,  worth  $237,149,  of  which  2,770  tons  were  from  the  United 
States  and  1,401  tons  from  Germany;  fence  wire  and  packing  wire,  10,835  tons,  worth 
$.514,218,  of  which  9,583  tons  were  from  the  United  St.ates;  plows,  plow  castings,  hoes, 
scythes,  and  other  agricultural  hardware,  3,717  tons,  worth  $607,170,  of  which  2,859 
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tons  were  from  the  United  States,  475  tons  from  Germany,  and  351  tons  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  wire  cable,  1,165  tons,  -worth  $181,187  of  which  994  tons  were  from 
the  United  States  and  195  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom;  iron  piping,  34,152  tons, 
worth  $1,965,233,  of  which  23,876  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  4,120  tons  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  3,117  tons  from  Germany;  round  and  square  and  T  bars, 
2,555  tons,  worth  $159,810,  of  which  1,098  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  561  tons 
from  Belgium,  and  480  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom;  iron  and  steel  in  sheets, 
including  roofing,  17,474  tons,  worth  $921,158,  of  which  14,642  tons  were  from  the 
United  States  and  1,881  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom;  tin  plate,  7,289  tons,  worth 
•f478,291,  of  which  4,427  tons  -were  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  2,855  tons  from  the 
United  States;  posts  and  crosspieces  for  electrical  installation,  1,641  tons,  worth 
$154,150,  of  which  893  tons  were  from  the  United  States  and  736  tons  from  Germany; 
steel  rails,  44,847  tons,  worth  $1,332,666,  of  which  39,332  tons  were  from  the 
United  States,  2,807  tons  from  Germany,  and  1,545  tons  from  Belgium;  fishplates, 
spikes,  and  their  fittings,  11,482  tons,  worth  $527,706,  of  which  10,369  tons  were  from 
the  United  States;  columns,  beams,  and  other  structural  pieces,  16,094  tons,  worth 
$915,991,  of  which  11,432  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  2,088  tons  from  Belgium, 
and  1,545  tons  from  Germany. 

The  principal  items  in  the  second  class  of  iron  and  steel,  viz,  manufactures,  were: 
Manufactures  not  specified  of  sheet  iron,  tin  plate,  nickeled,  painted,  coppered,  or 
enameled  ware,  8,088  tons,  worth  $2,587,642,  of  which  4,798  tons  were  from  the  United 
States,  2,209  tons  from  Germany,  705  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  206  tons 
from  France;  nails,  bolts,  and  nuts  not  specified,  6,253  tons,  worth  $544,587,  of  which 
4,797  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  473  tons  from  Germany,  437  tons  from  France, 
and  366  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom;  stoves,  cooking  and  heating,  797  tons,  worth 
$104,242,  of  which  760  tons  were  from  the  United  States. 

The  principal  items  under  the  subhead  “Stone  and  earthy  products”  were:  Clay, 
sand,  refractory  earth,  and  tripoli,  amounting  to  $240,436,  of  which  $155,012  was  from 
the  United  States  and  $136,986  from  Germany;  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  cement,  car¬ 
bonated  lime,  and  whiting,  51,128  tons,  worth  $416,209,  of  which  18,016  tons  were 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  17,939  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  10,460  tons  from 
Germany;  coal,  390,160  tons,  worth  $1,686,463,  of  which  290,264  tons  were  from  the 
United  States,  47,165  tons  from  Canada,  and  38,370  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
crude  mineral  oils,  85,432  tons,  worth  $509,502,  all  from  the  United  States  except  1 
ton;  refined  mineral  oils,  benzine,  mineral  wax  and  paraffine,  10,424  tons,  worth 
$717,889,  of  which  8^200  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  1,435  tons  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  547  tons  from  Germany;  coke,  284,965  tons,  worth  $1,020,819,  of  which 
217,753  tons  were  from  the  United  States  and  66,057  tons  from  Germany;  pencils  of 
all  kinds,  amounting  to  $116,860,  of  which  $72,494  was  from  the  United  States  and 
$37,244  from  Germany;  glass  bottles  and  demijohns,  7,754  tons,  worth  $402,688,  of 
which  3,989  tons  were  from  Germany,  2,936  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  366  tons 
from  Sweden;  chinaware  and  porcelain  in  pieces  not  enumerated,  2,214  tons,  worth 
$388,742,  of  which  1,121  tons  were  from  Germany,  461  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
175  tons  from  the  United  States,  111  tons  from  the  Netherlands,  and  100  tons  from 
Austria-Hungary;  glassware,  undecorated,  1,844  tons,  worth  $303,145,  of  which  1,266 
tons  were  from  the  United  States  and  360  tons  from  Germany;  glassware,  engraved, 
159  tons,  worth  $56,794,  of  which  52  tons  were  from  Germany,  41  tons  from  the  United 
States,  32  tons  from  France,  and  16  tons  from  Austria-Hungary;  glassware  decorated 
with  gold,  silver,  or  in  colors,  260  tons,  worth  $95,685,  of  which  110  tons  were  from 
Germany,  68  tons  from  Austria-Hungary,  66  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  10  tons 
from  France;  sheet  glass,  common,  3,119  tons,  worth  $162,913,  of  which  1,683  tons 
were  from  Belgium,  923  tons  from  the  United  States,  202  tons  from  Germany,  and  154 
tons  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

4649°— Bull.  3—13 - 8 
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VEGETABl.E  SUBSTANCES. 

The  principal  import.®  under  the  "em'ral  heading  “Vi'iietahle  siihstances”  were: 
Ginned  cotton,  3,S12  tons,  worth  .ftCIOjOTtJ,  of  which  3,730  ton.®  were  from  the  United 
State®  and  73  ton®  from  Epiypt;  jute  and  like  filxT®,  0,.}1(7  ton®,  worth  .?020,ll0,  of 
which  5.003  ton®  were  from  India  and  033  ton®  from  the  United  Kingdom;  caraway 
and  ani®e  seed,  shelled  almond®,  cacao,  and  i>e])]>er,  together  amounting  to  S3.")S,!)3S, 
which  $80,252  from  India,  -$08,108  from  Venezuela.  $5!), 271  from  S)iain,  $35,803  from 
Ecuador,  and  .$2!(.92()  from  the  Dominican  I’epuldic;  cinnamon  and  vanilla,  worth 
.$223,452,  of  which  $147,012  from  India  and  $40,511  from  the  Unite<l  State®:  dried 
fruit®,  not  specified,  1,001  ton®,  worth  $280,702,  of  701  ton®  were  from  the  United 
State®,  0.50  ton®  from  Sjiain.  208  ton®  front  France,  and  152  tons  from  (ireet'c;  fresh 
fruit®  and  vegetable®,  value-d  at  $31l,!l.50.  of  which  $2:10,870  from  the  Unitct]  States; 
tinned  fruit®  and  vegetable®,  1,078  ton®,  worth  $101,108,  of  which  031  ton®  were  from 
the  United  State®,  153  ton®  from  Spain,  and  11!)  ton®  from  France;  hnlian  corn, 
30,32!)  ton®,  worth  $1,171,518,  of  which  :10.217  ton®  were  from  tin' Unitt'd  State®;  other 
"rain®  not  enumerated,  57,31!)  ton®,  wfirth  >2,21!),1!)2.  of  which  :l0,!i2!)  ton®  were  from 
the  United  State®,  !),22S  ton®  from  .Xr^entina,  5,871  ton®  from  Canada,  and  2,053  ton® 
from  Austria-lluneary;  ho|i®,  210  ton®,  worth  $221,233.  of  which  1:!;’  ton®  were  from 
Germany,  (IS  ton®  from  Au®tria-llun"a,ry,  and  1!)  ton®  from  the  Un.itcd  State®;  leaf 
tobacco,  787  tfiii®,  worth  $251.2.55,  of  which  752  ton®  were  from  the  United  State®, 
13  ton®  from  Cuba,  12  ton®  from  .Sumatni,  and  7  ton®  from  India:  olive  oil,  (107  ton®, 
worth  .$201 ,0(18,  of  which  451  ton®  were  from  Spain  and  137  ton®  frcjin  I'rance;  wheal 
and  other  (lour®,  3,178  ton®,  worih  .827!).l!(5.  of  which  2,881  ton®  were  from  tin'  United 
State®,  100  ton®  from  Germany,  and  4  1  (on®  from  the  I’hili]>]'ine  Dland®;  opium, 
9,270  kilo®,  worth  •$1!)1,701,  of  which  4,507  kilo®  were  from  India,  2,077  kilo®  from 
China,  793  kilo®  from  IN'rsia.  401  kilo®  from  the  United  Kim.nlom,  and  284  kilo®  from 
Turkc-y;  vc'yc'tabh*  oil®,  principally  linseed  and  cottonseed,  in  bulk,  12, it':’,  ton®, 
worth  $1,152,018.  all  from  the  United  .8tatc>®;  the  same,  inch'.dine  cocc'iiut  and  C(.rii 
oil®,  in  dnim®  or  tin®,  2,501  ton®,  worth  8:', 30. 775,  of  which  1.034  ton®  were  from  the 
United  !8tate®,  732  ton®  from  the  Unite',1  Kitunhan,  80  toii®  from  Germany,  and  25 
ton®  from  .\ii®tria-llunearv;  ordinary  himber,  in  beam®,  studdiny,  and  board®, 
230,821  ton®,  worth  82,335,923,  ]>r.ictically  all  from  the  Uniti'd  State®:  ordinary 
lumlrer,  in  matched  board®,  17.012  ton®,  worth  $20.5,(I13,  of  wliich  10,792  ton®  were 
from  the  United  States:  ordinary  w<iod(‘n  la.xi'®,  set  u(i  or  knocked  down,  14,142  tons, 
worth  .$381,140.  of  which  11,107  ttm®  were  from  tin'  United  State®;  emjUy  barrel.® 
and  kee®,  1,05!)  ton®,  worth  $10!),:t02,  of  which  l,(i22  t('n®  were  from  the  United  State®; 
furniture,  valued  at  $721,103.  of  which  $157,548  were  from  the  United  State®.  $102,520 
from  Anstria-Iluneary,  .$77.5!)0  from  I'rance,  and  •$17.7!)4  fn  m  (:(-rmany;  mann.fac- 
tun*®  of  w(M)d  and  lumber  not  otlu'rwise  specifieil,  2,191  toti®,  worth  .8'50t;,J40,  of 
which  1,524  tons  were  from  the  United  State®,  255  ton®  from  Germany,  and  (11  tons 
from  France;  rope  and  cordaire,  ()!)2  ton®,  worth  $1.50,770,  of  which  507  ton®  were 
from  the  United  State®,  .50  ton®  from  Spain,  and  41  ton®  from  Germany;  straw 
braid  for  hat  makinc;,  110  ton®,  worth  $108,803,  of  which  02  ton®  were  from  i'rance, 
20  ton®  from  Switzerland,  18  tons  from  Italy,  and  7  ton®  from  China. 

MACHINEUY  AND  Al’PAKATUS. 

The  principal  import®  under  this  general  heading  were:  Incandescent  electric 
plants,  319,730  kilos,  worth  $323,738,  of  which  208,541  kilo®  were  from  the  United 
State.®  and  97,449  kilos  from  Germany;  arc  electric  lami)s,  09,430  kilo®,  worth  $43,300, 
of  which  40,130  kilos  were  from  Germany  and  28,902  kilo®  from  the  United  States; 
incandescent-light  globes,  switches,  commutator®,  shut-off®,  and  the  like,  519, .530 
kilo®,  worth  $340,129,  of  which  335,035  kilos  were  from  the  United  States  and  170,800 
kilos  from  Germany;  industrial,  agricultural,  mining,  and  the  like  machinery  not 
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enuincriitiHl,  and  .“paro  parts,  (i0,220  tons,  wortli  !?]0,62l,3()5.  of  which  42,128  tons 
wore  from  the  United  States,  8,4(iS  tons  from  the  United  Kintriiom,  ti,74fi  tons  from 
Germany,  5(j(i  tons  from  l$el<;ium,  5t!2  tons  from  France,  and  llti  tons  from  Switzer¬ 
land;  21,;!  10  watclies,  worth  S7;{,.57G,  of  which  15,298  were  from  Switzerland.  2.;?27 
from  I'rance,  1,850  from  the  United  States,  and  1,7(10  from  Germany. 

TKXTILES  AN»  MAN’UFACTUUES. 

lender  the  ;j;eneral  heading  “Textiles,  and  rnamifactiires  tln'reof,”  the  priiici]'al 
items  nndf'r  the  subhead  “Cotton”  wc're;  Thread  in  balls  or  hank®,  15:5,210  kilos, 
worth  $210,7(15,  of  whidi  122,818  kilos  were  from  th(‘  United  Kin"dom,  21,405  kilos 
from  Gc'rmany;  on  spools,  $1,081,857.  nearly  all  from  the  United  Kimjrdom.  Face, 
11:5,401  kilos,  worth  $.5;50,458.  of  whi(di  72,151  kilos  were  from  the  United  Kinpjdoin, 
21,000  kilos  from  Germany.  1:5,00!  kilos  from  I'rance,  and  1,110  kilos  from  Spain; 
handkoridiiefs,  $1,85,:5;50,  nearly  all  from  the  Unit(“d  Stat(>s;  piece  ;roods.  bleatdied, 
unblea(d)ei1,  and  colored,  12.187.;572  s(]nare  motors,  worth  $1.909,:550,  of  width 
8,010,00!  motors  were  from  th(‘  Uidttnl  Kingdom.  1,087,110  meters  from  the  United 
States,  707,111  meters  from  Germany,  501,510  moti'rs  from  France,  and  23:5,090 
ineUTs  from  S)iain;  cotton  (doth,  printoil.  stamjiod,  ami  dyed,  4,015,5,52  square 
meters,  worth  .8.501,754,  of  whit  h  :5.. 508, 20:5  niotiTs  wt're  from  tlu'  United  Kingdom, 
401,850  meters  from  the  United  Slate®.  l!)8.8:!t  motiTs  from  Germany,  150,302  nnders 
from  Spain,  and  140.029  rnelt  rs  from  Franoo;  cott'  n  manufactures,  printdpally  undor- 
clotlnne,  shirt®,  and  siotddn"®,  $1  ,()77.02!t.  t.f  width  $55:5,111  was  irom  (lormany, 
.$200,012  from  tht'  Un'leil  Si-'le®,  nut!  8102. 5(01  from  tht'  United  Kiiiedcn. 

Tilt!  pri]ici]>al  items  under  the  subht'ad  “  l  inen,  ln'm]>,  and  the  like”  were:  Linen 
and  hem])  thn-ad.  in  hanks  or  on  sqaiols  or  retds,  287, SCO  kilos,  worth  $1 1 1,282,  of  which 
120.188  kilos  Wore  from  (ii-rinany,  (i(i.0:!5  kilos  from  Italy,  41,1:51  kilos  from  .\ustria- 
lluneary,  and  22.2 11  kilos  from  the  Unittsl  States;  linen  ])ioce  eonds,  721,00!  stpiare 
meters,  worth  $2:18.118,  of  which  •105.578  stpiare  meters  were  from  the  United  Kimt;- 
dom,  !2:l.:i:i!j  sqiiart'  meters  from  l'ranc(‘.  82.71  1  stpiare  mett'rs  from  Germany,  01.087 
stpiare  motors  from  Iltdeium,  ami  10.817  stpiare  meter.®  frtuu  the  United  .‘states. 

The  ])rin(djial  itoims  umler  the  siibheail  “Wot)!  ’  wertu  I’iece  etiotls,  wtuehi:!.;  u]. 
to  150  erams  ])er  stpiare  mt'ter,  185, ,8:5:5  kilos,  wurih  .$.5(i2,718,  of  which  111,1:58  kilo.s 
\v(>re  from  i'rance,  .‘54,(;0S  kilos  from  Gennatiy,  :5l,:5i;5  kilos  from  the  L'nited  Kingdom: 
the  saiiii'.  weigldiitr  from  1-50  to  450  trains  ]i('r  stpiart*  mt'ter,  1(57, 07fl  kilos,  worth 
$501,882.  of  which  09,07()  kilos  were  frtuu  the  Unitetl  Kingdom,  28,307  kilos  frtim 
France,  10.08(1  kilt®s  fr.iin  (iermany,  and  10.371  kilt>s  frtiin  l!ol,"ium;  the  same,  weieh- 
incr  mtire  than  150  <;rams  jier  stpiare  meter.  34,320  kilos,  worth  $77,001,  of  widch 
15,:500  kiltis  were  from  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  7,201  kiltis  from  France,  5,130  kilos  from 
Felirinm,  3. 372  kilos  frtuu  (iermany,  anti  2,025  kiltis  frtirn  the  United  States;  riiqs  and 
carjiets,  110,200  stpiare  mett'rs,  worth  $15(),005,  of  which  77,788  stpiare  mt'tt'rs  were 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  14,470  stpiare  meter.®  from  (iermany,  12,024  stpiare  meters 
from  France,  and  11,731  square  meters  from  the  l.’nited  States;  rt'ady-madt'  clothing, 
28,810  kilos,  worth  $171,230,  of  which  12,355  kilos  wt're  from  the  Unitetl  Slatt's,  10,741 
kilos  from  France,  and  3,250  kilos  from  (iermany. 

The  ])rinci])al  items  under  the  subhead  “Silk”  were:  Pure  silk,  in  hanks  or  on 
reels  or  simmiL®,  4,710  kilos,  worth  $(>4,082,  of  which  2,001  kilos  were  from  Germany, 
1,024  kilos  from  the  United  States,  543  kilos  from  the  ladted  Kingdom,  and  110  kilos 
from  I'rance.  Piece  goods,  ])iire  silk,  24,021  kilos,  wortl  $342,170,  of  which  11,3(53 
kilos  were  from  France,  (5,940  kilos  from  .la])an,  2,735  kilos  from  Switzerland,  1,075 
kilos  from  Germany,  1,042  kilos  from  the  United  States,  and  913  kilos  from  China; 
ready-made  clothing,  pure  silk,  3,(591  kilos,  worth  $119,214,  of  which  2,524  kilos  were 
from  France,  508  kilos  from  the  United  States,  285  kilos  from  Germany,  and  200  kilos 
from  Japan.  Manufactures  of  pure  silk  not  otherwise  specified,  28,480  kilos,  ■worth 
$420,014.  of  which  10,992  kilos  were  from  France,  5,042  kilos  from  Switzerland,  4, .589 
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kilos  from  Germany,  3,476  kilos  from  the  United  States,  and  2,873  kilos  from  Japan; 
piece  Roods,  mixed  silk,  73,482  kilos,  worth  §418,759,  of  which  41,096  kilos  were  from 
France,  11,381  kilos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  10,401  kilos  from  the  United  States, 
7,478  kilos  from  Germany,  and  1,772  kilos  from  Switzerland;  manufactures  of  mixed 
silk  not  enumerated,  17,999  kilos,  worth  §171,703,  of  which  8,060  kilos  were  from 
France,  4,882  kilos  from  Germany,  2,823  kilos  from  Switzerland,  and  1,201  kilos  from 
the  United  States;  piece  goods,  artificial  silk,  213,247  square  meters,  worth  §56,014, 
of  which  170,107  square  meters  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  17,684  square  meters 
from  the  United  States,  and  16,008  square  meters  from  Germany. 

ANIMAL  AND  ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES. 

Under  this  general  heading  the  jirincipal  imports  were  live  animals,  not  specified, 
to  the  value  of  $563,358,  of  which  §535,422  was  from  the  United  States;  meats  and 
fish,  salted,  smoked,  or  in  brine,  534,270  kilos,  worth  $134,288,  of  which  335,844  kilos 
were  from  the  United  States,  124,787  kilos  from  Norway,  and  43,491  kilos  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  wool,  unwashed,  406  metric  tons,  worth  §156,756,  of  which  283 
tons  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  58  tons  from  the  United  States,  32  tons  from 
Germany,  and  25  tons  from  India;  carded  wool,  286  tons,  worth  $350,f)03,  of  which 
116  tons  were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  110  tons  from  France,  and  60  tons  from  the 
United  States;  lard,  7,023  tons,  worth  $1,373,027,  of  which  6,959  tons  were  from  the 
United  States,  and  61  tons  from  China;  butter,  323  tons,  worth  $155,437,  of  which 
216  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  58  tons  from  Denmark,  21  tons  from  Spain, 
and  18  tons  from  France;  animal  fats,  not  specified,  533  tons,  worth  $84,075,  of  which 
491  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  and  29  tons  from  Germany;  cheese,  719  tons, 
worth  §258,694,  of  which  434  tons  were  from  Ilolland,  189  tons  from  the  United  States, 
46  tons  from  Switzerland,  19  tons  from  Italy,  and  17  tons  from  France;  tinned  meats, 
4,712  tons,  worth  §1,203,703,  of  which  2,337  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  1,108 
tons  from  Spain,  302  tons  from  Switzerland,  288  tons  from  Portugal,  215  tons  from 
France,  162  tons  from  Norway,  and  116  tons  from  Germany;  eggs,  607,584  kilos,  worth 
§101,950,  all  from  the  United  States;  stearine,  1,323  tons,  worth  §245,019,  of  which 
812  tons  were  from  llelgium,  417  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  79  tons  from  the 
Netherlands;  glycerine,  327  tons,  worth  §122,029,  of  which  269  tons  were  from  the 
United  States,  28  tons  from  Germany,  and  18  tons  from  France;  raw  silk,  16,674  kilos, 
worth  §97,302,  of  which  4,850  kilos  were  from  China,  3,512  kilos  from  Japan,  3,'370  kilos 
from  the  United  States,  and  2,892  kilos  from  France. 

Tanned  leather,  145  tons,  worth  $489,248,  of  which  75  tons  were  from  the  United 
States,  56  tons  from  Germany,  and  12  tons  from  France;  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers, 
827,369  pairs,  worth  §1,671,190,  of  which  776,456  pairs  were  from  the  United  States; 
1  eather  bands  and  cables,  109  tons,  worth  §154,505,  of  which  63  tons  were  from  the 
United  States  and  37  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom;  manufactures  of  leather,  not 
specified,  103  tons,  worth  $207,972,  of  which  63  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  18 
tone  from  Germany,  and  11  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom;  manufactures  of  whale¬ 
bone,  horn,  and  bone  not  specified,  70,053  kilos,  worth  §108,218,  of  which  17,174 
kilos  were  from  France,  20,513  kilos  from  Germany,  15,744  kilos  from  Italy,  7,317 
kilos  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  5,122  kilos  from  the  United  States;  manufac¬ 
tures  of  mother  of  pearl,  coral,  ivorj’,  and  tortoise  shell,  26,109  kilos,  worth  $103,334, 
of  which  9,483  kilos  were  from  France,  7,192  kilos  from  Germany,  4,106  kilos  from 
Japan.  2,306  kilos  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  1,855  kilos  from  the  United  States. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHAKMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  principal  imports  were  acetates  of  aluminum,  ammonia,  lime,  copper,  chro¬ 
mium,  iron,  lead,  and  soda,  519,705  kilos,  worth  §62,603,  of  which  260,701  kilos  were 
from  Germany,  123,831  kilos  from  the  United  States,  and  94,844  kilos  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  sulphuric  acid,  3,128  metric  tons,  worth  §70,739,  of  which  2,561  tons  were 
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from  the  Uiiilod  States  and  52!)  tons  from  the  United  Kinjidom;  acidic,  botic,  citric, 
chromic,  nitric,  oxalic,  jiyrolenic,  and  tartaric  acids,  (i-tS  tons,  worth  $SS,i)t2.  of  wliich 
42:5  tons  Vi  ere  from  the  United  States,  1-1!)  tons  frotn  (iermany,  32  tons  frotn  tlie  United 
Kinirdom,  and  31  tons  from  Fratice:  absorbent  cotton  and  tranze,  l!)l,7(i(i  kilos,  worth 
Sill5,-i:t2,  of  which  1S7,!)57  kilos  w^ie  from  the  United  States;  atnnionia.  Ill  tons, 
wortli  ^75,121,  of  which  32-1  ton«  were  fiom  tlie  I’nited  States,  .53  tons  from  (iermany, 
and  32  tons  fiom  the  Uniti'd  Kingdom;  alkaline  cyanide,  1,(;!I7  tons,  worth  .SI , o  ld, 023, 
of  which  2,2-10  tons  were  from  the  I'nited  Kin;:dotn,  !,.5(i(i  tons  from  (iermany,  and 
813  tons  from  the  United  l^tatis;  ereolin  and  otlier  disinfectants,  3)i,5,7(;l  kilos, 
worth  si)S,()25,  of  which  lot). 070  kilos  were  from  (iermany,  i'il.iCKi  kilos  from  ih'‘  United 
Slat-  s,  (,i;,i;0!t  kilos  from  llel-.ium,  and  12,:127  kilos  from  the  I'nited  Kinudom;  yi'asts 
of  all  kimU,  210.72,5  kilos,  worth  .SS2,.5(;.5,  of  which  2l!.5,IS7  kilos  wep-  fiom  the  1  nited 
St.iies;  sal's  and  oxides  net  si'C'dlied,  1  12  teiis,  worth  •''',)0,71(>.  of  v.liich  :'2  tens  were 
fro’M  (i'-rniatiy,  2!  tons  from  Italy,  21  tons  from  I'laiice,  IS  tons  from  the  I'nited 
Kimaloi'ii,  and  1.5  tons  frotn  the  United  States;  nitrate  of  soda  and  of  potash,  1,721  tons, 
worlii  .''21s.2o2,  of  which  1,2S2  ocis  were  fiom  (  Idle  and  lio  1  tons  from  'iermany; 
canstie  so.l  i ;  n  1  potash,  7.000  tons,  worth  .s':!  10,!ii;5,  of  v.  Inch  5, .■'.'^7  tons  were  iron.i  the 
Uniti-d  Kiicalom  and  1,15.5  ii  ns  fr'cn  the  I’nited  Stati-s;  sulphate  of  ahimititim,  of 
inacnesi.i,  ji.it  ish,  and  of  soda,  tons,  worth  .S:'':>,525,  of  which  4  17  Ions  were  from  the 
I'nited  Kin.rdom,  2!!0  tons  from  (.iermany,  aial  121  i.ms  from  tlie  United  States; 
inedieiniil  wines  and  eli.virs,  l  ss.7o2  iviios,  wonh  .'^20(),1()  1,  of  which  ,s,!,.52s  kilos  we.-e 
from  h'lance,  (17,172  kilos  fi-om  .'^pain,  and  .'.l,5.s(t  kilos  from  the  Unit'd  Mates;  dniys. 
med.icin'  s,  chemii'al  and  pharmaee-tilieal  iiroiiliets  not  specilhd,  1!!:’.,21()  kilos,  worlh 
81 .0:52, So  1,  of  which  lilt), 311  kilos  were  from  the  United  States,  l.sO.lKi  kilos  from 
I'rance,  -13,17.5  kilos  from  (iermany,  and  2(1,!);)!  kih-s  from  the  United  Kin^nl.-im; 
jiainis,  in  powib'r  or  cr_\stals,  2,221  tons,  worth  .'.o'so,  135,  of  which  1,1^8  tons  weie 
fr  nn  ('(.rmany,  282  tens  from  llel.riiim,  211)  tons  fiom  tlm  United  Kin.iloin,  21S  tons 
{(■('in  till’  United  States,  and  215  tons  fioih  I'i.  nee;  piepared  paints,  l,2!'ii  tens,  worth 
?2'7,155,  of  which  1,01 1  tons  were  from  the  I  nited  Stall  s.  ISs  tons  fiem  tlie  I  nited 
Kingdom,  amt  4!)  tons  from  (iermany;  white  and  (  olored  vainislKs,  bUiekinir,  and 
p  'i.sl;,  in  paste  or  li'pdd,  .502  tons,  worth  .8201,57!),  of  which  4il2  tens  wi  re  from  the 
United  8:tales,  100  tons  from  (Iermany,  and  JG  ton.-'  from  the  United  Kinad..m. 

C.\I!S,  CAltUIAdl'S,  WAGONS.  KTC. 

The  principal  im]iorts  under  this  headimr  wre:  ('arts  and  wasrons  in  weidit  up  to 
20')  kih's  each,  ,518  ti.ns,  worth  S'S7,()13,  of  which  514  tons  were  from  the  United  States; 
tlm  s.ime  of  over  200  kilos  each,  71))  tons,  worth  .8108,731,  of  whicii  (i(i!)  ton.s  were  from 
the  Utiited  States  and  35  tons  fpiin  (iermany;  handcarts  and  wheelharrows.  1,533 
tons,  worth  8134,883,  of  which  813  tons  wer<'  from  the  United  States.  .551  tons  from 
G'-'m.iny,  and  l.'!3  tons  from  France;  railway  ears  and  coaches,  1 1,075  tons,  woith 
?.5()2.!)1 1,  of  which  10,547  tons  were  from  the  I’nited  Stati's  and  .507  tons  from  (ler- 
manv;  carria;;es  and  automobih's  of  wid^ht  below  250  kilos  each,  177  tons,  worth 
8152,72'),  of  which  141  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  10  tons  from  I'rance,  and  12 
tons  from  Italy;  the  same  wei^hir.s;  from  2.50  to  7.50  kilos,  210  tons,  woitb  8210, 105, 
of  which  1-12  tons  were  from  the  Unitral  Slates,  31  tons  from  France,  ami  22  tons  from 
Italy;  the  same,  wei^rhin,"  over  7.50  kilos,  322  tons,  worth  .842:1,772,  of  which  1,58  tons 
were  from  the  United  Stati's,  07  tons  from  (iermany,  49  tons  from  France,  and  40  tons 
from  Italy;  boats  and  vessels  of  all  kinds,  1,5,80  tons,  worth  $187,2))0,  of  which  1.109 
tons  were  from  the  United  States  and  llOl  tons  from  the  Unitial  Kindconi;  ruliber 
tires,  150  tons,  worth  8208,082,  of  which  101  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  24 
tons  from  France,  and  21  tons  from  (iermany;  bicycles  and  velocipedes,  81,380  kilos, 
worth  $120,583,  of  which  32,952  kilos  were  from  the  United  States,  32,120  kilos  from 
th<}  United  Kingdom,  and  11,042  kilos  from  (iermany. 
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WI\ES,  SPIRITS,  ETC. 

The  jirincipal  iinpoiTsimdorthpgonorul  hoading**  Wines,  spirits,  etc.,”  were:  Spirits, 
in  hotth's,  I,l}(i7,(i33  liters,  worth  $1,035,195,  of  which  920,175  liters  were  from  France, 
100,337  litiM's  from  the  United  Kinjidom,  !*7,319  liters  from  the  United  States,  95,897 
liters  from  Spain,  and  ()7,S(il  litr'rs  from  lleUjium;  s|)irils.  in  wood,  210,935  liters,  worth 
$1  11,959,  of  which  133,520  lii(‘rs  were  from  France,  95,991  liters  from  the  United 
States,  and  12.308  liters  from  the  United  Kintrdom;  mineral  waters,  natural  and  arti- 
lici.il,  1,1:18  tons,  worth  $131,857,  of  which  305  tons  were  from  Fraiii'c,  357  tons  from 
t  icriiKinv,  :107  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  18  tons  from  Spain;  beer  and  cider, 
in  hi'ttlcs,  557  tons,  worth  $1  15,S7t<,  of  which  201  tons  were  from  Spain,  127  tons  from 
the  I'niti  (1  Stall's,  87  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  58  tons  from  Ciermany; 
oilters,  !:>1,I10  kilos,  woith  $57,811,  of  which  101,521  kilos  were  from  France,  and 
'.>.’2  x!!'<  ;•  >  i;i  Sjiain;  licpiors,  287, 1S5  kilos,  worth  $150,309,  of  which  1:10,320 
kilos  were  from  Spain.  75,880  kilos  iroin  I'ranee,  25,103  kilos  from  (.lermany,  and  23,751 
Icilos  from  111*'  X.'nited  Kiiv.'<l''m;  wines,  still,  in  wood,  8,180  tons,  worth  $809,flSl,  of 
which  5,510  tons  were  Ironi  'paui,  3,078  tons  from  I'rance,  397  tons  from  the  Unitcnl 
S'r.teu,  7(:  tons  from  Italy,  and  07  tons  from  I’ortn^'al;  the  saiiH',  in  hollies,  1,-195  t<'ns, 
worth  $015,:19  I,  of  whieli  500  tons  were-  from  1'' ranee,  159  tons  fnpm  Spain,  351  tons  from 
Italy,  51  tons  from  th'rmany,  12  tiais  from  I’orinyal,  and  20  tons  from  the  United 
Slat'  s;  wines,  sparklin,',  129  tons,  worth  $197,779,  of  \>hieh  1 11  tons  w('re  from  I'Yance, 
~  tons  fiom  Italy,  and  1  tens  from  (lermany. 

P.M’KR  AMI  MA.M;1'.\CTURES. 

T'nder  this  p:('iu‘ral  headiri!;  the  princi])al  items  were:  Scraj)  cuttinys  and  like  stock, 
12.027  tons.  Worth  8105,075,  of  which  0,399  tons  were  from  Sweden,  3,785  tons  from 
X'  rway.  1.380  tons  fr.pin  lliissia.  107  tons  from  (lermany,  and  237  tons  from  the  United 
Stales:  iiai>er  and  cardhoard,  not  cut  or  stamimd,  3,:11S  tons,  worth  $410,190,  of 
which  1.5:’,2  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  737  tons  from  Ciermany,  300  tons  from 
Spain,  and  133  tons  from  Italy;  I'aia'r,  cut,  rtded,  enyraved,  lithoyraphed,  or  tinted, 
1,5.88  tons,  worth  $593,505,  of  which  489  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  438  tons 
from  France,  25 1  tons  from  (lermany,  and  ISO  tons  from  Si)ain;  maps,  books,  periodicals, 
and  music,  unbound,  717  tons,  worth  $158,752,  of  which  397  tons  were  from  the  United 
Stat('S,  114  tons  from  S])ain,  109  tons  from  Francr',  30  tons  from  Italy,  and  35  tons  from 
Germany;  ])rints,  chromos,  and  lithoynr|)hs,  45,202  kilos,  worth  .$75,192,  of  which 
15,194  kilos  were  from  Germany,  14,803  kilos  from  the  Uniti'd  States,  and  0,-503  kilos 
from  Switzerland;  hooks  and  mtisic,  bound,  578  tons,  worth  .$305,840,  of  which  210 
tons  were  from  France,  205  tons  from  Sjiain,  115  tons  from  the  United  Slates,  and  20 
tons  from  Germany;  manufaettires  of  jiajier  not  sjiecilied,  .597  tons,  worth  $3-53,704,  of 
Mhich  252  tons  wen'  from  Germany,  190  tons  from  the  United  States,  45  tons  from  the 
United  Kinydom,  31  tons  from  Sjiain,  and  28  tons  from  France, 

.\RMS  AND  EXPLOSIVES. 

Under  this  headiny  the  jirincijial  imjiorts  were:  I'hrearms  of  all  kinds,  175,5-55  kilos, 
worth  $7-5-5,192.  of  which  71,531  kilos  wt're  from  the  United  States,  57,0-57  kilos  from 
Spain,  1:!,:101  kilos  from  IVaiiee,  10,370  kilos  from  Switzerland,  and  10,3-51  kilos  from 
Denmarl;;  cartridges  and  cajis  for  firearms,  1,017  tons,  worth  $1,218,099,  of  which 
-5-59  tons  were  from  Germany,  -529  tons  from  Jlelyium,  318  tons  from  the  United  States, 
and  109  tons  from  Austria-llunyary ;  dynamite,  mininy  jiowder,  and  other  explosives 
not  -sjiecilied,  3,122  tons,  worth  $174,001,  all  from  the  United  States;  mininy  fuses  and 
caps,  457  tons,  worth  $110,-580,  of  which  188  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  111  tons 
from  the  United  Kinydom,  90  tons  from  Germany,  and  58  tons  from  Belyium. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  principal  items  of  import  under  the  general  heading  “Miscellaneous”  were: 
Lubricating  oils,  5,838  tons,  worth  $341,427,  of  which  5,709  tons  were  from  the  United 
States;  manufactures  not  specified  of  celluloid,  gutta-percha,  rubber,  and  rubber  cloth, 
290,211  kilos,  worth  $487,157,  of  which  121,250  kilos  were  from  Germany,  87,576  kilos 
from  France,  and  70,266  kilos  from  the  United  States;  machinery  belting  of  rubber, 
336  tons,  worth  $279,083,  of  which  239  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  and  68  tons 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  rubber  tubing,  192  tons,  worth  $145,887,  of  which  174  tons 
were  from  the  United  States  and  12  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom;  machine  packing, 
221  tons,  worth  $127,539,  of  which  175  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  23  tons  from 
Germany,  and  16  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom;  tools  not  enumerated,  1,816  tons, 
worth  $723,200,  of  which  1,271  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  331  tons  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  183  tons  from  Germany;  musical  instruments,  636,810  kilos, 
worth  $594,758,  of  which  308,913  kilos  were  from  the  United  States  and  303,196  kilos 
from  Germany;  soaps,  305  tons,  worth  $118,192,  of  which  178  tons  were  from  the  United 
States,  64  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  31  tons  from  France,  and  32  tons  from  Ger¬ 
many;  roofing  board,  asbestos,  and  tarred  felt,  1,147  tons,  worth  $152,721,  of  which 
1,014  tons  were  from  the  United  States  and  102  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom;  per¬ 
fumery,  243,408  kilos,  worth  $382,552,  of  which  149,019  kilos  wore  from  France,  52,052 
kilos  from  the  United  States,  and  34,613  kilos  from  Germany;  237,019  hats,  unfinished, 
worth  $255,581,  of  which  109,845  were  from  Italy,  92,539  from  the  United  States,  and 
16,345  from  France;  117,594  hats,  finished,  worth  $256,403,  of  which  63,577  were  from 
the  United  States,  16,773  from  France,  12,724  from  Ecuador,  and  10,762  from  Italy; 
rubber  cloth,  280  tons,  worth  $115,036,  of  which  167  tons  were  from  the  United  States, 
76  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  27  tons  from  Germany. 

EXPORTS. 


The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 19 12,  and  for  the  three  preceding  years , 
by  world  divisions  and  by  principal  countries,  were  as  follows: 


World  divisions. 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

North  America . 

*86,736,431 

$98,951,040 

$113,167,055 

$112,729,956 

Europe . 

27,550,863 

29,555,678 

31,648,271 

34,079,550 

West  Indies . 

806,035 

860,855 

1, 105,415 

979,005 

Central  America . 

420,921 

10,000 

26,052 

619,069 

901,385 

1,078,827 

84,909 

33,221 

South  America . 

34,118 

34,687 

Asia . 

7 

2,375 

20,006 

9,096 

Total . 

115,550,309 

130,023, 135 

146,876,819 

148,994,564 

Principal  countries. 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

United  States . 

$86,472,343 

$98,432,859 

$113,167,055 

$112,729,9.56 

United  Kingdom . 

12,066,055 

14,267,251 

17,941,176 

20,099,328 

Germany . 

6,429,506 

4,219,785 

4,354,171 

5,158,365 

France . 

5,504,985 

6, 141,824 

4,654,939 

4, 164,911 

Belgium . 

2,903,474 

3,820,041 

3,680,792 

3,177,322 

Spam . 

614,504 

1,025,720 

792, 150 

1,180,286 

Cuba . 

80.5,285 

852,655 

1, 102, 185 

968,713 

Canada . 

264,087 

518,180 

917,862 

678,345 

British  Honduras . 

154,858 

320,219 

412, 1.59 

412,457 

Guatemala . 

239,833 

281,396 

413,677 

398,585 
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The  exports  for  the  last  four  years  by  customs  districts  were  as  follows: 


GULF  PORTS. 

Campoche . 

Coatzacoalco.s . 

Cbetmul . 

Frontera . 

Isla  del  Carmen . 

La  Asencion . 

Progreso . 

Tampico . 

Tuxpam . 

Vera  Cruz . 

Total  of  Gulf . 

PACIFIC  PORTS. 

Acapulco . 

Altata . 

Bahia  do  la  Magdalena . 

Ensenada . 

Uuaymas . 

La  Paz . 

Manzanillo . 

Mazatlan . 

Puerto  Angel . 

Salina  Cruz . 

San  Bias . 

Santa  Rosalia _ ■ . 

Topolobampo . 

Total  of  Pacific . 

NORTHERN  FRONTIER  DISTRICTS. 

.\gua  Prieta . 

Boquillas . 

Camargo . 

Ciudad  Juarez . 

Ciudad  Porflrio  Diaz . 

Guerrero . 

La  Morita . 

Laredo . 

Las  Vacas . 

Los  Algodones . 

Matamoros . 

Mexicali . 

Mier . 

Nogales . 

Tijuana . 

Total  of  northern  frontier . 

SOUTHERN  FRONTIER  DISTRICTS. 

Soconusco . 

Zapaluta . 

Total  of  southern  frontier . 

Grand  total . 


190S-9 

190&-10  1910-11 

1911-12 

$1,07C, 030 
1,100,014 
159,440 
333,368 
977,790 
50, 187 
11,570,971 
37,465,147 
161,429 
19,459,580 

1801,784 
1,234, 105 
320, 138 
893,878 
1,381,865 
5,770 
10,907, 151 
41,440,691 
332,711 
19,846,212 

$876,934 

1,470,983 

404,279 

883,976 

1,760,981 

5,(m 

13,057,632 

46,281,456 

278,055 

26,831,399 

$1,330,755 

1,903,845 

411,055 

1,041,661 

1,519,469 

10,445|M7 

46,378,205 

310,662 

43,789,240 

72,353,962 

77,164,305 

91,851,339 

107,138,821 

94, 155 
22,604 
1,930 
87,609 
169,815 
254,247 
47,793 
3,058,484 
148,672 
318,495 
117,426 
3,446,278 
108,376 

126,727 
3,344 
2,294 
154, 782 
404,967 
303,801 
32,526 
2,064,927 
154,807 
207,031 
56,472 
3,300,224 
228,539 

141,372 
606 
8,243 
223,497 
627,949 
264,298 
60, 748 
965,946 
254,839 
439,422 
73,527 
3,164,894 
287,607 

215,883 

3,814 

156,087 

1,462,769 

261,606 

270,382 

1,566,621 

267,294 

807,615 

123,163 

3,400,372 

359,812 

7,866,884 

7,040,441 

6,512,948 

8,895,418 

2,594,686 

119 

1,780 

8,689,364 

6,670,400 

4,092,383 

9,187 

2,574 

14,475,697 

11,220,589 

2,601,365 

30,258 

2,250 

14,643,439 

10,566,423 

3,900,628 

4,697 

3,900,054 

6,956,201 

15,038 

4,173,766 

6,916,247 

242,667 

7,784 

208,530 

241,499 

1,308 

5,819,668 

244,894 

656,934 

11,693,795 

39,498 

1,604,759 

8,734,418 

5,389 

258 

99,352 

113,749 

736 

5,046,372 

74,804 

2,112,631 

12,320,228 

185,678 

2,116 

206,629 

78,908 

1,134 

5,340,881 

35,110 

60,068 
95,735 
1,631 
4,209,492 
39, 134 

•  34,752,636 

45,480,267 

48,127,050 

32,632,981 

i 

'  418,612 

,  149,215 

177,473 

160,649 

200,927 

184,556 

151,724 

175,620 

\  567,827 

338,122 

385,483 

327,344 

1  115,550,309 

130,023,135 

146,876,820 

148,994,564 

The  exports  for  the  last  four  years  under  live  major  classifications  were; 


1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Mineral  products . 

Vegetable  products . 

.\nimal  products . 

Manufactured  products . 

Miscellaneous . 

$72,136,413 

33,965,277 

6,969,673 

1,273,940 

1,205,006 

$78,260,037 

38,857,899 

10,052,092 

1,768,326 

1,084,781 

$90,002,983 

45,633,601 

8,401,070 

1,804,835 

1,034,331 

$93,103,401 

41,793,475 

9,930,598 

3,301,789 

865,301 

Total . 

115,550,309 

130,023,135 

146,876,820 

148,994,564 
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MIXEUAL  I'HOnUCTS. 

Milioral  ])!M(lu(  ts  are  snlidivuR'il  into  ihrco  classe.':  riocioii.s  iiiolals  and  ore  coii- 
tainii!"  the  panic,  of  wliicli  tlio  (>x])orts  in  ]!tll-l2  aniunnted  to  $(;0,T;5(>,73'),  and  of 
this  Id.'o'd.oaS  re])rosonl(‘<l  >,'ol<l  and  14. 1.177  silver;  industrial  metals  and  ore 
eontainini;  the  satne,  Sill.'Jlo.tjSl;  mineral  eonibttstihles,  $4s7.22");  miscellaneons, 
•'i!l  ,(!(iM.7  )S. 

The  mini  iiial  ei'ld  extiort.s  Mere:  (iold  ore.  1,11!)  kilos,  wi'rth  of  Mhi<  h 

1,117  kilos', vent  toihc  United  States;  eold  dust  and  har.-.,  :U).'_’2:3  kilos,  worth  82:!,  IM  .771, 
of  whieh  :!l.(i!7  kilos  v.'ont  to  the  United  State.s.  2, 11 1  kilo.s  to  the  United  Kinedom, 
and  71 1  kilo,'  to  lleleinin. 

'I'he  iiriiii'inal  silver  e.vtiorts  Mere;  Ore,  )o  (.s()  i  kiios,  worth  8:!,4  lO.ii'JI ,  of  M'hieh 
kilo.s  went  to  tin'  l  iiiteil  .'^'lates;  bar  dl\er.  I,llli,i:!7  kilos,  w(>rth  .820. l()o.22o, 
of  Mhid;  .'■12. ''02  kilos  '.'.ent  to  the  Unilc'd  Stales,  anil  270, b.!''  kilo.s  to  the  United 
Kimrfiom'  silvir  combined  with  lead.  liO  l.'do:!  kilos,  worth  812.  l-'il  .U.'),  of  which 
4()s,  in ;  kilo.s  Mi-itt  to  ;he  l  iiited  Stati's.  l!t.'),7'0()  kilos  to  the  I  tilled  Kiii  rdom,  and 
7S..'^  12  kill  s  lo  licUinm;  .'-ilver  combined  v.  i'h  '  o])tier.  Id:!. l.;2  kilos,  r.orth  8S.  147. Odl ; 
of  Mhi.  l.  427.2!'7  kilos  went  to  tiie  United  .'-Stales  and  ibi'  reciainibr  to  the  United 
Killed'.’'):  .'ilver  cyaniiles,  l.kiiT  kilos,  worth  .s-  ti.lKi:!,  of  whii  h  l.o!)l  kiios  went  to  the 
United  .'dales  and  the  remainiler  to  (Icrmany:  silver  snlidiides.  7. is!)  kilos,  worth 
8121). ()7!).  ;di  to  the  United  .■''tales. 

Undet  iednstrial  metals  the  iirincinal  weri':  Antimony,  3,  l  it)  metric  tons,  worth 
•8'.‘i!).:-7<l,  of  which  2.S2.')  tons  went  to  the  United  Kiierdom  and  the  rctnainihr  to  the 
Unilf  l  Stales:  mercury,  l;!.")  tons,  worth  8l3ii,7>:;:i,  of  which  52  tons  M'oi.t.  lo  the  I'nited 
KiiiLdoiii.  31)  tons  lo  the  United  Siati.'s,  2.3  tons  to  tiermany,  and  13  tons  to  I’l'ance, 
cof'tK'r.  31). 421  tons.  Morth  813. 2'.3. 11)2,  of  M'hich  42. 'dot)  Ions  went  to  the  United  Slate.s, 
];!,103  l.e.'  to  the  1  idled  Kiii'f  loin.  and  3.103  tons  to  I'rance;  copper  ore.  121,4  11  tons, 
worth  .83.403,714.  of  wiiich  1 10,') ;;;  tons  went  to  the  United  Stales.  3.231  tons  to  France, 
and  3,217  li'tus  lo  the  United  K.itn.r<loni ;  lead,  1 1(1.73'  tons,  worth  8:!, 001), 000,  of  M'hich 
74,734  ions  went  to  the  United  Slates,  111,(117  tons  (o  the  United  Kin.edom,  and  17,302 
tons  to  Delirinm;  zino  ore,  12,237  tons.  Morth  84 41.'1)7,  of  which  13,101)  tons  wont  to 
IJeleinm,  1:1,742  tons  to  the  I  niled  States,  anil  13,244  Ions  tii  (lermany. 

Of  other  ndneral  jirodiiels  the  prim  ijial  were:  As]>halt,  10.241  tons,  wcirlh  8321,240, 
of  which  0,3, ■'2  tons  went  to  the  I'nited  Kiniadom,  2,030  tons  lo  (lermany,  2,771  tons 
to  lleluiiini,  and  2,143  tons  to  Canada;  coal,  30,777  tons,  worth  81(13, 0.S3,  jiraetieally 
all  to  the  United  Slates;  marhlc  in  thcronah,  1,(100  tons,  worth  807,307.  of  whieh  1,028 
U)ns  w»'nt  to  the  United  Stiites. 

veoetahi.e  rnoDL’CTs. 

I'he  iirinei])al  ve.trctahle  products  were:  Coffee,  24,385  lou.=,  worth  80,781,522,  of 
which.  10,382  tons  were  ex]>orled  to  the  United  Stall’s,  3,508  Ions  lo  Germany,  2.393 
tons  to  Franee.  and  85(1  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom;  riihher,  5,532  tons,  worth 
85,988.800,  of  whieh  5,155  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  108  tons  to  15el- 
"inm,  00  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  59  tons  to  Germany;  harley,  40,184  tons, 
worth  .8820,397,  of  whieh  23,814  Ions  went  to  the  United  Kinfrdom,  22.203  tons  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  3,040  Ions  lo  the  I'nited  State-';  chicle,  2,898  tons,  worth  81,581.503,  of 
whieh  1,024  tons  went  to  the  United  State,-',  005  tons  to  Canada,  and  552  Ions  to  llriti.-h 
Honduras;  Chile  pepjiers,  1,014  tons,  worth  8208,500,  practically  all  to  the  United 
States;  frijoles  (beans),  0,474  tons,  worth  8518,705,  of  whieh  5,413  tons  went  to  Cuba, 
830  tons  to  the  United  Stale.',  and  130  tons  to  Spain:  fresh  fruits,  17,913  tons,  worth 
8392,0:50,  of  which  10,087  tons  went  to  the  United  States  and  1,800  tons  lo  Canada; 
dried  fruits,  1,283  tons,  worth  8190,177,  of  which  1,279  tons  went  to  the  United  States; 
garbanzos  (chick  peas),  27,853  tons,  worth  .82,231,805,  of  which  13,870  tons  went  to 
Spain,  9,651  tons  lo  the  United  States,  and  4,027  tons  to  Cuba;  Guayiilo  rubber,  4,130 
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tons,  wortli  ?l,9ti7,5C0,  of  -whicli  3,0fM  Ions  went  to  the  I’niteil  Slates,  554  tons  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  11)3  Rms  to  France:  hen(>(|nen,  107,355  tons,  worth  .‘?10,715,0 40,  of  which 
99,.‘i21  Ions  went  to  tin-  United  Slates  and  7,331  Ions  to  the  United  Kingdom;  ixtle, 
20.1)00  Ions,  wortli  S1,S!)0,3;!9,  of  wliieli  12,010  loiis  went  to  llie  United  Slates,  4,578 
tons  to  Germany.  1,704  Ions  to  lielyiiim..  and  09!)  Ions  to  I’ranee;  voirt'lahles,  3,!)2S 
ions,  wortli  8139,830,  of  which  3,.''i!t0  tons  went  to  the  United  Slates  and  517  tons  to 
Canada;  eislar  and  other  hiiildiii'r  wooils,  298,483  eiihie  meters,  worth  8488,107,  of 
■,vhi(  h90,9!7  m('!(  rswent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  80, .507  meters  to  the  Uniltd  Stales, 
79,101  meters  to  (!(  ii)iany,  and  35,  l!i3  nti  ters  to  France;  eahinet  woods,  mahocany, 
ebony,  tind  the  lilce,  12  1,390  etihie  meters,  worth  .81,290,042,  of  which  55.!)t;;;  meter.s 
were  )'Xiiot'leil  to  the  I’nitt'd  States,  I7.3s:i  itietei-s  to  liiilish  llonditras,  and  Is, 710  nu‘- 
ters  to  the  Fnited  Kinedom;  Indian  corn.  5,249  tons,  worth  8212,098,  of  which  2;015 
lotis  went  to  Salvador,  2,1  12  tons  to  Gnateiiial.i,  and  -b'O  t()ns  to  the  Fi)iied  States; 
li>i;wood,  19,310  Ions,  worth  8228. !i20.  of  which  8.081  tons  wore  exi)orted  to  the  Ui.ittd 
Kins  loin,  4.177  Ion--  to  Iranee,  :',,Si7  lotis  to  ilnssia,  ami  2,(i03  tons  to  llie  United 
Stale-:  /ai'oion  roi)i.  3. '53  tons,  worth  ■8819,307,  of  which  1,0:13  tons  went  to  France, 
1,3:1!)  tons  to  G(>rm;in\'.  and  318  loi,..:  I<i  ili,.  I'liltoii  States;  leaf  tobacco,  577  Ions,  rvorth 
8:)50.820,  of  which  201  ion-  wont  to  I li-Ininm,  Ml  lotis  to  Germany,  7-1  tons  to  France, 
'1 1  tons  to  <  'anadti,  52  tons  to  the  Xetlu-rhiiids,  23  Ions  to  the  United  Stall's,  and  20  tons 
’  <)  ('iil)a;  vanilla,  l<)9  13l  kilos,  worth  •81,077,082.  of  which  1-50. 059  kilos  went  to  the 
L'nilod  Stales  and  15,0,12  kilos  to  Fraiii  c;  sarsajiarilia,  2!i2.lil  1  kilos,  worth  .8(i;i.0i;l,  of 
which  181,012  kilos  went  to  tiie  Uiiileii  Slate,s  tind  tl!),119  kilos  to  Germany, 

.wnr.M,  I'ltoDUCTs, 

The  ])rinei[)al  I'Xporls  tinder  this  hiaiiiny  were:  282,4.52  hea'l  (.f  callh',  worth 
83.707.082,  of  which  207,001  head  were  exjiorled  to  thi'  I'niled  Stall's  ami  the  re- 
maimh-r  to  Gnatenitila;  bom  s.  7,333  tons,  worth  .8102,739,  of  which  7,219  Ions  went  to 
the  1  nited  Stales;  eojiskins.  2,.55l  tons,  worth  .81,381,985,  of  which  2,490  tons  went 
to  the  Fnili'il  Slates  and  35  tons  to  Fram'o;  eaille  hi.les,  1 4,803  Ions,  worth  S;!,. 580, 038, 
of  which  13,178  tons  went  to  the  Unilf'd  Stales,  910  Ions  to  Gernian.v,  and  .589  tons  to 
France;  deerskins,  293  tons,  worth  8221,393,  of  which  290  Ions  went  to  the  United 
States  and  llie  remaimler  to  tiermany. 

M.\\fr.\CTt:i{KI)  I’llODUCTS. 

The  j'l  incipal  nuinnfacl tired  jirodticls  were:  Siiyar,  24,082  tons,  worth  81,245,702,  of 
which  2:1,832  Ions  went  to  the  United  Kingdom;  bei'r,  1,199  tons,  worth  811-1,170,  of 
which  300  toils  went  to  I  he  United  Stales,  272  tons  to  Xicarayna,  207  Ions  to  Giiateniala. 
and  221  Ions  to  Salvador;  cottonseed  meal  and  cake,  18,200  Ions,  worth  8:504,-190,  of 
which  !),0.52  toms  went  to  the  United  Kinyihmi,  7,455  tons  to  Germany,  and  1,0-19  tons 
to  lleleium;  li'alher,  115  tons,  worth  880.350,  of  which  100  tons  went  to  the  I'niled 
Kin;tdotn;  bran,  1,028  tons,  worth  .889.705,  of  which  2.204  tons  went  to  Germany  and 
1,800  tons  to  the  United  States;  palm-leaf  hats,  900,579  kilos,  worth  .8:5:57,003,  of  which 
888,040  kilos  went  to  the  Uiiiteil  States  and  17,015  kilos  to  Canada;  manufactured 
tobacco,  179,721  kilos,  worth  8200,-183,  of  which  49,2-13  kilos  went  to  France,  45,917 
kilos  to  the  United  Slates,  32,181  kilos  to  the  I'niled  Kingdom,  and  20,239  kilos  to 
rent. 


COMMERCE  OF  SALVADOR 
FOR  1912 


TIIH  total  foreigji  commerce  of  the  Ke])ul)Iic  of  Salvador  for 
the  year  1912,  acH'ordiii"  to  the  report  of  the  director  of  the 
bureau  of  fiscal  accounts,  Sr.  X.  Castro  Morfin,  published  in 
the  Diario  Ollicial  of  May  2  and  of  May  31,  1913,  amounted 
to  $6,774,859.43  grold  imports  and  22,341,987.23  colones  silver 
exports. 

Estimatinf;  the  average  gold  ])remium  for  the  year  at  125,  the 
value  of  the  colon  in  United  States  gold  would  be  44.5  cents.  On 
this  basis  the  exports  would  amount  to  $9,942,184.32  and  the  total 
trade  to  $16,717,043.75. 

The  statistics  of  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1911,  as  revised  and 
published  in  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  Sr.  Don  K.  (iuirola 
D.,  were:  Imports,  $5,113,518.06;  exports,  .$9,438,561.30  (22,208,- 
379.54  colones,  converted  on  the  basis  of  gold  premium  of  135); 
total  trade,  $14,552,079.36. 

There  was  therefore  an  increase  for  the  year  1912,  as  comj)ared 
with  precetling  year,  of  imports,  $1,661,341.37,  and  of  $503,623.02  m 
exports,  or  a  total  increase  of  $2,164,964.39. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  by  countries  for  the  last  four  years  were  as  follows: 


1909 

.1910  1 

1911 

1912 

$1,344,315.79 
1,43S,613.90 
482,341.70 
285, 169. 66 

1 

$1,346,597.13 
1,165,992.80  ! 
407,391.97 
262,294.21 
133,699.78 
8,999.24 
65,613.37 
67,185.04 
73,618.86 
63,413.65 
62, 172. 48 

$1,815,051.13 
1,543, 827.  .54 
533,127.56 
386,026.53 
191,400.08 
8.5,29,8.32 
128,068.81 
83,291.05 

$2,627,700.22 
1,904,546. 16 
664,674.45 
397,252.05 
288,399.60 
219,930.56 
224,274.52 
87,031.21 

157,707.99  1 

8,202.74 
104,550. 13 
82,473.91 
64,766.70 

74,249.40 

81,278.88 

38;  196.40 
69,061.82 

61,674.23 

74,717.55 
55, 839. 38 

79,952.43 

16,665.50 

29,488.80 

9,044.00 

28,778.64 

7;  075. 00 
16,583.87 
12,368.42 
36,386.69 
12,000.33 

10;656.00 

12,468.21 

19,214.44 

24;  294. 80 

23,297.55 

15,911.81 

13,414.74 

15,179.35 

2,238.55 

4,3.56.36 

2,607.33 

812.50 

12; 755. 90 
12,625.53 
9, 825. 17 
7,184.19 
5,723.60 

17;  213. 83 
6,856.74 
5,369.27 
6,165.40 
2, 599. 47 
1,434.26 

Switzerland . 

!  3,443.82 

5,425.64 
1,597.62 

3;  516. 69 
2, 893. 18 

1,706.18 

23.65 

2,413.52 

2,218.70 

1,585.24 

1  5, 767. 75 

1  404.80 

268.00 

Jamaica » . 

Panama  > . 

7.25 

.  80.00 
21.25 

1,237.75 

1,086.50 

916.77 

763.00 

1  1,149.72 

451.15 

’  '  44.00 

363.25 

6,649.43 

4,586.00 

436.65 

313.55 

Total . 

4, 176,931.56 

1  3, 745, 249. 19 

i 

5,113,518.06 

6,774,859.43 

>  In  1909  included  in  “  Other  countries.” 
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*In  1909  and  1910  incUidcd  in  “Otlicr  countries.’ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  by  articles  for  the  last  four  years: 


Articles. 


1909  1910  1911 


Cotton  cloth  and  inanufacturc.s . $1,492,999.74 

Hardware .  199,427.10 

Drugs  and  medicines .  193, 213. 82 

Flour . '  260,708.27 

'  Hoots,  shoes,  and  findings .  145,961. 76 

Cotton  yarn .  128,362.99 

Maohinerv .  53,149.39 

Wines...; .  78,041.25 

Bags  for  coffee . 1  117,904.06 

Woolen  fabric.s,  and  manufactures  thereof .  68,304.63 

Provisions .  102,863.38 

Silk  fabrics,  and  manufactures  thereof . 1  89,098. 85 

Soap  and  candle  grease . 1  89, 059. 65 

Haberdashery  and  notions . |  22,217.36 

Dlstilleii  liquors .  25,389.06 

Beer  and  ginger  ale . ■  22, 299. 32 

Hats,  other  than  Panama . ,  29, 099. 49 

Glas.sware . i  23,811.91 

Fence  wire  i . ' . 

Agricultural  machinery  * . ' . 

Lumber  and  cork . ,  3,252.65 

Stone  and  china  ware . I  32, 466. 93 

Paper  and  stat  ionery .  2(i,  329. 04 

Silk  thread .  22,790.06 

Perfumerv . '  17,563.47 

Matches.; .  34,165.84 

Coin .  74,897.22 

Fertilizers . i  2,661.50 

Indian  corn . . 

Illuminatingoils .  23, 645. 79 

Printed  books .  6, 841. 93 

Panama  hats .  7, 075. 00 

Lime  and  cement .  11,472.83 

Furniture  and  cabinet  work .  12,006.41 

Marble .  7,842.75 

Cheese  and  butter .  13,045.65 

Candles .  3,542.98 

Jewelry .  4,270.75 

Fancy  articles .  7, 123. 66 

Hemp,  manufactures .  4,780.34 

Linen  cloth,  and  manufactures  thereof . !  11,621.52 

Leather  goods .  3,312.14 

Spices  and  tea .  4, 804. 45 

Tobacco .  1,749.01 

M  ineral  waters .  3, 352. 55 

Woolen  yam .  210. 36 

Live  animals  > . 

Plants  and  seeds  > . . 

Chocolate . 


I 

$1,091,245.75 

229,429.23 

214,509.67 

247,437.65 

174,888.02 

131,372.00 

53.856.46 

63.909.72 
59,315.66 
53,032.51 
62,950.74 
68,809.80 
93,986.53 

29. 125.47 
30,709.22 
24,939.02 
23,278.17 
19,435.06 
22, 833. 79 
16,752.35 

3,393.96 

26,691.97 

28,484.30 

33,666.51 

21,958.37 

20.648. 72 
12,224.00 

8,870.87 


,  14,610.68 

,5,836.66 
9,826.00 
1  10, 167. 84 

i  10,112.68 

5,503.57 
19,040.08 
5,155.17 
8,097.25 
9,141.39 
7,071.69 
5,466.75 
4,317.02 
4,209.01 

3.164.89 
2,388. 81 

1.930.89 
90.00 

28.5.88 

48.56 


$1,767,579.63 
279,335.64 
‘  207,981.63 

2ta,402.88 
259,285.59 
174,851.74 
88,273.87 
'  110,044.98 

102,077.79 
86,076.00 
81,877.67 
91,299.96 
138,011.13  ; 
52,312.54  i 
42,910.80  1 
;  41,025.96 

:  40,118.76  I 

I  33,612.13  ! 

35,664.74  , 
32,399.84  ; 
i  9,885.76 

I  30,075.87 

i  28,563.38 

j  26,630.00 

25,872.92 

24.840.90 

30.284.90 
I  22,373.87 


i  19,875.77 

!  15,420.67 

j  16,665.50 

!  12,678.01 

'  13,605.69 

I  10,955.99 

!  12,744.51 

i  5,092.43 

10,251.23 
6,8.36.06 

8.690.37 
8,467.59 
6,534.35 

5.374.37 
2,010.90 
1,522.80 

737.72 
746.00 
I  .593.63 
28.40 


I.inen  thread . 

Miscellaneous! . . 

Articles  admitted  free, 

Total . 


304,107.58  1  346,912.34 
389,087.12  I  403,516.51 


4,176,931.56 


3, 745, 249. 19 


5, 


477,231.39 
350, 783. 80 


113,  ,518.06 


1912 


$2,016,953.22 
564,283.57 
418,983.56 
392,883. 27 
213,724.15 
181,240.96 

214.716.34 
112, 1.59.67 
117,073.05 
100,209.07 
114,787.55 
102, 739. 14 
178,091.04 

36.564.48 
,56,231.77 
45, 757. 76 
36, 857. 86 
48, 879.04 
62,236.22 
60,956.59 
25,119.30 
41,315.09 

52.483.48 
28,415.01 

24. 762. 14 
26,863.85 

8,664.69 

130. 426. 49 
190, 716. 12 

21,794.6*1 

6,602.78 

24,062.80 

3.3.178.67 

21.658.67 
4,008.20 

22,608.35 
13,706.45 
3, 749. 15 
2,980.25 
12,467.26 

10.667.14 
17,424.28 

8,786.42 

3,704.39 

6,110.71 

165.72 

4,797.08 

1,647.95 

463.47 

324.71 

573.697.49 

376. 158.35 


6, 774,859.43 


1  Included  for  1909  in  “Miscellaneous  articles.”  >  Included  for  1909  in  “Articles  admitted  free.” 


The  imports  by  articles  and  principal  countries  for  the  year  1912  were  as  follows: 
Cotton  cloth  and  manufactures:  United  Kingdom,  1,299,980  kilos,  worth  $1,059,888; 
United  States,  1,131,210  kilos,  worth  $628,758;  Italy,  205,215  kilos,  worth  $166,635; 
France,  62,364  kilos,  worth  $51,275;  Germany,  56,366  kilos,  worth  $45,467;  Spain, 
26,121  kilos,  worth  $31,106;  Belgium,  23,372  kilos,  worth  $16,133. 

Hardware:  United  States,  2,663  tons,  worth  $261,865;  Germany,  921  tons,  worth 
$142,178;  United  Kingdom,  1,074  tons,  worth  $128,566;  Belgium,  142  tons,  worth 
$15,214. 

Drugs  and  medicines:  United  States,  360,312  kilos,  worth  $136,593;  United  King¬ 
dom,  372,518  kilos,  worth  $110,123;  France,  130,423  kilos,  worth  $82,162;  Germany, 
197,901  kilos,  worth  $63,550;  Belgium,  34,740  kilos,  worth  $16,133. 

Flour:  All  the  flour  was  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Boots,  shoes,  and  findings:  United  States,  87,988  kilos,  worth  $150,664;  Germany, 
31,684  kilos,  worth  $37,217;  United  Kingdom,  8,551  kilos,  worth  $11,426. 
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Cotlon  yarn:  United  Kinprcioin,  25(i,I4I  kilo.'-,  worlh  8157, 22(i;  United  States,  19,SS2 
kilo.',  worth  87,280;  Germany,  7,413  kilos,  worth  .8(1,922;  France,  5,(150  kilos,  worth 
8o,Gll. 

,  Machinery:  Unit(»d  States,  7(18  tons,  worth  8178,752;  United  Kingdom,  108  tons, 

worth  817,155;  Germany,  45  tons,  worth  810,594. 

Wines:  France,  191  tons,  worth  844,304;  United  States,  190  tons,  worth  818,101; 
Italj’,  70  tons,  worth  815,741;  S])uin,  101  ton',  worth  813,931;  Germany,  117  tons,, 
worth  813,04(1. 

Hairs  for  coffee:  United  Kingdom,  .52(1  tons,  worth  893,437;  Xetherlands,  47  tons, 
worth  8(1,183;  Germany.  28  tons,  worth  81,953;  llelginrn,  (12  tons,  worth  84,(179. 

Woolen  fahrics  and  mannfactiires  thereof:  Uni’ed  Kingdom,  31,749  kilos,  worth 
$18,311;  Italy,  11,030  kilos,  worth  $24, .508;  France,  13,785  kilos,  worlh  $11,770;  Ger¬ 
many,  10,1(1(1  kilos,  worth  811,510. 

Provisions:  United  States,  222  tons,  worth  839.959;  France,  50  tons,  worth  817,785; 
United  Kingdom,  4(1  tons,  worlh  813,018;  Germany,  21  tons,  worth  .88,380;  Italy,  31 
tons.  Won!)  8't,2(;s. 

Silk  fahrics  and  inannfaetures  thennif:  .lapan,  l.US  kilos,  worlh  $13,239;  China. 
3,502  kilo',  worth  810.505;  United  State',  t)!)7  kilo',  w<irth  80. .50(1. 

Soa])  and  candle  gr»“ase:  Ilelginm,  .533  tons,  worth  899,100;  Netherlands,  301  tons, 
worth  857.019;  United  States,  75  tons,  worlh  87.291. 

Ilahi-rdashcry  and  notions:  Germany,  38,775  kilo',  worlh  $22,088;  France,  8,070 
kilo',  wi.rih  87,157. 

])i-tii!ed  li(|nors:  France,  55.153  kilo',  worth  830,822;  United  States,  22,221  kilos, 
worth  87,!»91;  .Mexico,  35,108  kilo',  worth  85,5(11. 

Hi-erand  linger  ale:  Mt'.xico,  1()2,()27  kilos,  worth  825,101:  Germany.  131,535  kilos, 
worlh  89.9(12;  I'niteil  Stales,  ,50.307  kilos,  worth  8t.(ll3. 

Hals  Ollier  than  Panama;  Ilaly,  S,l:?‘»  kilns,  worlh  821,233;  I'rance,  7,170  kilos, 
worth  8^.790;  United  States,  1.220  kilos,  W('rth  8l.09!l. 

Gla.'sware;  Germany,  150  tons,  worth  821,284;  France.  11  tons,  worth  80,3 11;  United 
Stale'.  2(1  tons,  worlh  80,207;  llidgiiim,  50  Ions,  worth  80,107. 

Fence  wine  Nearly  all  the  fence  wire  was  imported  from  the  Unitetl  Stales. 

.\gricii!i iiral  machinery:  United  Stales,  119  tons,  wnrih  828,527;  United  Kingdom, 
102  tens,  worth  821,138. 

Stone  and  chinawane  Germany,  218., ‘120  kilos,  worth  $31,510;  France,  7,523  kilos, 
worlh  82,815;  Uniied  Kingdom,  15,714  kilos,  worlh  .82,:170. 

Paper  and  stationery:  Gt'rmany,  99,951  kilos,  worlh  828,472;  Uniied  States,  40,12(1 
»  kilos,  worlh  89,159;  llelgiiim,  23,077  kilos,  worth  .85,115;  France,  8.301  kilos,  worlh 

$3,397. 

I'ertilizers;  United  Slates,  1,871  tons,  worlh  880,850;  United  Kingdom,  521  tons, 
worth  823,080;  Germany,  534  tons,  worth  820,194. 

.  Indian  corn:  Mexico,  1,880,205  kilos,  worlh  8158,205.00;  United  States,  1,430,086 

kilos,  worlh  832,000.40. 

Imports  by  ports. 

I  toil  i  1912 


Acajntla . '  $.4,3.50,038.24  $4,032,148.34 

La  t'nion . ,  1,1.50,181.94  1 , r).-)2, 908. 4 1 

La  Liberlad . '  570,860.97  810,707.47 

ElTriutifo . I  36,436.91  279,035.21 

Total .  5,113,518.06  6,774,859.43 
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EXPORTS. 

The  exports  for  the  last  four  years,  by  countries,  were  as  follows: 


!  1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

$1,879,453.87 

1,061,315.73 

1,629,063.15 

430,811.49 

$2,279,668.59 

1,584,632.26 

$3,090,081.32 

$2,955,794.29 

1,669,232. 64 

2,294,500. 18 

1,097,118.04 

609,673.52 

2,272,190.32 

1,510,491.99 

465,411.38 

941,137.35 

317,021.07 

419, 775.  .53 
483,808.59 

347,359. 17 

770,446.94 

449,894.35 

40,614.64 

555,709.75 

445,456.23 

47,051.84 

115,259.02 

295,874. 18 

28,161. 11 

77,7(M.48 

83,081.75 

243,592.51 

118,321.95 
214, 157. 51 

142,546.24 

148.411.29 

103,614.95 

170,871.44 

235,324.52 

68,058.16 

9.082.99 

7,805.94 

10,642.05 

58,276. 79 

38, 543.  .54 

12, 100. 13 

37,313.00 

27,370.10 

36, 718.  .50 

28,928.65 

76.204.41 

105,740.00 

36,709.92 

27,977. 77 

46,558.92 

51,707.50 

30, 149. 99 

20,425.50 

20, 425. 50 

45,817.30 

95,757. 10 

112,409.53 

19,068.26 

9,948.51 

33,127. 19 

38,967.82 

14,452.96 

34,434.24 

660.48 

46,494.24 

12,634.02 

6,037.50 

1,498. 13 

11,107.77 

6,367.86 

8,230.98 

8,617.18 

3,051.44 

1,066. 42 

6,087.60 

1,012.60 

43,921.74 

8,711.26 

4^615.36 

689.60 

51,360.77 

Total . 

6,361,340. 72 

7,297,836.07 

9,438,561.30 

9,942,184.31 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports,  by  articles,  for  the  last  four  years: 


Coffee: 

Clean . 

In  parehment . 

Gold  in  bars . 

Gold  and  silver  amalgams,  eoncentrates,  etc. 

Sugar . 

Indigo . 

Silver  in  bars . 

Balsam . 

Hides  of  cattle . 

Riibl)er . 

Leaf  tobacco . 

Rice . 

Hats,  palm  leaf . 

Woods . 

Panela  (a  kind  of  sugar) . 

Deerskins . 

Homs . 

Indian  corn . 

Jute  cordage . 

Alligator  skins . 

Pigskins . 

Ilenequen . 

Coconuts . 

Lard . 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Starch . 

Sole  leather . 

Goatskins . 

Honev . 

Steel  in  bars . 

Sheepskins . . . 

Hammocks . 

Beans . 

Provisions . 

Miscellaneous . 


$4,590,704.65 


688,509.54 

111,584.14 

136,575.00 

257,246.61 

300,745.35 

103,681.12 

51,600.07 

20,289.84 

25,701.70 

13,179.91 


$4,819, 

309, 

601, 

167, 

279, 

314, 

487, 

81, 

76, 

38, 

19, 

7, 

8, 

3, 

13, 

lol 


61,522.79 


6,361,340.72 


184.28 

67&77 

318.67 

800.40 
107.00 

84.3.30 
06.3.41 
120.00 
429.18 
698.10 

370.30 
710. 37 

736.70 
850.00 
647.87 
023. 10 
034.94 
891.. 54 
348.60 
376.00 
298.00 
540.00 

169.70 

417.40 
452.00 

8.3.60 

109.40 
22.00 
68.00 

62.60 


37,482.84 


7,297,836.07 


$6,681,687.48 

188,92.3.72 

97.3.368.62 
124,770.15 
388,879.81 
261,031.45 

523.2.33.62 
87,682.60 
56,965.90 
28,35.3.45 
21,634.09 
16,410.89 
14,769.38 


8,0a3.04 
7,23.3.25 
2,072.24 
2, 062.  .36 
1,. 354. 05 
.311.43 
297.50 
27.5. 40 
5,968.81 
.388.88 
169.57 
136.42 
76.85 
267.9.3 
81.09 
36.99 


92.01 

11,615.53 


30,406.79 


9,438,561.30 


$7,610,818.31 
154,466.06 
607,603.08 
799,255.42 
168,458.79 
94,940.03 
148, 115. 90 
78,175.37 
69,930.34 
37,518.61 
22,414.00 

31.785.65 
3,622.96 
4,288.46 

15.922.66 
7,468.77 

752.31 


2,8.54.78 

167.80 


12,251.53 

284.80 

6,264.79 

300.37 


3,428.19 


1,701.64 
311.50 
301.. 35 
140.73 
1,657.83 
24,399.90 
32,582.38 


i 

i 


Total, 


9,942,184.31 


COMMERCE  OF  SALVADOR  FOR  1912. 


The  exports  of  the  principal  articles  to  the  leading  conntries  in  1912  were  as  follows: 

Coffee,  clean:  To  Ciermany,  $2,117,870.56;  to  France,  $1,477,168.82;  to  the  United 
States,  $1,469,104.86;  to  Italy,  $941,087.95;  to  Austria-Hungary,  $712,682.27;  to 
Sweden,  $295,874.18;  to  Nonvay,  $243,592.51;  and  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $152,149.95. 

Coffee,  in  parchment:  To  Austria-Hungary,  $57,208.42;  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
$55,168.20;  to  the  United  States,  $36,908.74;  and  to  Germany,  $21,750.71. 

Gold  and  silver:  To  the  United  States,  $1,405,969.47,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
$143,568.15. 

Sugar:  To  Panama,  $99,769.66;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $38,822.69;  and  to  Ecuador 
$28,495.13. 

Indigo:  To  the  United  Kingdom,  $35,068.35;  to  Pent,  $19,068.25;  to  Mexico, 
$11,986.43;  to  Germany,  $11,448.62. 

Balsam:  To  Germany,  .$46,369^  to  the  United  States,  $22,450.25;  and  to  France, 
$7,120. 

Hides  of  cattle:  To  Germany,  $59,493.42,  and  to  the  United  States,  $9,922.49. 


Exports  by  ports. 


Acajutla.... 
La  Union... 
La  Libertad 
El  Triunfo. 


Total 


At  a  recont  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Nutional  Engineers  of  the 
Arg(‘ntine  Republic,  Enguieer  Benigno  Benigni  submitted  a  plan  for  a 
SUBFLUVIAIj  Tl'XNEL  under  the  River  Plate  between  Buenos  Ah'es 
and  Colonia,  Uruguay,  the  object  being  to  connect  by  an  electric  rail¬ 
way  the  capit  al  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  the  city  of  Montevideo, 
Uruguay.  The  tunnel  as  planned  is  to  be  52  kilometers  long,  48 
kilometers  of  which  are  to  be  under  the  bed  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
The  interior  dimensions  of  the  tunnel  or  tubes  are  4  meters  high  by  3.2 
meters  wide.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  ventilated  by  large  juetal  towel’s 
placed  along  the  line  at  distances  of  6  kilometers.  It  is  calculated 
that  this  tunnel  could  be  constructed  in  seven  years  at  an  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  S75,()0t),()00.  The  construction  and  ojieration  of  the 
tunnel  as  planned  would  place  Buenos  Aires  within  two  hours  of  Monte¬ 
video.— — In  1912  the  exports  of  FROZEN  AND  CHILLED  MEATS 
from  the  Argentuie  Republic  consisted  of  3,584,927  frozen  wethers 
and  lambs,  as  compared  with  4,104,515  in  1911;  2,269,474  chilled 
beef  quarters  in  1912,  as  compared  with  2,131,791  in  1911,  and 
2,086,780  frozen  quartersof  beeves  in  1912,  as  compared  with  1,693,494 

in  1911. - On  May  30  last  the  Government  of  the  Province  of 

Buenos  Aires  ollicially  opened  to  public  traflic  four  of  the  network  of 
CANALS  which  have  been  under  construction  during  the  last  three 
years  in  and  around  the  islands  of  the  delta  of  the  Parana  River. 
The  property  value  of  these  islands  is  estimated  at  85,000,000  pesos, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  22,000.  Since  1910  about  20 
steamers  have  been  in  operation  m  the  coastwise  trade  between  the 
ports  of  Tigre  and  San  Fernando,  and  ui  addition  to  a  large  tonnage 
of  freight  have  carried  annually  about  140,000  passengers  between 
the  ports  of  Tigre  and  San  Fernando.  The  islands  have  an  area  of 
23,000  square  kilometers  of  fertile  land,  ami  large  quantities  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  raised  for  the  Buenos  Aires  markets.  The  canals 
referred  to  have  a  length  of  70  kilometers. - Law  No.  5559  author¬ 

ized  the  president  of  the  Republic  to  survey,  construct,  and  exploit 
a  RAILWAY  from  the  port  of  San  Antonio  in  the  teiritory  of  Rio 
Negro  to  Lake  NahucI  Iluapi.  A  topographic  and  geologic  map  of 
the  high  table  lands  crossed  by  this  railway  in  the  central  part  of  the 
territory  of  Rio  Negro  has  been  made  by  order  of  the  department  of 
public  works,  and  it  has  been  planned  to  extend  this  railway  to  the 
port  of  Valdivia,  Chile.  The  highest  pomt  on  the  line  is  at  Cajon 
Negro  in  Argentine  territory.  The  railway  will  enter  Chile  at  the 
Portezuelo  of  the  Cajon  Negro  River  through  a  tunnel  about  LJ  kilo- 
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meters  long  ami  constructed  at  an  elevation  of  1,180  meters  above 

the  level  of  the  sea. - The  Southern  Railway  proposes  to  construct 

a  BRANCH  LINE  between  Azul  and  TendrU,  thereby  opening  up 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  stock-raising  sections  of  the 
country.— Recent  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  NATURAL¬ 
IZED  FOREIGNERS  in  the  Argentme  Republic  is  25,651,  nearly 

four-fifths  of  whom  are  Italians  and  Spaniards. - A  law  has  been 

promulgated  authorizing  the  })residcnt  to  construct  a  NAVAL 
HOSPITAL  in  Buenos  Aires  to  cost  2,541,130  pesos. - The  FOR¬ 

EIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1913  consisted  of  imports  amounting  to  108,652,009  gold  pesos 

(not  including  coin),  and  exports  154,894,362  gold  pesos. - One  of 

the  results  of  the  agricultural  exposition  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910 
was  the  establishment  of  an  AGRICULTURAL  ^lUSEUM  in  the 
exposition  building.  This  museinn  has  now  more  than  20,000 

samples  on  exhibition. - In  the  Tcrcero  River  Valley  near  Pueblito, 

State  of  Cordoba,  an  IRRIGATION  RESERVOIR  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  with  a  capacity  of  300,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water.  The 
reserv'oir  will  cost  7,900,000  pesos,  and  will  irrigate  77,000  hectares 
of  land. - An  executive  decree  of  May  9,  1913,  regulates  the  explo¬ 
ration  and  exploitation  of  the  Rividavia  PETROLEUM  deposits. - 

The  unveiling  of  the  STATUE  erected  in  honor  of  President  Avel- 
laneda  took  place  in  Buenos  Aires  on  June  8  last. 


'Phe  Bulletin  is  in  rccei])t  of  a  letter  from  the  BANK  OF  THE 
BOLIVIAN  NATION  calling  attention  to  an  error  in  the  May  edition 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  “steps  have  been  taken  for  the  fusion  of 
the  Industrial  and  National  Banks  of  Bolivia.”  'Phe  National  Bank 
of  Bolivia  is  not  the  same  as  the  Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation;  it  is 
this  latter  institution  which  has  absorbed  three  banks  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  about  two  and  one-half  years  ago,  namely :  The  Bank  of  Bo¬ 
livia  and  London,  the  Agricidtural  Bank,  and  the  Industrial  Bank,  so 
that  it  now^  has  a  capital  of  £1 ,51 7,()(K),  which  is  the  largest  capital  of 
any  bank  in  the  Republic.  Before  the  Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation 
was  in  operation  two  years  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  was  paid  to  its  share¬ 
holders  despite  the  fact  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  fusion  of  the 
three  banks  referred  to.  The  Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation  now  has 
branches  in  Oruro,  Potosi,  t'ochabamba,  Sucre,  Santa  ('ruz,  Tarija,  and 
Riheralto. - Recent  investigations  in  the  Provinces  «)f  Larecaja,  Mun- 
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eras,  and  (.'au)a)li(*an  of  the  department  of  La  Paz  show  that  ta^ua  or 
VEtiETABLE  IVOKY  ,  so  highly  prized  in  Ph-uador,  Colombia,  and 

Venezuela,  also  exists  in  lar<ie  quantities  in  certain  parts  of  Bolivia. - 

The  Bepublic  of  Urujruay  has  established  a  LEdATION  at  La 
Paz. - A  cable  from  La  Paz,  dated  August  14,  announces  the  fol¬ 

lowing  cabinet  selected  by  President  Montes:  P'oreis^n  affairs,  Sr. 
Don  (hipertino  Arteajra;  Government,  Sr.  Don  Claudio  PinUla;  treas¬ 
ury,  Sr.  Don  Casto  Itojas;  instruction,  Sr.  Don  Carlos  Calvo;  justice, 

Sr.  Don  Placido  Sanchez;  war.  Sr.  Don  Xestor  (lutierrez. - Within 

the  last  few  months  a  number  of  petitions  have  been  presented  to 
the  Bolivian  (lovernment  for  permission  to  exploit  SALT  MIXES. 
In  the  Bepublic,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  salt 
exists  in  the  form  of  veins,  brine,  and  saline  sprinjis.  The  salt 
deposits  of  Bolma  have  been  celebrated  from  time  immemorial. 
The  Lipes  rock  salt  and  the  Clarci-Mendoza  salt  sprinGs  have  been 
known  and  exploited  for  a  Ion"  time.  Xear  Yullona,  in  the  Province 
of  Pacajes,  there  are  a  number  of  heavily  chai-Ged  salt  springs. 
Many  of  the  saline  springs  of  the  country  were  worked  in  the  time  of 
the  Incas,  and  with  modern  methods  could  be  made  to  produce  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  salt.  The  mining  of  salt  in  the  country  can  easily 
be  developed,  should  sulhcient  demand  arise  for  the  product,  into 
:i  great  industry  capable  of  supplying  the  local  needs  of  the  country 

and  leaving  a  large  surplus  for  export. - Sr.  Adolfo  Balliviau, 

consul  general  of  Bolivia  in  Xew  York,  has  compiled  statistics  showing 
that  the  EXPOBTS  OF  MEIUTIAXDISE  from  the  port  of  Xew 
York  to  Bolivia  in  May,  1913,  consisted  of  5,018  packages,  weighing 
309,208  kdos,  valued  at  $101,895.72.  These  values  were  made  up 
of  cotton  goods,  $43,036.33;  hardware,  $17,101.01;  machinery, 
$11,882.14;  groceries  and  liquors,  $4,432.41;  drugs  and  medicines, 
$1,102.45;  and  miscellaneous  articles,  $24,341.38.  Most  of  these 
goods  entered  the  country  through  the  ports  of  MoUendo  and  Anto¬ 
fagasta. - The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  authorized  the 

])refect  at  Sucre  to  purchase  the  Ruck  LIBRABY  in  the  sum  of 

50,000  bolivianos.- - The  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  of  La  Paz  has 

elected  Dr.  Claudio  PiuUla  honorary  president,  Sr.  M.  V.  Balliviau 

president,  and  Dr.  Castro  F.  PinUla  general  secretary. - On  May  12, 

1913,  the  ONE  HUXDREDTTI  AXXIVERSARY  of  the  publication 
of  the  first  newspaper  in  Bolivia  was  celebrated  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Gold  and  sUver  medals  were  awarded  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
printing  industry  for  length  of  service  and  activity  m  the  printing 
business.  The  principal  newspapers  of  the  Republic  issued  special 
editions  in  honor  of  the  event.  Oruro  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Bolivian  city  to  have  a  printing  press. 


BRAZIL 


- Si 


Tile  ^LVlilNE  lIOSl^ITAL  on  Cobras  Island  was  inaugurated 
early  in  July. - The  inaugural  session  of  the  XATIONiVIj  CON¬ 

GRESS  OF  INSTRUCTION  was  held  in  Bahia  on  July  4  of  the 
present  year.  The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  Sao  Paulo 
from  January  1  to  July  2,  191.3,  was  58,346.- — —The  Superior  SCHOOL 
OF  AGRICULTURE  and  veterinary  science  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 

was  opened  on  August  8  of  the  present  year. - At  a  meeting  of 

the  National  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  3 
last  Dr.  Lucas  Ayarragaray,  minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic  near 
the  Government  of  Brazil,  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
organization.  Many  members  prominent  in  the  political  and  literary 
circles  of  Brazil  were  present  at  the  meeting.  The  president  of  the 
society,  Baron  Homem  do  Mello,  Dr.  Avarragaray,  and  Dr.  Sebastian 

Sampaio  made  short  addresses. - The  secretary  of  agriculture  of 

the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  authorized  the  Oriental  &  Imperial  Co., 
of  Tokyo,  to  bring  into  the  State  up  to  the  last  of  October  of  the 

present  year  4,500  JAPANESE  IMMIGRANTS. - The  inspection 

service  and  agricultural  defense  bureau  has  been  making  investiga¬ 
tions  for  the  jmrpose  of  learning  the  area  under  COCONUT  CULTI¬ 
VATION  in  the  country,  the  economic  and  sanitarj’  condition  of  the 
plantations,  and  other  interesting  facts.  According  to  the  data 
obtained  the  zones  appropriate  for  cultivation  in  the  State  of  Per¬ 
nambuco  comprise  the  municipalities  of  Recife,  Olinda,  Iguarassu, 
Gotanna,  Jaboato,  Cabo,  Serinhaem,  Rio  Formoso,  and  Barreiros. 
The  species  cultivated  are  the  Bahia  coconut  and  the  white  coconut, 
comprising  an  area  of  2,817,500  square  meters,  and  containing  230,000 
trees  planted  at  a  distance  varying  from  6  to  10  meters.  The  coconut 
tree  begins  to  bear  at  from  6  to  10  3’oars  of  age  and  produces  four 
crops  annually.  The  production  per  tree  is  40  coconuts,  or  6,280 
coconuts  per  hectare. - According  to  data  compiled  in  the  inspec¬ 

tion  and  agricultural  defense  office  the  LIVE  STOCK  on  hand  in 
the  State  of  Maranhao  at  the  present  time  numbers,  approximately, 
422,000  head  of  cattle,  67,000  horses,  16,000  mules  and  asses,  109,000 
goats  and  sheep,  and  111,000  hogs.  In  Pernambuco  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  812,416  head  of  cattle,  284,138  horses,  135,701  mules 
and  asses,  1,867,779  goats,  934,615  sheep,  and  286,772  hogs,  and  in 
Espiritu  Santo  the  estimated  number  of  live  stock  is  154,506  head  of 
cattle,  65,780  horses,  66,214  mules,  36,257  goats,  25,153  sheep,  and 
328,798  hogs. - From  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  July  last  an  EXPO¬ 

SITION  of  aviculture,  apiculture,  floriculture,  horticulture,  and  pomi¬ 
culture  was  held  in  the  municipal  park  of  Bello  Horizonte,  capital 
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of  the  State  of  Minas.  The  "ovcrnor  of  the  State  and  high  civil 

and  military  odicials  attended  the  opening  and  closing  sessions. - An 

AVIATION  SCHOOL  is  to  be  established  at  Sao  Paulo  under  the 
management  of  the  well-known  aviator,  Eduardo  Chavez.  More  than 

45  ollicials  have  registereil  for  entry  to  same. - Sr.  Alexandrino  de 

-Vlenfar  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  NAVY  to  take  the  place 

of  Sr.  Belfort  Vieira,  resigned. - A  jiopular  subscription  has  been 

opened  for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  with  which  to  erect  a 
STATUE  at  Campinas  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Campos  Salles,  who 
was  born  at  that  place. 


The  first  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  ('(LMMERCE  of 
Chile  will  meet  in  Santiago  on  October  7  of  the  piesent  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufacture  and 
of  the  Commercial  Union  of  Santiago.  The  congress  will  consider 
questions  concerning  the  establishment,  protection,  and  ilevclopment 
of  domestic  industries,  and  will  consider  plans  and  measures  for 
increasing  manufacturing  of  all  kinds  in  the  country. - It  is  esti¬ 

mated  that  the  Tofo  IRON  MINb]S  of  Chile,  which  the  Corral  Iron 
Smelter  has  made  proposals  to  exploit,  have  deposits  of  iron  ore 
available  aggregating  40,000,000  tons,  or  a  sullicient  supply  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  by  the  smelter  to  last  for  a  period  of  25 
yea>^.  A  principal  characteristic  of  many  of  the  iron  ores  of  Chile  is 
the  presence  of  copper,  tliis  element  increasing  in  quantity  in  the  ores 
with  the  depth  of  the  mines,  the  percentage  of  copper  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  meters  from  the  surface  often  running  over  3  per  cent.  This 
fact  has  caused  mining  engineers  to  believe  that  many  of  the  iron  beds 
of  Chile  cover  large  masses  of  copper  ores  in  different  parts  of  the 

country. - The  new  (TRCUS-TIIEATER  at  Valparaiso,  which  is 

expected  to  be  completed  before  October  next,  has  a  capacity  for 
seating  2,100  persons.  The  theater  faces  Merced  Plaza  and  is  one  of 

the  most  solidly  constructed  and  artistic  structures  in  the  Republic. - 

Owing  to  delay  in  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  roUing  stock 
of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  RAILWAY,  the  line  will  not  be  open  to  tiatlic 
up  to  its  full  capacity  until  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year.  Large 
quantities  of  ores  are  now  being  offered  for  transportation  from  the 
Corocoro  and  Colacoto  mines,  and  until  the  new  rolling  stock  arrives 
it  is  probable  that  the  hauling  of  these  ores  will  tax  to  the  utmost  the 
present  freight  transportation  facilities  of  the  railway.  The  tariff 
rates  for  passenger  and  freight  trallic  have  been  fixeil  as  follows: 
Passengers,  fii’st  class,  8  centavos  per  kilometer;  second  class,  5 
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centavos  per  kilometer.  Freij^ht,  first  class,  20  centavos  per  quintal 
per  kilometer;  secoml  class,  17  centavos  per  quintal;  third  class,  14 
centavos  per  quintal;  fourth  class,  12  centavos  per  quintal;  and  fifth 

class,  10  centavos  per  quintal  per  kilometer. - The  port  and  town 

of  AKK'A  are  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  low  hills 
surrounding  the  bay  and  which  terminates  in  one  extremity  in  the 
Morro  Hill,  a  mass  of  giant  rocks  rising  to  the  height  of  15G  meters 
and  directly  opposite  Alacran  island  about  400  meters  distant.  Since 
the  opening  to  public  tratlic  of  the  .;\jica  to  La  Paz  Kailway  on  May 
14,  1913,  this  port  has  been  the  scene  of  great  activity  and  plans  are 
under  discussion  for  improving  it  by  building  a  breakwater  and  drive¬ 
way  from  Morro  Hill  to  .AJacran  Island,  protecting  in  this  way  the 
southern  part  of  the  bay.  It  is  further  planned  to  extend  this  break¬ 
water  about  1,200  meters,  so  as  to  better  protect  the  port  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reclaim  a  strip  of  land  about  150  meters  long  by  1,000 
meters  wide.  These  and  other  improvements  which  are  contem¬ 
plated  would  make  Arica  a  fine  commercial  and  naval  port  with  a 
protected  area  of  about  80  hectares.  The  cost  of  the  principal 

improvements  planned  are  estimated  at  £900,000. - WIKELESS 

TELEGRAPH  stations  are  at  present  in  operation  at  Valparaiso, 
Talcahuano,  ^locha,  and  Arica.  The  Valparaiso  and  Mocha  stations 
^\’ill  communicate  over  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles,  the  Talca¬ 
huano  station  more  than  700  miles,  and  the  Arica  station  more  than 
500  miles.  Wireless  installations  are  being  constructed  at  Anto¬ 
fagasta,  Coquimbo,  Puerto  Montt,  Punta  ^Vrenas,  and  Juan  Fernandez. 
All  of  these  stations  are  able  to  send  messages  to  a  distance  of  about 

500  miles. - The  MUSEUM  to  be  established  at  Valparaiso  is  to  be 

enriched  by  a  gift  of  the  duplicate  specimens  of  the  collection  of  the 
National  Museum  in  Santiago.  Sr.  John  Juger,  director  of  the 
museum  in  Valparaiso,  recently  visited  Santiago  and  secured  numer¬ 
ous  articles  for  the  museum  as  well  as  the  approval  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  budget  of  the  museum  for  the  coming  year  both  as  to 

current  expense  and  construction  funds.- - The  TILVMWAYS  of 

the  city  of  Punta  Arenas  arc  to  be  improved,  the  municipality  having 
borrowed  150,000  pesos  for  that  purpose.  The  roadbed  and  rolling 
stock  wiU  be  put  in  first-class  condition  and  the  betterment  of  the 
service  in  every  respect  wiU  be  made. 


COLOMBIA 


The  National  Government'has  contracted  with  Pearson  &  Son,  an 
English  firm,  to  draw  up  plans  and  estimates  of  the  work  necessary 
to  be  done  to  give  the  PORT  OF  BL^ENAVENTURA  the  facilities 
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and  conveniences  of  a  modern  har])or.  Tlie  plans  include  the  dred"- 
inij  of  the  canal  and  of  the  hay,  the  construction  of  wharves,  huild- 
in<;s,  cranes,  lighthouses,  and  buoys  for  the  port  and  customhouse, 
and  the  installation  of  an  electric  light  and  power  plant,  a  sanitary 

station,  sewers,  and  an  aqueduct. - The  A'TISSEIj  acquired  by  the 

tiovernment  of  Colombia  at  a  cost  of  -SI 0,000  to  ply  between  the 
Archipelago  of  San  Andres,  Providencia,  and  Cartagena  has  been 

christened  Presidente  Restrepo. - According  to  oflicial  data  there 

are  in  Bogota  2,314  FOREIGNERS. - On  August  11,  1913,  the  first 

Colombian  gold  was  coined  at  the  mint  in  Medellin.— — The  WIRE¬ 
LESS  telegraph  station  at  C'artagena  was  completed  early  in  July 

last  and  was  officially  inaugurated  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. - 

By  order  of  the  tlepartment  of  public  works  SAMPLES  OF  DOMES¬ 
TIC  SflEDS  AND  PRODLX'TS  have  been  placed  on  exhibition  in 
the  following  cities  of  the  Republic:  Bogota,  Medellin,  Bucamaranga, 
(idi,  Barranquilla,  Cartagena,  and  Pasto.  The  department  of  for¬ 
eign  relations  has  arranged  to  have  exhibits  of  this  kind  installed 
abroad  at  the  consulates  and  information  offices  of  the  Colombian 

Government. - The  legislature  of  the  de])artment  of  Boyaca  has 

appro  veil  a  law  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from 
Tunja  to  the  Magdalena  River,  and  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  said  department,  via  Tunja,  Paipa,  Duitama,  Santa  Rosa, 

Belen,  and  Soata,  with  a  branch  to  Sogamoso. - The  legislature  of 

the  department  of  Narino  has  enacted  a  law  establishing  a  depart¬ 
mental  AGRONOMIC'  INSTITITE  in  the  city  of  Pasto. - The 

EXPORTS  OF  BANANAS  in  1912  consisted  of  4,541,701  bunches, 
w'eighing  105,202,498  kilos.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
present  year  the  banana  exports  were  1,791,510  bunches,  w'cighing 

41,708,138  kilos. - A  large  modern  boat  has  been  installed  in  the 

SANITARY  SERVICE  of  the  port  of  Buenaventura.— The  FLLi- 
VI AL  TRANSPORT  CO.  has  been  organized  at  Manizales  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Cauca  River.  Sr.  Francisco  Jaramillo  is  manager 
of  the  companj*. - The  Antioquia  German  Bank  at  Medellin  has  ar¬ 

ranged  with  the  National  Government  to  establish,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  24  of  1905,  a  MORTGAGE  DEPART¬ 
MENT. - A  FLUVIAL  NAVIGATION  CO.  has  been  organized  at 

Cali.  The  company  has  acquired  land  for  the  construction  of  dry 

docks,  warehouses,  stations,  etc. - An  INDUSTRIAL  BANK  has 

been  incorporated  at  Cartagena  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  dhided  into 

shares  of  $100  each. - An  organization  of  BOY  SCOL^TS  has  been 

established  at  Bogota.  Jose  Maria  Samper  w’as  elected  president 

and  Cenon  Escobar  secretary  of  the  organization. - The  sessions  of 

the  N^ational  CONGRESS  of  1913  were  opened  on  July  20  last,  the 
anniversary  of  the  indejiendence  of  Colombia.  The  follow  ing  officers 
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of  the  Senate  were  elected:  J)r.  dose  Vicente  C\)nclia,  president; 
Sres.  Xeira  and  Luis  Suarez  Castillo,  vice  presidents;  and  Sr.  Julio  11. 
Palacio,  secretary.  The  officers  of  the  House  are  as  follows:  (len. 
Marcelino  Velez,  president;  Sres.  Xicanor  (i.  Insijinares  and  I«;nacio 

Ren^ifo,  vice  presidents;  and  Sr.  Daniel  J.  Reyes,  secretary. - On 

July  IG  last  the  lii'st  FLAO  CELEliRATlOX  was  held  in  Boj^ota. 
The  ceremonies,  which  took  place  at  Bolivar  Plaza,  were  participated 
in  hy  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  high 
officials  of  the  fetleral  and  municipal  governments.  One  feature  of 
the  celebration  was  the  attendance  of  1,000  school  children,  who, 
after  singing  the  national  hymn,  were  addressed  ])y  the  President, 
and  each  school  was  presented  with  a  flag. 


The  prosperous  FIXAXCIAL  COXDITIOX  of  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  actual  revenues  of  the 
Republic  for  1912  were  9,050,671.97  colones,  or  1,290,671.97  colones 
more  than  the  estimated  amount  of  the  budget  for  the  year  in  (jucs- 
tion.  Of  this  revenue  6,015,523.73  colones  in  1912  came  from 
import  duties  as  compared  with  5,829,652.99  colones  collected  from 
import  duties  in  1911.  A  considerable  source  of  revenue  was  from 
the  theater  tax  which,  in  1912,  amounted  to  162,675.83  colones, 
collected  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  in  the  following 
amounts:  San  Jose,  79,464.60  colones;  Limon,  56,559.38,  and  Punta- 
renas,  26,651.85  colones.  This  tax  consists  of  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  charges  established  upon  the  basis  of  theater  receipts.-  A 
proposal  has  been  made  by  John  X.  Bliss  to  PAVE  200  scjuares  of 
the  streets  of  the  city  of  San  Jose  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  50 
squares  per  year.  The  price  at  which  the  proposed  work  is  to  he 
done  varies  from  $2.75,  American  gold,  to  $3.10  per  square  meter, 
the  latter  price  to  be  charged  where  fillings  have  to  be  made  and  the 
former  where  the  streets  are  level.  If  the  city  desires  a  guaranty 
from  the  contractor  for  the  upkeep  of  the  streets  for  a  period  of  five 
yearn,  an  additional  sum  of  25  cents  per  square  meter  will  be  charged 
on  streets  that  are  not  molested  by  the  laying  of  pipes,  sewers,  etc. 
The  proposed  contract  specifies  that  on  the  completion  of  the  paving 
of  six  squares  payment  for  same  is  to  be  made  by  the  municipality, 
and  the  municipal  authorities  are  to  arrange  for  the  free  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  material  and  tools  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  work. 
Pavmg  is  to  be  commenced  on  January  1,  1914,  and  the  munici¬ 
pality  has  the  ojition,  on  or  before  the  completion  of  the  work,  to 
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contract  for  the  pa  vine;  of  200  additional  squares  on  the  same  terms 

if  it  so  desires. - In  view  of  the  approachin"  openin"  to  trallic  of 

the  I^anama  ('anal  a  rapid  development  of  the  IWCIFIC  C'OAST 
llKdlON  of  Costa  Kica  is  anticipated.  The  zone  referred  to  is 
exceedin"ly  fertile,  well  watered  and  especially  adapted  to  tropical 
a}i:riculture  and  stock  raising.  A  request  is  now  hefoie  the  Federal 
('ongress  for  a  concession  for  the  exploitation  of  a  mile  zone  on  the 
Pacific  coast  with  the  special  object  in  view  of  developing  the  coco¬ 
nut  industry  of  that  part  of  the  country.  This  zone,  if  properly 
exploited,  will  undouhtedly  he  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  individuals 
and  to  the  nation,  there  being  no  richer  or  more  favorably  situated 

land  available  in  any  part  of  the  Kej)ublic. - Congress  has  passed 

a  law  authorizing  1,000  men  as  the  maximum  AKMEl)  FOKC'E  which 
the  President  of  the  Kepuhlic  may  maintain  in  active  service  during 
1914.  This  force  may  be  increased  to  5,000  men  in  case  of  armed 
insurrection,  and  in  case  of  foreign  war  to  the  number  that  the 

President  of  the  Kepublic  may  deem  proper. - The  large  DAIRY 

and  hacienda  of  Francisco  Gutierrez,  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Turiialba  Volcano,  with  a  stock  of  300  milch  cows  was  recently  sold 

to  Collado  Bros,  for  the  cash  price  of  400,000  colones. - The  Anglo- 

Costaiican  Bank  has  loaned  the  municipality  of  San  Jose  175,000 
colones  at  10  per  cent  interest  annually.  The  LOAN  is  guaranteed 

by  the  slaughterhouse  revenues. - The  Costarican  Congress  has 

subventioned  the  San  Luis  Gonzaga  ('OLLEGE  at  (’art ago  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  colones  per  month  from  March  1913  to  the  end  of  the 

present  year,  and  at  the  rate  of  1,300  colones  per  month  in  1914. - 

The  President  of  Costa  Kica  has  been  authoiized  by  Congress  to 
continue  the  construction  of  the  public  HOSPITAL  in  Limon.  The 
36,433  colones  received  hito  the  public  treasury  on  March  31,  1907, 
because  of  the  rescinding  of  the  hospital  contract  made  with  the 

United  Fruit  Co.  becomes  available  for  the  new  hospital  fund. - 

The  Aoyac  Valley  in  Costa  Kica  has  been  noted  since  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  for  its  EMERALDS  and  other  precious  stones, 
as  well  as  for  the  tradition  of  a  gold  mine  known  under  the  name  of 
Tisingal,  which  is  said  to  be  situated  near  the  ('iruro  River.  Recently 
a  private  expedition  went  in  search  of  these  treasures,  and  press 
reports  state  that  the  vein  of  the  emerald  mine  has  been  found  by 
the  exploring  party,  and  specimens,  pronounced  by  local  experts  to 
be  equal  to  the  emeralds  from  the  celebrated  Colombian  mines,  are 
said  to  have  been  obtained.  The  emeralds  are  reported  to  be  found 
along  the  shores  of  the  Bley  River.  Specimens  will  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  appraisement  by  experts,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  persons  under  whose  auspices  the  rediscovery  of  these  mines 
was  made,  to  bring  skilled  miners  from  Colombia  to  exploit  the  mines. 


At  the  celebration  of  the  fifty-second  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Ilahana  Academy  of  Medical,  Natural,  and  Pliysical  Sciences 
on  May  28  last,  a  82()()  jirize  known  as  the  “Presulent  (Jutierrez 
])rize”  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Antonio  de  Gordon  y  Acosta  for  a  lirochure 
written  by  him  entitled  “Infant  Mortality  in  Cuba,  causes  and  pro¬ 
phylaxis.” - On  June  1,  1913,  the  RAILWAY  which  connects  Cai- 

harien  with  the  towns  of  Yaguajal  and  Mayajugua  was  opened  to 
public  traffic.  The  railway  traverses  a  .series  of  rich  valleys  and 
passes  thi’ough  the  one  time  celebrated  Dolores  plantation,  giving 
rail  communication  to  the  villages  of  Seibaho,  (uiaminaha,  and  Bojil. 
A  fine  station  with  iron  frame  and  concrete  walls  has  lieen  erected 
at  Caibarien  by  the  compan}*.  The  line  belongs  to  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Sugar  Co. - Press  reports  state  that  a  railway  is  to  he  built 

from  Cardenas  to  Cocliinos  Bay  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic. 
The  ])ro])Osed  line  is  about  95  kilometers  long  and  will  have  branches 
running  to  some  of  the  principal  ])lantations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  main  line.  The  country  which  will  be  ]>enetrated  by  this  railway 
is  rich  in  forestal  wealth.  The  DRAINAGE  OF  TEIE  ZAPATA 
SWAMP  along  the  route  of  this  line,  and  for  which  a  concession  has 
been  granted  by  Congress,  will  open  up  a  considerable  area  of  fertile 
lands  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  development  of  the  resources  of 

the  southern  part  of  the  island. - Propaganda  is  being  made  by  the 

inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Vuelta  Bajo  to  secure  the  extension 
of  the  Western  Railway  to  the  PORT  OF  ARROYOS  DE  MANTILV 

and  to  habilitate  and  open  said  port  to  public  traffic. - A  STATUE 

is  soon  to  be  unveiled  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  honor  of  Jose  Maria 
Hereilia,  the  Cuban  patriot  and  poet.  Heredia  is  presented  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Angel  of  Fame,  both  figures  being  of  heroic  size. 
One  of  the  celebrated  poems  of  Heredia  which  brought  him  inter¬ 
national  fame  is  the  “Song  of  Niagara.” - Press  reports  state  that 

the  President  of  the  Republic  has  promised  the  Cigar  and  Cigarette 
Manufacturers’  Union  to  consider  the  matter  of  lugotiating  treaties 
in  favor  of  Cuban-made  cigars.  The  union  believes  that  foreign  trade 
in  Cuban  cigars  and  tobacco  would  be  promoted  by  concluding  such 
treaties. - On  June  first  the  United  Railways  of  Habana  inaugu¬ 

rated  a  through  EXPRESS  TRAIN  service  between  Habana  and 

Cienfuegos. - Tlie  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CUBA  has  established 

a  branch  office  at  the  corner  of  Muralla  and  Cristo  streets  in  the  city 
of  Habana. — —President  Menocal  has  selected  the  Durafiona  Palace, 
former  residence  of  the  American  Legation,  at  Marianao,  as  his 

summer  residence. - Negotiations  are  under  way  for  concluding  a 
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WIRELESS  TELEGILVPII  TREATY  with  tlio  United  States. - 

Sr.  RiUil  Ue<;is  de  Oliveru  has  l)een  a])]H)inted  Brazilian  MINISTER 

to  Cuba. - Three  SUGAR  MILLS  with  a  total  outjnit  of  300,000 

hajrs  of  sufiar  ]>er  annum  are  to  be  erected  near  Santiaf^o  do  Cuba. - 

Carlos  Galvani  has  been  authorized  to  install  an  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

and  power  plant  at  Isabela  de  Sajjjua,  province  of  Santa  Clara. - 

Prc'liminarv  steps  have  been  tak(‘n  toward  the  estabhshnient  of  a 
lar*,m  ZOOLOGICAL  AND  BOTANICAL  GARDEN  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  of  Habana.  An  it(Mn  of  825,000  has  been  included  in  the 
municipal  budget  to  be  used  in  surveying  and  the  ]>lanting  of  trees 

on  the  ])ro))osed  site  of  the  ])ark. - The  law  establishing  the  Bureau 

of  the  OFFICIAL  GAZETTE  attached  to  the  department  of  the 
interior  has  been  duly  promulgated. 


On  August  1,  1013,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  May  3  last,  the  DECIM^AL  SYSTEM  of  weights 
and  measures  became  effective  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  law 
specifies  that  weights  and  measures  used  in  contracts  and  transac¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  shall  be  expressed  in  the  decimal  system  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  penalty  of  from  5  to  50  pesos  for  each  infraction  of  the  law. 
Surveyors  shall  use  only  the  metric  system  in  their  plans  and  meas¬ 
urements,  and  a  violation  of  this  provision  of  the  law  is  punishable 

by  a  fine  of  200  pesos. - On  June  2,  1913,  the  work  of  taking  the 

next  CENSUS  of  the  republic  was  formally  begun  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law.— — A  special  series  of  domestic  POSTAGE 
STAMPS  in  commemoration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
installation  of  the  patriotic  society  known  as  the  “Trinitaria,” 
founded  by  Duarte  in  the  preliminary  movement  for  independence, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Dominican  Government  for  circulation  from 
July  16  to  August  16,  1913.  The  stamps  are  of  the  follo^\’ing  denom¬ 
inations:  4,  1,  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  and  100  centavos. - The  Official 

Gazette  of  June  4,  1913,  publishes  the  Spanish  text  of  the  ARBI¬ 
TRATION  TREATY  celebrated  between  Brazil  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  April  29,  1910,  the  exchange  of  ratifications  having  been  made 

in  the  same  city  on  March  31,  1913. - The  Government  of  the 

Dominican  Republic  has  taken  over  for  public  use  and  conservation 
the  lands  on  wliich  the  ancient  cities  of  Isabela,  La  Vega  Real,  and 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  stand,  as  well  as  the  Juan  Herrera  plain 
in  San  Juan  de  la  Maguna,  where  the  “Corral  de  Indias”  and  the 
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Guacarii  cave  are  situated  in  the  Province  of  La  Vega.  A  complete 
exploration  of  the  ruins  is  to  be  made,  and  the  grounds  of  the  lands 
referred  to  are  to  be  used  as  NATIOXiVL  PARKS.  Archseologic 
relics  obtained  during  the  exploration  are  to  become  the  nucleus  of 

a  national  museum. - Among  the  agricidtural  engineers  graduating 

from  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  in  1913,  was  Emilio  G. 
Joubert,  son  of  Lie.  Emilio  C.  Joubert,  formerly  minister  of  the 

Dominican  Republic  in  Washington. - The  new  law  prohibiting 

the  ADULTERATION  OF  MILK  or  other  food  substances  imposes 
imprisonment  or  a  fine,  or  both,  on  persons  convicted  of  transgress¬ 
ing  its  provisions.  Under  certain  conditions  sentences  of  imprison¬ 
ment  may  be  for  from  3  to  12  months,  and  fines  imposed  amounting 

to  from  25  to  100  pesos. - Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  federal 

congress,  a  contract  has  been  made  by  the  municipal  council  of 
Santo  Domingo  with  Jose  del  C.  Ariza  for  the  construction  of  an 
AQUEDUCT  to  supply  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  with  water. 
The  federal  capital  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  more  constant  and 
abundant  water  supply  to  meet  the  demand  required  by  increase  in 
population,  growth  of  industrial  enterprises,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
fire  department  of  the  metropolis.  The  contract  specifies  a  charge 
of  5  cents  per  cubic  meter  of  water  to  private  persons  and  enter¬ 
prises,  and  a  fixed  charge  of  S500  annually  to  the  municipality  for 
water  used  by  it  on  the  streets.  Fire  plugs  are  to  be  placed  at  con¬ 
venient  points  in  the  streets  of  the  city  without  charge,  and  hospitals 

and  markets  are  to  be  supplied  with  water.- - The  Government  of 

the  Dominican  Republic  has  prohibited  the  construction  and  repair 
of  buildings  within  the  area  of  land  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 

occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  HOUSE  OF  COLUMBUS. - The 

secretary  of  war  and  navy  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  national  congress  the  enactment  of  a  law  modifying 
the  term  of  SERVICE  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY,  making  the 
time  four  years  for  soldiers  who  can  not  read  nor  write  and  two 
years  for  those  who  can  read  and  write  or  who  learn  to  read  and 

wTite  during  their  term  of  service. - The  Senate  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  has  approved  a  contract  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
RAILWAY  from  Manzanillo  Bay  through  the  Cibao  Valley  to 
Concepcion  de  la  Vega.  Press  reports  state  that  from  1,500  to 
2,000  men  are  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  work  of  this  rail¬ 
way  within  a  very  short  time.  The  proposed  line  will  open  up  to 
development  an  extremely  rich  agricultural  section  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic. - A  bottling  and  ICE  PLANT  is  to  be  installed  in  Monte- 

cristy  by  Arcadio  Sanchez. . A  well-equipped  PRINTING  AND 

LITHOGRAPHIC  establishement  has  been  opened  by  Lepervanche 
&  Quaranta  at  Puerto  Plata. 


On  June  15,  1913,  an  AGllICULTUUAL  EXPOSITION  was 
inaugurated  in  the  hippodrome  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city  of  (^uito.  The  stock  exhibits  consisted  of  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals  and  fowls.  There  were  also  small 
exhibits  of  agricultural  machinery'.  The  agricultural  exposition 
was  organized  and  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a  number  of  the 
large  plantation  owneis  and  stock  growers  of  Quito  and  vicinity, 
and  has  proven  to  be  a  very  successful  undertaking.  Press  reports 
state  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  exposition  has  been  the  organizing 
of  an  agricultural  and  stock-growing  society  which  will  have  for  its 
special  object  the  growth  and  develo[)ment  of  the  agricultural  and 
stock  industries  on  the  Ecuadorean  tablelamls  of  the  Andes  Mountains. 
One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  workers  in  organizing  and  making  this 
e.\j)osition  a  success  was  Sr.  Victor  Eastman  Cox,  the  minister  of 
Chile  near  the  Government  of  Ecuador  in  Quito.  Mr.  Cox  also 
exhibited  a  fine  Durham  bull  of  pure  blood.  Fine  blooded  bulls 
imported  from  Salvador  and  tUe  United  States  were  also  exhibited 
and  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  Chilean  minister  has 
also  been  instrumental  in  importing  into  Ecuador  fine  breeds  of 
fowls  for  his  country  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Quito  and  for  a  number 
of  Ecuailorean  aviculturists.  Some  of  the  high  valleys  and  table¬ 
lands  of  Ecuador  are  particularly  adaptetl  to  the  raising  of  stock, 
and  a  fine  quality  of  hides  and  beef  are  yearly  being  produced  in  the 
Republic  in  increasing  quantities.  It  is  proposed  to  repeat  the 
exposition  next  year  and  to  make  it  a  permanent  organization  for 
yearly  exhibits  of  agricultural  and  stock  products.  -  The  Burgos 
Building  or  woman’s  ward  of  the  general  HOSPITAL  in  the  city  of 
Guayaquil  was  inaugurated  on  May  25  last.  The  building  was 
constructed  through  the  generosity  of  the  much  lamented  Ecuadorean 
philanthropist  Buenaventura  Burgos,  and  is  appropriately  fitted  up 

with  modern  apparatus  and  appliances. - The  inauguration  of  the 

Manta  to  Santa  Ana  RAILWAY  on  the  4th  of  last  Maj',  when  the 
road  was  opened  to  trallic  to  Portoviejo,  was  an  event  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  Province  of  Manabi.  The  rapid 
development  of  this  Province,  with  its  vast  extent  of  unexplored 
forests,  its  gold-bearing  fluvial  sands  awaiting  exploitation  with 
modern  machinery  and  methods,  its  groves  of  vegetable-ivory  palms^ 
the  nuts  of  which  are  daily  becoming  more  sought  after  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  its  famous  straw  hats,  known  abroad  as 
“Panama”  hats,  is  assured  by  the  opening  to  traffic  and  extension 
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of  this  railway.  The  Manta  to  Santa  Ana  Railway  as  orijtinall}' 
projected  followed  a  course  from  Santa  Elena  to  Playas  and  from 
Playas  to  Guayaquil,  a  distance  of  about  150  kilometers.  Later  a 
plan  was  submitted  for  a  direct  line  from  Santa  Elena  to  Guayaquil 
reducing  the  distance  about  50  kilometers.  The  route  to  be  followed 
southward  from  Santa  Elena  has  not  been  definitely  chosen,  but  indi¬ 
cations  seem  to  be  that  it  will  be  extended  to  CJuayaquil  via  Playas. 
From  Portoviejo  north  the  road  is  to  be  built  to  connect  with  the 
northern  system  of  railways  of  Ecuador.  One  of  the  most  promising 
industries  of  the  Province  of  Manabi  which  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
building  of  tins  railway  is  the  growing  of  “cabuya,”  a  species  of 
century  plant,  from  which  a  strong  fine  liber  is  taken,  \\  bich  is  being 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  twine.  The  demand  for  this 
fiber  is  so  great  and  its  uses  so  varied  that  an  overproduction  of 
cabuya  fiber  in  the  near  future  is  thought  to  be  practically  impos- 
sible.~lIIGHER  EUUCATIOX  in  Ecuador  is  carried  on  in  the 
Central  University  at  Quito,  whi<‘h  has  departments  of  medicine, 
pharmacy,  science,  and  law.  There  is  also  a  university  at  Guayaquil 
and  one  in  Cuenca,  named,  respectively,  after  the  Provinces  of 
Guayas  and  Azuay'.  Both  of  those  universities  have  departments 
of  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  jurisprudence.  In  addition  to  the 
universities  mentioned  there  is  a  law  college  at  Loja.  The  University' 
of  Quito  was  lounded  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Dominican 
friars  under  the  name  of  “Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino,”  the  patron 
saint  of  the  institution. 


The  Singer  SEWING  MACHINE  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  establislicd 
a  branch  agency  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  with  headquarters  in 

the  federal  capital. - POSTAGE  STAMPS  to  the  number  of 

5,500,000  have  been  ordered  by  the  Guat(‘malan  Government  from 
England.  The  denominations  are  as  follows:  1,  2,  5,  6,  10,  12L  and 
20  centavos.— —A  decree  of  September  12,  1912,  levied  an  export 
TAX  ON  COFFEE  payable  in  gold  bonds.  In  order  to  have  a 
supply  of  these  bonds  on  hand  in  which  the  payment  of  export 
duties  on  the  1913-14  collee  crop  can  be  made,  the  Government  will 
issue  the  following  bonds:  1,000  bonds  of  SlOO  each;  800  of  S500 
each;  and  500  of  $1,000  each,  or  a  total  of  $1,000,000. — - — The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Guatemala  has  made  the  following  appointments  to  inter¬ 
national  congresses:  Orestro  Segre  to  the  Fourteenth  International 
Congress  Against  Alcoholism,  which  will  meet  in  Milan,  Italy,  in 
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October  next;  -Julio  Brower  to  the  Third  International  Refrigeration 
Congress,  which  met  in  Chicago  in  September,  1013;  and  Jose  Azurdia 
to  the  Seventeenth  International  Congress  of  Medicine,  which  met  in 
London  from  the  fith  to  the  12th  of  August  last. — —ELECTRIC 
installations  for  the  Estrada  Cabrera  hospital,  known  as  “Asilo  de 
Convalescientes,”  the  Joaquina  maternity  hospital,  the  military 
acadeni}’.  and  the  boys’  training  school  have  been  ordered  from 

Xew  York. - The  town  of  Barberena  in  the  Department  of  Santa 

Rosa  has  contracted  with  Leon  Yela  for  a  supply  of  POTABLE 

WATICR. - The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala  has  elected 

Licentiate  Angel  Maria  Bocanegra  judge  of  the  SUPREME  COURT  OF 
JL'S'ITCE  of  Cejitral  America,  and  Licentiates  Felicito  Leiva  and 
Manuel  Echeverria  Vidaurre,  respectively,  first  and  second  substitute 
judges  of  said  court. - The  municipality  of  Rctalhuleu  has  con¬ 

tracted  with  J.  T.  Wright  &  Co.  to  furnish  ELECTRIC  light  and 

power  to  the  town. - The  convention  concerning  the  payment  of  the 

interest  on  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  is  published  in  El  Guatemalteco  of 

May  14,  1913. - The  Guatemalan  Mining  &  Development  Co.  has 

denounced  39  MIXING  CLAIMS,  21  of  which  cover  gold  and  silver 

mines. - The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  for  the 

fiscal  year  1913-14 — that  is  to  say,  from  July  1, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914 — 
amounts  to  48,170,788.02  pesos,  distributed  among  the  different  de¬ 
partments  as  follows:  Interior  and  justice,  4,856,940 ;  foreign  relations, 
1,983,033.38;  treasury,  2,596,974;  public  credit,  25,211,741 ;  fomento, 
2,632,310.20;  war,  6,235,852;  public  instruction,  4,084,395,  and  for 

miscellaneous  uses  (clases  pasivas),  568,942.44  pesos. - The  following 

COX  VEXTIOXS  have  been  ratified  by  Guatemala :  Convention  signed 
at  the  Second  International  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  June,  1912, 
concerning  exchange,  notes,  and  checks;  international  opium  con¬ 
vention  signed  at  The  Hague  on  January  23,  1912;  sanitary  con¬ 
vention  signed  in  Paris  on  January  17,  1912;  and  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  proposed  by  Great  Britain  to  avoid  collisions  at  sea. — ^ — 
According  to  a  report  submitted  by  the  department  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  at  its  regular  sessions  in 
1913,  the  Government  of  Guatemala  accepted  invitations  to  the 
following  international  congresses  in  1912:  Twelfth  International 
Congress  of  Navigation,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May;  Inter¬ 
national  Royal  Exposition  of  Agriculture,  held  in  London  in  May; 
Eighteenth  International  Congress  of  Americanists,  which  met  in 
London  from  May  27  to  June  1 ;  National  Congress  of  Viticulture, 
held  in  Spain  in  July;  Second  Spanish  International  Tuberculosis 
Congress,  held  at  San  Sebastian  from  the  9th  to  16th  of  September; 
Fifteenth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  held 
in  Washington  from  the  23d  to  the  29th  of  September;  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Boards  of  Trade,  held  in  Boston  from  September 
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24  to  28 ;  Tenth  International  Stenographic  Congress,  held  in  Madrid 
from  September  26  to  October  20;  Twentieth  International  Irrigation 
Congress,  held  in  Salt  Lake  from  September  30  to  October  3;  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons,  held  in  Baltimore 
from  the  1st  to  4th  of  October;  and  the  Fourth  Congress  Concerning 
the  Cultivation  of  Ilice,  held  in  Vercelli,  Italy,  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber. - The  BOLXDARY  COMMISSION  appointed  by  Guatemala 

to  study  and  locate  the  frontier,  in  cooperation  with  the  commission 
Honduras,  has  made  considerable  progress  in  its  work.  The  head 
<*f  the  commission  is  Engineer  Claudio  ITrutia. 


Peru  and  Paraguay  have  designated  Mr.  Georges  Lion  as  their 
CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVE  at  Port  au  Prmce. - The  Gov¬ 

ernment  has  authorized  the  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  CO.  of  Haiti 

to  open  up  its  line  to  traffic  from  Port  au  Prmce  to  St.  Marc. - 

The  concession  for  the  installation  of  a  system  of  WATERWORKS 
in  Port  au  Prince  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder.  As  soon 
as  certain  changes  have  been  made  m  the  plans  the  Government  will 

issue  a  call  for  proposals. - The  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Haiti  has 

introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  constitution. - A  NIGHT  SCHOOL 

has  been  organized  at  Leogane. - The  bill  submitted  to  Congress 

on  July  18,  1913,  by  Mr.  Auguste  Bonamy,  secretary  of  finance, 
provides  that  from  October  1,  1913,  the  NATIONAL  MONETARY 
UNIT  shall  be  the  gold  gourde  of  the  exact  weight  and  fineness 
of  the  quarter  of  an  American  gold  dollar.  The  gourde  is 
divided  into  100  parts  or  centunes.  A  national  silver  money  will 
also  be  coined,  the  unit  being  the  gourde  of  the  same  weight  and 
fineness  as  the  present  25-cent  piece  of  the  United  States.  The 
amount  of  the  new  issue  of  gold  currency  will  be  fixed  later  by  Con¬ 
gress.  The  amount  of  the  silver  currency  is  fixed  at  3,000,000  gourdes. 
The  new  coins  wffi  bear  on  one  side  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Republic 
with  the  words  “  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  Republic  of  Haiti,” 
and  the  value  of  the  coin,  and  on  the  other  side  the  effigy  of  J.  J.  Dessa- 
lines,  ^vith  the  date  of  the  year  of  the  coinage  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
also  provided  that  until  the  new  gold  currency  has  been  minted, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  jiaper  money  m  circulation  will  begin  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1  next  by  means  of  American  gold  up  to  the  amount  of  6,750,000 
gourdes  at  the  rate  of  44  gourdes  to  the  gold  dollar.  The  balance 
of  the  bills  remaming  in  circulation  ^vill  be  withdrawn  by  means  of 
the  new  silver  currency  at  the  rate  of  44  gourdes  of  the  present  cur- 
4649— Bull.  3—13 - 10 
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rency  for  4  gourdes  of  the  new  currency.  The  10,000,000  francs 
reserved  by  the  convention  of  October  21,  1910,  on  monetary  reform, 
will  be  applied,  up  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000,  to  the  withdrawal 
of  6,750,000  gourdes  under  the  conditions  above  stated.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  10,000,000  francs  will  be  used  to  cover  the  cost  and 
expenses  of  the  coinage  of  the  3,000,000  silver  gourdes.  The  coinage 
and  withdrawal  will  be  made  through  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  under  conditions  to  be  agreed  upon  later  by  the 

department  of  finance  and  the  bank. - Mr.  Candelon  Rigaud, 

former  secretary  of  state  of  Haiti  has  been  appointed  CHARGfi 

D’AFFAIRES  at  Habana,  Cuba. - Mr.  Amilcar  Duval,  chief  clerk 

of  the  State  Department,  has  been  appointed  CHIEF  OF  DIPLO¬ 
MATIC  CEREMONIAL.  Mr.  Amilcar  was  formerly  counselor  of 

the  Haitian  legation  in  France. - On  July  9,  Congress  voted  an 

EMERGENCY  APPROPRIATION  of  $60,000  and  30,000  gourdes 
to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  department  of  interior  and 

general  police  since  the  installation  of  the  new  Government. - 

According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
there  are  549  public  and  126  private  schools,  making  a  total  of 
675  schools  in  the  country.  Of  this  number  there  are  250  country 
schools  as  against  200  last  year,  6  colleges,  and  3  high  schools. 
The  handsome  new  building  to  be  occupied  by  the  Elie  Dubois 
Manual  Training  School  is  rapidly  nearing  completion  and  It  is 
expected  that  the  classes  will  be  opened  m  October.  On  the  day 
of  the  school  opening  a  bronze  bust  of  the  eminent  citizen  Elie 
Dubois,  for  whom  the  school  is  named,  will  be  unveiled  and  placed 
in  the  building.  The  teachers  for  the  school  have  been  engaged  in 
Brussels.  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  schools  amounted  to  1,799,744  gourdes  and  $50,550,  or  a 
total  of  $564,762.57.  The  State  pays  an  annual  rental  of  182,000 
gourdes  for  buildings  occupied  as  schools. — —According  to  an  official 
notice  published  m  the  Moniteur  Officiel  of  July  19,  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  finance,  instructions  have  been  given  for  the  PAYMENT 
OF  THE  FOREIGN  DEBTS  of  the  country  as  follows:  1875  loan, 
coupons  duo  June  30,  1913;  1896  loan,  coupons  due  July  1,  1913;  5 

per  cent  gold  1910  loan,  coupons  due  May  15,  1913. - The  SPE- 

CIAI.  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS  which  opened  April  28  was 

extended  by  Congress  to  August  27,  1913. - The  following 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  APPOINTMENTS  have  been 
made  by  President  Michel  Oreste:  Minister  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Ulrick  Duvivier,  formerly  charge  d’affaires  of  Haiti  at  Habana, 
Cuba;  secretary  of  legation  in  Washington,  Mr.  Hubert  Alexis; 
secretary  of  legation  in  Paris,  Mr.  Bignon  Pierre  Louis;  Haitian 
consul  general  in  New  York,  Mr.  Louis  Bizelais;  consul  general  in 
Havre,  France,  Mr.  Frederic  Bernardin;  consul  general  in  Antwerp 
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and  Amstordain,  Mr.  Auguste  V.  Douyou. - The  president  has 

appointed  Mr.  Eniinanuel  Morel,  secretary  of  public  works  and  agri¬ 
culture,  to  succeed  Mr.  Auguste  Supplice,  who  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Seymour  Pradel,  secretary  of  the  interior  and  police,  to  fill  the  vacancy 

caused  by  resignation. - The  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

has  received  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Haitian  minister  in  Wash¬ 
ington  a  copy  of  Dr.  Leon  Audain’s  recent  book  entitled  “L’Organisme 

dans  les  Infections.”- - According  to  a  recent  considar  report  from 

Port  au  Prince  a  gradual  increase  is  noted  in  the  IMPORTS  OF 
AMERICAN^  FURNITURE,  especially  chairs  and  in  automobiles. 
Up  to  July  over  40  automobiles  of  American  make  had  been 
imported  into  the  island.  Work  is  being  pursued  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  streets  of  the  capital.  Sewers  are  being  constructed 
in  some  of  the  principal  streets  and  the  roadbeds  and  sidewalks 
are  being  repaired.  All  of  these  improvements  require  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  cement,  machinery,  and  tools,  which  are  imported  from  the 
United  States.  This  is  now  the  dull  season  in  Haiti,  but  beginning 
with  September  the  new  coffee  crop  will  be  brought  into  market. 
As  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  fair  average  crop  a  revival  in  trade 
is  expected. 


The  Congress  of  blonduras  has  ratified  the  POSTAL  C()N\^EN- 
TION  concluded  \Hth  Chile  on  March  11,  1910,  and  the  protocol  of 

August  11,  1911,  modif3’ing  the  same. - Jose  Rossner  has  been 

authorized  by  tlic  Honduran  Congress  to  establish  a  BANK  of  issue 
and  discount  in  Tegucigalpa  under  the  name  of  the  Agricultural 
Commercial  Bank.  The  concession  is  for  a  period  of  50  j'ears.  The 
bank  will  make  a  specialty  of  short-time  loans,  the  lending  of  money 
on  real  property,  and  the  advancing  of  funds  to  merchants. - Sal¬ 

vador  D’Antoni,  of  New  Orleans,  has  been  given  a  10-year  concession 
for  the.  establishment  of  a  BREWTIRY  at  La  Ceiba.  The  conces¬ 
sionaire  is  permitted  to  import  free  of  duty  the  machinery  and  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  tlie  installation  of  the  establisliment.  The  brewery 
is  to  be  in  o))eration  within  one  vear. - The  BUDGET  of  the  Gov¬ 

ernment  of  Honduras  for  tlic  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounts  to  4,824,000 
pesos,  receipts  and  expenditures,  respective! The  revenues  are 
represented  by  2,350,000  pesos  import  duties,  200,000  export  duties, 
1,400,000  tax  on  aguardiente,  and  874,000  pesos  from  other  sources. 
The  disbursements  arc  estimated  in  pesos  as  follows;  Department 
of  home  government.  701,244;  justice,  178,048;  foreign  relations. 
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214,148.50;  public  instruction,  510,501;  fomento,  public  works  and 
agriculture,  671,978;  war  and  marine,  1,795,886.75;  treasury,  404,374; 
and  public  credit,  374,819.75.  The  new  budget  became  operative 

on  August  1  last. - The  Congress  of  Honduras  has  authorized  the 

President  of  the  Republic  to  have  erected  in  one  of  the  public  parks 
of  the  federal  capital  a  ^LVRBLE  BUST  in  commemoration  of  tlie 

Honduran  poet,  Juan  Ramon  Molina. - An  election  will  be  held  on 

the  last  day  of  October,  1913,  for  DEPUTIES  to  the  National 
Congress  from  the  departments  of  Ocotepeque,  Tegucigalpa,  Valle, 
Intibuca,  Yoro,  Santa  Barbara,  and  La  Paz. - The  National  Con¬ 

gress  of  Honduras  has  given  a  VOTE  OF  THANKS  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  for  participation  by  that  body  in  mourn¬ 
ing  over  the  great  loss  of  Honduras  by  the  death  in  office  of  Gen. 
Manuel  Bonilla,  President  of  the  Republic. - The  Honduran  Con¬ 

gress  has  passed  a  law  prescribing  that  the  sale  of  NITRATE,  except 
chemically  pure  for  pharmaceutical  use,  shall  be  by  and  for  account 
of  the  State.  Sales  are  to  bo  made  through  the  revenue  collectors 

and  customhouse  administrators. - The  Congress  of  Honduras  has 

approved  the  convention  signed  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  January 
15,  1913,  bj’  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  concerning  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  the  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE 
wliicli  provides  tliat  until  definite  rules  and  regulations  are  formu¬ 
lated  and  approved  by  the  Governments  in  interest  the  five  Central 
American  Republics  shall  appoint  a  joint  consul  in  each  of  the  fol- 
owing  places:  Genoa,  Bremen,  Vigo,  Havre,  and  Liverpool,  the  des¬ 
ignations  to  be  made  by  countries  as  follows:  Honduras,  Genoa; 
Costa  Rica,  Bremen;  Guatemala,  Vigo;  Nicaragua,  Havre;  and  Sal¬ 
vador,  Liverpool.  The  salaries  of  these  consuls  will  bo  S500  Amer¬ 
ican  gold  each  per  month. - order  of  the  President  of  the 

Republic  extending  until  April  6,  1915,  the  Honduran-British 
TREATY  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  made  on  January  21, 
1887,  and  ratified  February  3,  1900,  has  been  approved  by  the  Hon¬ 
duran  Congress.  The  new  treaty  of  May  5,  1910,  between  Honduras 
and  Great  Britain  is  awaiting  the  ratification  of  the  Congress  of 

Honduras. - For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  application  of  the 

pupils  of  the  primary  and  normal  schools  of  the  Republic  by  making 
known  the  manual  work  completed  in  said  institutions  during  each 
school  year,  and  in  order  to  reward  according  to  merit  the  work 
accomplished,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  decreed  an  ANNUAI.- 
SCHOOL  EXPOSITION  to  bo  held  in  Tegucigalpa  each  year,  be¬ 
ginning  on  Arbor  Day.  The  department  of  public  instruction  shall 
formulate  rules  and  regulations  governing  these  expositions  and  shall 
bo  in  charge  of  matters  pertaining  to  same  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. - The  importation  free  of  duty  of  the  surgical  instruments. 
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supplies,  apparatus,  and  furniture  required  for  the  fitting  up  of  a 
first-class  SURdICAT.  AND  ORTHOPEDIC  INSTITUTE  at 
San  Pedro  Sula  has  been  granted  hy  the  Honduran  Government  to 
Drs.  Camilo  Giron  and  Manuel  Morales.  These  physicians  agree  to 
give  free  consultations  daily,  gratuitous  treatment  to  ])ersons  in  the 
military  service  at  San  Peilro  and  Puerto  Cortes  sent  the  institute  by 
the  respective  commanders  of  said  miUtary  stations,  establish  an 
urgency  service  in  case  of  accidents  to  workmen,  a  vaccination  office, 
a  laboratory,  and  to  render  an  annual  report  to  the  department  of 
the  interior  of  cases  treated  by  them. 
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The  National  Geologic  Institute  of  the  Cit}’  of  Mexico  has  recently 
made  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  SALINE  DEPOSITS  of  Texcoco 
Lake  and  have  found  them  to  contain  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  potas¬ 
sium.  The  institute  recommends  the  exploitation  of  these  deposits 

commercially. - The  FIRST  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS  OF 

MEXICO  was  held  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  during  the  first  part 
of  July  last.  The  congress  recommended  the  establishment  of  agri¬ 
cultural  leagues  in  the  different  political  divisions  of  the  country  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  local  boards  of  agriculture  or  agricultural 
societies.  The  founding  of  a  central  board  of  agriculture  under  the 
name  of  the  National  F'ederation  of  Agriculturists  was  also  recom¬ 
mended.  The  assistance  of  all  agriculturists  in  organizing  local 
agricultural  defense  leagues  for  the  protection  of  the  agricultural 

industry  of  the  Republic  was  solicited. - On  June  23,  1913,  the 

International  School  of  American  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ETH¬ 
NOLOGY  celebrated  its  third  anniversary  in  the  city  of  Mexico  by 
inaugurating  an  exposition  with  the  object  of  showing  the  results 
obtained  in  research  work  carried  on  in  1912-13.  Bavaria,  Russia, 
and  Saxony  joined  the  association  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America  gave  it  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  Mexican  folklore.  Important  excavations 
were  carried  on  in  Colima,  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  a  number  of 

other  places  in  the  Republic. - The  waters  of  the  Carapan  River  in 

the  State  of  Michoacan,  which  flow  into  Lake  Chapala,  have  been 
declared  to  be  the  ])roperty  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  streams  also  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment:  Ciuxtla  River  in  the  State  of  Jalisco;  Palma  River,  Stateof 
Guanajuato;  Coatancito  Creek,  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  which  flows 
into  the  Coatan  River,  and  the  Sirapo  Springs,  in  the  State  of  Michoa¬ 
can,  which  flow  into  the  Tareciiato  River. - A  contract  has  been 

made  with  Vicente  Najera  to  exploit  CHICLE  on  25,000  hectares  of 
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land  in  the  State  of  Campeche.  The  contract  is  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  The  concessionaire  will  pay  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  50 
pesos  per  ton  of  Chicle  gathered  during  the  first  year  and  100  pesos 

per  ton  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  the  contract. - The 

department  of  fomento,  colonization,  and  industry  has  made  the 
following  contracts  for  the  use  of  water  for  IRllIGATION  ])ur})oses : 
With  Francisco  C.  Alcalde  for  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Sinaloa  and 
Oconi  Rivers  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa;  with  Fsco.  C.  Garcia  for  the  use 
of  the  Urepetiro  River  in  the  municipality  of  Tlazazalca,  State  o 
Michoacan,  and  with  Laura  Hernandez  Acuna  and  associates  for  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Piaxtla  River  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa.— The 
department  of  communications  and  public  works  has  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  RAIIAVAY  contracts:  With  the  Ixtlahuaca  to  Mani  Railway 
modifying  the  contract  made  on  February  26,  1895  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railway  in  the  State  of  Mexico;  with  the  Coahuila,  Chiliua- 
hua  oc  Northeastern  Railway  rescinding  the  contract  of  August  12, 
1912,  which  authorized  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  a  railway 
between  Monclova  and  the  cit}"  of  Chihuahua ;  with  Alfredo  Slatter, 
modifying  the  contract  of  December  17,  1910,  h)r  the  construction  of  a 
railwa}'  from  Zacatecas  to  Tlaltenango,  and  with  the  Parral  &  Du¬ 
rango  Railway  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Parral  to  Guana- 

cevi. - The  time  specified  in  the  contract  made  with  Francisco  Salas 

Lopez  on  October  5,  1910,  for  the  filing  of  plans  for  the  establishment 

of  a  ZINC  SMELTER  has  been  extended  until  May  31,  1914. - 

Carlos  Garcia  Teruel  has  been  granted  until  November  17  of  the 
present  year  in  which  to  file  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  SOLID  FUEL  out  of  hydrocarbides,  crude 

petroleum,  etc. - The  National  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Mexico  in 

the  City  of  Mexico  has  offered  ])remiums  for  competitive  works 
which  will  solve  the  following  questions:  Twenty  thousand  ])esos  for 
discovering  the  specific  agent  of  exanthematous  tyjihus;  15,000  pesos 
for  discovering  the  exact  manner  in  which  that  disease  is  transmitted  to 
human  beings,  and  15,000  pesos  for  discovering  an  effective  treatment 
of  the  disease.  The  works  must  be  submitted  to  the  National  Acad- 
em}'  of  Music  before  May  31,  1915,  for  examination  by  a  committee 

selected  for  that  purpose. - A  lighthouse  service  has  been  put  in 

operation  to  indicate  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  GUAYMAS. 
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^\ji  AI'TOMGBILE  road  is  being  constructed  with  private  capital 
into  the  rubber-growing  district  between  Bluefields  and  San  ^liguelito. 
Ernesto  Fernandez,  who  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  building  of 
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the  road,  projiosos  to  put  300  inon  on  construction  work  and  to  rush 

the  completion  of  the  road. - The  Bluefields  TANNING  ('o.  (Ltd  ), 

in  which  New  Orleans  and  Nicaraguan  capitalists  are  interested, 
has  been  reorganized  and  the  capital  of  the  company  increased.  The 
main  ollice  of  the  tannery  will  be  at  Bluelields,  and  the  enteiprise 
will  continue  to  exploit  the  industry  of  tanning  leather  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  S45,000 
gold. — — The  Belle  of  the  South  MINING  Co.,  whose  property  is 
situated  near  Wawa,  has  recently  installed  improved  milhng  machin¬ 
ery  at  the  mines,  and  expects  to  begin  the  shipment  of  bullion  within 
a  short  time.  D.  M.  Nichols,  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
mine,  reports  that  considerable  development  work  is  taking  place 

in  the  Wawa  mining  district. - The  President  of  Nicaragua,  in 

accepting  the  modified  contract  made  with  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  and 
J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  empowered  Pedro  Rafael  Ciiadra,  minister 
of  finance  of  Nicaragua,  to  formally  sign  and  deliver,  in  the  name 
of  the  Republic,  the  necessaiy  contract  covering  the  arrangements 

agreed  to. - The  Congress  of  Nicaragua  delegated  to  the  President 

of  the  Republic,  during  the  recess  of  that  body,  the  power  to  legislate 
in  the  branches  of  fomento,  police,  beneficence,  and  public  instnic- 

tion. - The  Supreme  Court  of  Nicaragua,  considering  that  it  is 

expedient  for  better  judicial  administration  that  the  period  for  dis¬ 
trict  judges,  registrai’s,  and  forensic  physicians  now  in  charge  of  their 
respective  otlices  shall  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  imtil 
January  13,  1914,  the  supreme  court  will  opportunely  make 
appointments  for  the  legal  period.— — An  executive  decree  of  June 
18,  1913,  withdraws  the  orders  issued  on  May  18  and  21,  1912,  con¬ 
cerning  the  receiving  and  clearing  of  shipping  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  of  passengem  leaving  that  coast.  This  leaves  the  old  regulations 

in  effect. - A  boarding  and  day  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  has  been 

established  at  Granada  under  the  name  of  “Colegio  de  Maria  Auxil- 
iadora.”  The  equipment  for  the  school  was  purchased  in  the  United 

States. - At  a  recent  session  of  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua  Sr. 

Salvador  Chamorro  was  elected  FIRST  DESIGNATE  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Republic,  and  Sr.  Narciso  Lacayo  was  chosen  second 

designate. - The  National  Legislative  Assembly  has  passed  a  law 

]U()viding  for  the  PAVING  of  the  streets  of  the  central  zone  of  the 
city  of  Managua.  Ownei’s  of  real  property  in  the  zone  referred  to 
are  to  be  chargetl  paving  taxes  at  the  rate  of  40  centavos  per  linear 
meter  of  frontage,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  vehicle  tax  are  to  be  used 

for  paving  purposes. - An  order  of  the  treasury  dejiartment  pro- 

vid(‘s  that  until  a  new  issue  of  domestic  and  foreign  postage  stamps 
is  placed  on  sale  the  old  issues  of  stamps,  after  being  restamped, 
shall  be  aceepted  for  domestic  and  foreign  postage  in  every  part  of 
the  Republic.  The  same  order  provides  for  the  circulation  and 
exchange  of  tlu'  old  issue  of  postal  cards  and  stamped  envelopes - 
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Press  reports  state  that  E.  Brauti^am  &  Co.  propose  to  establish  a 
lar<;e  SUGAR  cane  plantation  and  erect  a  refinery  in  the  neighlior- 
hood  of  Lagnna  de  Peiias,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  understood 
that  American  capital  is  interested  in  the  enterprise  and  that  experts 
will  he  employed  in  superintending  every  ])ranch  of  the  business,  so 

as  to  make  the  venture  a  paying  pro])osition. - A  law  has  been  passed 

by  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua  creating  the  new  judicial  district  of 
Acoyapa,  with  jurisdiction  over  that  city  and  the  towns  of  San 
Miguelito,  Morrito,  San  Pedro,  and  Santo  Tomas. 


The  department  of  fomento  of  the  Government  of  Panama  has 
contracted  wntli  John  II.  Lloyd  for  the  material  and  labor  necessary 
for  the  electric  installation  and  other  accessories  for  the  WHARF 
MARKET  in  the  city  of  Panama,  including  wiring,  piping,  switch¬ 
boards,  Maza  lamps,  etc.,  the  work  to  be  done  under  the  supervision 

and  with  the  approval  of  the  city  engineer.- - The  Government  of 

Panama  has  granted  a  concession  to  R.  W.  Ilebard  for  a  period  of 
25  years  to  use  the  public  highwa3's,  that  is  to  sa_v,  streets,  parks,  and 
roads,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  operating  an  electric 
LIGHT  AND  POWER  plant  in  the  ciW  of  Panama.  During  the 
term  of  the  concession  the  plant  and  accessories  are  free  from  federal 
and  municipal  taxes.  The  concessionau-e  agrees  to  furnish  the 
municipalitv  of  Panama  with  electric  light  at  the  rate  of  16  balboas 
per  month  for  each  arc  light,  1 .40  balboas  for  each  incandescent  light 
of  16  candlepower,  and  current  for  public  buildings  at  0.12  of  a  balboa 
per  kilowatt  hour.  The  charge  for  electric  current  to  private  parties 
must  not  exceed  0.16  of  a  balboa  per  kilowatt  hour.  Work  on  the 
plant  must  be  commenced  within  six  months  and  completed  within 
one  vear  thereafter.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  enterprise.  Natives  of 
Panama  are  to  be  given  the  preference  in  selecting  workmen  for 

carrving  on  the  operations  of  the  plant. - The  President  of  Panama 

has  appointed  the  following  persons  governors  of  the  different  Prov¬ 
inces:  Francisco  A.  Mata,  governor  of  the  Province  of  Panama; 
Ruben  S.  Arcia,  Province  of  Colon;  Pacifico  Melendez  P.,  Bocas  del 
Toro;  Alfredo  Patino,  Code;  AlquUino  Gilberto  Vega,  Veraguas; 
Modesto  Moreno,  Los  Santos,  and  Gerardo  Herrera,  governor  of  the 

Province  of  Chiriqui. - The  Central  and  South  American  CABLE 

Co.  has  placed  its  cables  in  the  citv  of  Panama  ami  in  parts  of  the 
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Canal  Zone,  in  subterranean  conduits. - The  ad  referendum 

COPYlilGHT  CONVENTION,  celebrated  in  the  cit}*  of  Panama  on 
July  26,  1912,  between  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
Panama  and  Spain,  has  l)een  a])i)roved  by  the  National  Assembly  and 
was  ])romul"ated  by  President  Belisario  Porras  on  April  30,  1913. 
Tlie  convention  is  for  a  period  of  six  years  and  will  continue  in  force 
thereafter  until  one  of  the  hi"h  contracting  parties  formall}’  termi¬ 
nates  it  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  instrument.  Under  this 
convention  authors  and  translators  of  literaiy,  scientific,  and  artistic 
works  are  "iven,  for  a  period  of  30  years,  the  same  rights  in  the 
respective  nations  as  they  enjoy  in  their  own  countries.  Authors  in 
the  respective  countries  have  the  exclusive  right  in  the  other  country 
to  the  translation  of  their  own  works  during  the  period  the  convention 
is  in  force. — —The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  ^Jay  15  publishes  a  reprint  in 
Spanish  of  the  laws  governing  SANITATION  anti  construction  in  the 
cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  contained  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
submitted  to  the  Panaman  Government  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Sanitary  Commission. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Sr.  Don  Hector  Velasquez,  nunister  of 
Paraguay  in  Washington,  the  Monthly  Bulletin  has  been  furnished 
with  the  following  interesting  data:  The  BANK  of  Spain  and 
America  of  Buenos  Aires  opened  a  branch  at  Asuncion  on  July  2 

last. - The  Bank  of  the  Repubhc  at  Asuncion  has  established  a 

branch  in  the  city  of  Encamacion. - Sr.  Ernesto  Eguzquiza,  who 

was  formerly  chief  of  the  President’s  office,  has  been  appointed 

^L4YOR  of  the  city  of  Asuncion. - Sr.  Walter  H.  Bertrand  has 

been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Denmark  at  Asuncion. - A  WIRELESS 

telegraph  station  has  been  successfully  installed  at  Cerro  de  Lambare, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  thereby  placing  Asuncion  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  wireless  telegraph  system  of  the  Argentine 

Republic. - The  electric  TR^V^IWAYS  have  commenced  operations 

in  Asuncion. - The  large  BARRACKS  now  being  constructed 

according  to  the  most  approved  sanitary  methods  at  Paraguari 

for  the  second  military  zone  ^^^U  soon  be  completed. - The  officers 

and  experts  contracted  in  Chile  for  the  organization  of  the  FLEET 

have  arrived  at  Asuncion. - A  consumers’  COOPERATIVE 

SOCIETY'  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  pesos  national  money  has 
been  organized  in  Asuncion. - The  additional  protocol  to  the 
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TltEA'i'Y  of  extradition  now  in  force  between  Great  Britain  and  I 

Paraguay  was  to  have  been  signed  in  Asuncion  early  in  July  last. -  .I 

The  general  RE^'EAU^iS  of  the  Government  are  increasing.  Data  I 

collected  by  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  at  the  close  of  the  | 

year  they  will  exceed  70,000,000  pesos. - During  the  months  of  } 

May  and  June  last  the  Agricultuial  Bank  made  loans  to  farmei-s 
aggregating  150,000  j)esos.  'I'hese  loans  run  for  five  j’ears  and  bear 

6  per  cent  interest  annually. - In  September,  1913,  the  GOVERN- 

ME.XT  VESSELS  Manuel,  Independencia,  Ludovico,  and  Liberfad 

will  be  sold  at  public  auction.  The  bases  of  the  -ales,  respectively,  j; 

are:  80,000,  00,000,  00,000,  and  20,000  pesos  gold. - Sr.  Severiano  t‘ 

Zubizarreta  has  been  appointed  director  general  of  posts  and  tele¬ 
graphs. — — In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  July  3  last,  C'ol.  Patricio 

A.  Escobar  has  been  appointed  minister  of  war  and  marine. - 

The  MLNKTILVL  BAKERY  in  the  city  of  Asuncion  is  doing  a  large 
business  direct  with  the  consumer  at  prices  much  lower  than  was 
formerly  charged  for  the  same  articles  b\’  private  dealers  and  bak¬ 
eries. - The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  ordered  15,000,000 

1-cent  internal  revenue  stamps  printed  in  Asuncion. - Delarenzi  1 

&  Co.  are  soon  to  place  in  operation  a  large  LAUNDRY  in  the  federal  ^ 

capital.  The  laundry  will  be  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery,  ^ 

and  up-to-date  methods  are  to  be  used  in  conducting  the  business. - 

The  Agricultural  Bank  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
Paraguay  to  place  in  circulation,  as  the  needs  of  commerce  may 
require,  the  BANK  NOTES  recently  received  from  abroad,  and  to  ,1 

receive  bids  for  the  coining  of  3,000,000  pieces  of  nickel  of  the  denom- 
ination  of  10  centavos,  and  2,000,000  of  the  denomination  of  20  ^ 

centavos. - The  consul  general  of  Paraguay  in  London  reports  that 

of  t  he  PARAGUAYAN  STUDENTS  holding  Government  scholarships  || 

in  England,  one  is  studying  architecture,  another  science,  another  | 

sanitary  engineering,  and  another  agriculture. - The  gross  receipts  | 

of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  during  the  second  half  of  1912  I 

amounted  to  £71,289,  and  the  gross  expenditures  to  £41,017,  or  a  net  1 

income  during  the  period  referred  to  of  £30,272. - A  P.CVMPIILET  I 

in  Spanish  entitled  “  Apuntes  Relatives  al  Porvenir  de  la  Agriculiura  i 

y  de  la  Ganaderia  en  et  Paraguay”  (Information  concerning  the  I 

future  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  in  Paraguay)  has  been  sent  J 

to  the  Paraguayan  consulates  in  Buenos  Aires,  Montexddeo,  Dresden,  \ 

Barcelona,  and  Rome  for  distribution  to  prospective  investors  and 

emigrants. - The  consul  general  of  Paraguay  in  Berlin  has  been 

requested  to  contract  for  a  number  of  German  military  odicers  for 

use  as  INSTRUCTORS  in  the  Paraguayan  army. - Press  reports 

state  that  the  Governments  of  Paraguav  and  the  United  States  have 
signed  an  EXTRADITION  TREATY.^ 
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The  STEAMER  “IQUITOS”  of  the  Peruvian  Line  was  formally 
delivered  to  the  Government  on  May  12  last.  This  vessel  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  be  used  in  the  trade  between  Peru  and  Chile,  and  its  first  cargo 
consisted  of  sugar  loaded  at  lluancchaco  to  be  transported  to  Chilean 

ports. - The  Government  of  Peru  has  accepted  the  proposal  of  the 

Lima  WATER  WORKS  company  to  take  over  the  plant  and  all 
accessories,  includ’mg  the  property  called  “Chacarilla  dc  Otero,”  for 
the  sum  of  £69,700.  The  commission  appointed  to  appraise  the  prop¬ 
erty  valued  it,  approximately,  at  £68,536. — — The  municipality  of 
Chorrillos,  a  beautiful  suburban  town  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  near 

Lima,  has  contracted  a  LOAN  of  £8,000  for  public  improvements. - 

Plans  are  being  made  to  inaugurate  the  AVIATION  SCHOOL  of  the 
Government  of  Peru  near  Lima  on  September  24,  1913,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  President  BiUinghurst’s  advent  to  the  presidency  of  the  re¬ 
public.  Sr.  ilontero,  an  experienced  aviator,  is  to  be  director  of  the 
school,  and  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  advanced  students  his 
Bleriot  monoplane,  the  operation  of  which  brought  him  into  promi¬ 
nence  in  aviation  circles  in  France  and  the  United  States.  Gen. 
Muniz  is  president  of  the  aviation  league. —  Dr.  Carlos  Wiesse  has 
recently  been  conducting  students  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos 
in  Lima  to  the  huacas  or  ancient  burying  grounds  and  other  historic 
ruins  of  the  Inca  and  pre-Inca  periods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  federal 
capital.  Interesting  talks  explaining  these  ruins,  their  formation,  and 
the  history  of  their  builders,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  were  given  on  the 

ground  to  the  students  by  Prof.  Wiesse.- - Dr.  Albert  A.  Giesecke, 

dean  of  the  University  of  Cuzco,  has,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
students  of  the  University,  taken  a  census  of  the  province  and  city  of 
Cuzco.  This  data  shows  that  the  province  of  Cuzco  has  26,939  inhab¬ 
itants,  of  which  14,698  are  males  and  12,241  females.  One  of  the 
inhabitants  was  found  to  be  150  years  old,  another  120  years,  two 
1 10  years,  one  109  years,  one  108  yearn,  one  101  years,  and  sixteen  100 

years.  Of  the  total  population  7,745  could  read  and  write. - In 

response  to  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  conimittee 
of  the  Fifth  Latin  American  and  the  Sixth  Pan  American  ^lEDlCAL 
CONGRESS  to  be  held  in  Lima,  the  President  has  issued  a  decree 
providing  for  the  return  of  duties  collected  on  articles  imported  for 
exhi])itiou  purposes  connected  with  this  congress  when  said  articles 
are  reexported  within  30  days  from  the  expiration  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion. - The  official  newspaper  of  Peru  publishes  a  law  declaring  the 

verses  and  music  of  the  NATIONAL  HYMN,  the  former  from  the  pen 
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of  the  illustrious  poet  Jos6  de  la  Torre  Ugarte  aud  the  latter  com])Osed 
by  Jose  Bernardo  Alcedo,  and  adopted  as  such  hi  1821  by  the  Supreme 
Government  to  be  the  ollicial  hymn  of  the  republic.  In  pulilic  cele¬ 
brations  and  ollicial  acts  no  other  hymn  shall  he  played  as  the  national 
anthem  of  the  country.  The  three  copies  filed  hi  the  department  of 
Government,  referred  to  hi  decree  24th  of  ^lay,  1901,  are  to  lie  de¬ 
posited  as  follows  in  Lhna:  One  hi  the  Historical  Museum,  another  hi 
the  National  Library,  and  a  third  in  the  department  of  War  and 
Marine.  The  hymn  consists  of  six  verses  and  a  chorus. - An  over¬ 

land  trip  was  recently  made  from  LIMA  to  IQUITOS  by  ^lesones 
Muro  in  10  days.  Father  Francisco  Irazola,  of  the  Ucayali  mission, 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  exploring  hi  Peru,  now  proposes  to  make 
the  journey  hi  seven  days. 


Statistics  comjiiled  by  Sr.  Jo.se  Alfaro  Mor6n,  consul  general  of  the 
Republic  of  Salvador  in  Xew  York,  show  that  the  EXPORTS  from 
the  port  of  Xew  York  to  Salvador  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  year  consisted  of  27,663  packages  of  merchandise,  weighing 
1,717,705  kilos,  valued  at  .8404,566.04  American  gold.  The  totals  for 
each  port  were  as  follows:  Acajutla,  13,988  packages,  weighing 
796,342  kilos,  valued  at  .8203,470.79;  La  Union,  11,183  jiackages, 
weighing  783,204  kilos,  valued  at  8146,387.81;  La  Libertad,  1,509 
packages,  weighing  83,750  kilos,  valued  at  847,117.64,  and  El  Tri- 
unfo,  983  packages,  weighing  54,409  kilos,  valued  at  87,529.80. 
The  princi])al  shi])ments,  according  to  value,  during  the  three  months 
referred  to  were  as  follows:  Pre]>ared  hides,  854,699.34;  mining  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supplies,  848,528.94;  cotton  goods,  843,506.38;  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  834,473.62 ;  railway  material,  831,321.30 ; 
sewing  machines,  830,726.33;  macliinery,  813,009.65;  and  electrical 
supplies,  812,027.43. —  The  Government  of  Salvador  has  granted 
Emilio  Mosonyi,  an  Austrian  subject  resident  in  the  city  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  the  exclusive  j)rivilege  of  boring  ARTESIAN  WELLS  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Salvador  for  a  period  of  10  years.  Before  commencing 
bqring  operations  the  concessionaire  must  make  satisfactory’  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  owners  of  the  land.  The  machinery,  accessories,  and 
piping  necessary  for  boring  wells  and  maintaining  same  in  operation 
is  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  Government  grants  a  subvention 
of  84,000  gold  to  the  concessionaire,  haR  of  which  is  to  be  paid  on 
beginnmg  operations  and  the  remainder  when  the  concessionaire  has 
completed  boring  and  successfully  opened  up  an  artesian  well.  Con¬ 
tracts  made  with  the  Government  for  boring  wells  are  to  be  at  a 
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discount  of  5  ]>or  cent  from  the  regular  prices.  Ten  per  cent  of  any 
valuable  mineral  substance  found  in  boring  is  to  belong  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  At  least  two  wells  a  year  must  be  bored,  and  if  two  years 
elapse  without  any  well  having  been  bored  bv  the  concessionaire  the 
concession  is  forfeited. — - — Tlie  secretary  of  agriculture  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Salvador  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  maguey,  or  CEXTUKY  PLANT,  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Re]>ublic  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  agaves  and  in  the 
establishment  of  factories  for  the  ])re]iaration  of  the  liber  ])roduced 
by  these  ]dants.  Conferences  to  discuss  plans  that  will  interest  a 
large  nundjer  of  agriculturists  on  the  subject  have  recently  been  held, 
and  much  valuable  and  ]>ractical  information  has  been  gathered  for 

use  in  ])ro])aganda  work  throughout  the  country. - Tlie  NATIONAL 

THEATER,  under  construction  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  by  Eng. 
Eugenio  Crepiat,  is  being  rapidly  constructed,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  building  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  the  decorators  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1914. - A  Government  commission  in  chaise  of  B.  Mcln- 

tire  and  E.  Bermudez  is  investigating  the  Lempa  River  in  order  to 
determine  its  value  to  adjoining  lands  for  irrigation  purposes.  An 
English  engineering  firm  recentl}*  reported  upon  the  utilization  of  the 
Lem])a  cascades  for  the  ju'oduction  of  electric  light  and  power.  These 
falls  have  a  plunge  of  30  meters  and  are  capable  of  generating  great 

])ower. - A  report  from  San  Miguel  states  that  a  valuable  GOLD 

MINE  is  known  to  exist  on  the  sides  of  the  Conchagua  volcano. - 

Baldomero  Francesh  y  Folch  has  been  appointed  professor  of  arbori¬ 
culture  and  floriculture  in  the  Government  AGRICULTCRAL  COL¬ 
LEGE. - -A  monthly  SL’BYENTION  of  250  pesos  has  been  granted 

by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture  for 

stock  raising  and  industries. - Tlie  contract  for  PAVING  the  streets 

of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  was  signed  by  Pearson  &  Son  on  May  26 

last. - Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  military 

A^TATION  SCHOOL  in  the  Rejiublic  of  San  Salvador.  Rafael 
Maldonado,  a  Salvadorian  aviator  who  has  recently  been  in  the 

United  States,  is  interested  in  the  project. - Dr.  Juan  C.  Segovia, 

who  has  made  a  detailed  study  abroad  of  the  treatment  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  proposes  to  establish  a  HYDROPHOBIA  INSTITI'TE  in 
the  city  of  San  Salvador. 


A  recent  MESSAGE  of  President  Jos6  Batlle  y  Ordonez  to  the 
general  assembly  was  accompanied  by  a  biU  concerning  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  popular  credit  on  the  basis  of  cooperation  and  reciprocity. 
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The  bill  provides  that  as  soon  as  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic  has  reached  $20,000,000  there  shall  be  set  aside  ihe 
sum  of  $500,000  the  first  year,  which  amount  may  be  increased  later 
if  necessary,  to  stimulate  po])ular  credit — that  is  o  say,  credit  "ranted 
to  artisans,  laborers,  employees,  owners  of  small  industries,  and 
tradesmen,  to  be  used  principally  in  the  establishment  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  cooperative  societies  of  pnaiuction  and  consumption  by 
means  of  ‘'Cajas  populares”  (popular  banks)  and  for  the  industrial 
habilitation  of  com])etent  workmen  who  have  sullicient  capital  to 
operate  on  their  own  account.  The  bank  under  specified  conditions 
aiul  for  certain  purposes  will  loan  money  for  cooperative  buildiiif; 
and  for  use  in  sujiply  and  production,  the  bill  beiii"  intended  to 
('xtend  the  benefits  of  credit  to  persons  unable  to  obtain  funds  from 
the  re"ular  banks.  Attention  is  called  to  the  rajiid  increase  of  dejios- 
its  in  the  savinjjs  departments  and  banks  of  Montevideo.  In  1908 
there  were  16,561  depositors  with  $9,083,099  deposited,  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $548  each,  as  compared  with  39,039  depositors  with  $17,539,186 

de])osited,  or  an  average  of  $448  per  depositor  in  1912. - The 

(T'STOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  for  the  month 
of  April,  1913,  amounted  to  $1,651,759.49.  The  total  customs  reve¬ 
nues  for  tlie  10  months  from  July  to  April  of  the  fiscal  3’ear  1912-13 
were  $15,771,809,  as  compared  with  $14,203,652  for  the  same  ])eriod 

of  the  previous  fiscal  3’ear. - A  decree  has  been  issued  modif\’ing 

the  decree  of  Se])tember  12,  1912,  concerning  the  area  to  be  expro¬ 
priated  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  new  GOVERNMENT 
PALACE,  and  ju-oviding  for  taking  9  blocks  instead  of  22,  as 
original!;^  ]danned.  The  modification  will  enable  the  building  to  be 
erected  at  a  cost  of  2,000,000  ])esos,  approximatelv’,  instead  of 

4,000,000  or  5,000,000,  as  originalh’  planned. - The  President  of 

Uruguav  has  signed  a  decree  providing  for  the  estalJishment  of  a 
s])ecial  COMMERCIAL  SEC'TION  in  the  department  of  ft>reign  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Government  of  Urugua\’  in  Montevideo.  Some  of  the 
duties  of  the  new  section  will  be  to  stiuh*  and  formulate  commercial 
treaties,  com])ile  reports,  maintain  a  consulting  librar\’  on  port  regu¬ 
lations,  customs  tariffs,  na\4gation  laws,  etc.,  furnish  information  to 
commercial  agents  at  home  and  abroad,  sup])ly  industrial  and  trade 
data  for  propaganda  work,  and  publish  industrial  and  commercial 
information. - On  May  2,  1913,  the  INTERNATIONAL  CON¬ 

FERENCE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  DEFENSE  held  its  inaugural 
meeting  in  Universitj’  Hall  in  the  City  of  Montevideo.  The  follow¬ 
ing  delegates  were  in  attendance:  Enrique  B.  Moreno  and  Jose  M. 
TIuergo,  Argentina;  Marcial  Martinez  de  Ferrari,  Maximiliano  del 
Campo,  and  Carlos  Camacho,  Chile;  Matias  Alonso  Criado,  Ecuador; 
Luis  Abente  ITaedo  and  Moises  J.  Bertoni,  Paraguav;  E.  de  Queiros 
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Matoso,  Carlos  Moreira.  and  Andres  Monthlanc.  Brazil;  and  Dr.  Edu¬ 
ardo  Acevedo,  Koberto  Siindberf;,  and  Jaime  Maiino,  I'ru^uay.  Dr. 
Jose  Romeu,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  Dr.  Jose  Ramasso, 
Secretary  of  Industries  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay,  were  elected 
honorary  presidents,  and  the  diplomatic  delegates  of  Chile,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Uruguay  were  elected  chahmen  of  the  conference.  The 
conference  adjourned  on  May  10  after  approving  two  conventions — 
one  concerning  the  defense  against  locusts,  signed  by  Bolivia,  Para¬ 
guay,  Brazil,  Argentma,  and  Uruguay,  and  another  relating  to 
Other  plagues  and  the  exports  and  imports  of  vegetables,  to  wliich, 
in  addition  to  the  countries  named  in  the  foregoing,  Peru,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile  were  parties.  The  next  conference  is  to 
meet  m  Buenos  Aires  on  a  date  satLsfactoiw  to  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  l)e  selected  later.  A  permanent  inteinational  ofTice  was 
established  in  Montevideo  in  charge  of  an  agricultural  engineer  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  and  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  countries  in  interest  accredited  near  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Uruguay.  Other  South  American  countries  were  invited  to 
become  parties  to  the  conventions. 
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The  BUIJGET  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July,  1913,  and  ending  June  30,  1914,  estimates  the  reve¬ 
nues  at  52,227,930  bolivares,  made  u])  of  the  following  items:  Import 
duties  and  taxes,  35,520,420;  tax  on  licpiors,  3,200,000;  stamped 
paper  for  cigarettes,  4,560,000;  wharves,  4,000,000;  stamps,  1,440,000; 
and  sundry  revenues,  3,507,510  bolivares.  The  expenditures  are 
estimated,  in  bolivares,  as  follows:  Department  of  home  government 
(interior),  12,541,467.02;  foreign  relations,  1,339,573.79;  treasury, 
13,825,366.60;  war  and  marine,  10,941,743.75;  fomento  (encourage¬ 
ment),  4,453,928;  public  works,  4,287,760;  public  instruction,  4,338,- 
460;  and  other  expenses,  499,630.84. - The  new  NATURALIZA¬ 

TION  LAW  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  provides  that  any  foreigner 
who  has  resided  at  least  one  year  in  the  country  is  entitled  to  apply 
for  naturalization  papers.  F'oreigners  who  wish  to  become  Vene¬ 
zuelan  citizens  must  make  application  through  the  department  of 
home  government  (interior)  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  or 
througlx  the  governor  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  applicant 
resides.  Applicants  must  be  over  21  years  of  age,  must  state  their 
occupation  or  profession,  and  if  married  and  having  minor  children 
tlie  number  of  same.  If  the  application  is  granted  a  certificate  of 
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naturalization  will  be  issued  to  the  applicant  throu^li  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  foreign  relations. - The  Venezuelan  Senate  has  ordered 

placed  in  a  prominent  ]>lace  in  the  HaU  of  Sessions  of  that  body,  in 
memory  of  the  IIUXDKEDTII  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  meeting  of 
the  first  congress,  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  oil  painting  by  Tovar  y 
Tovar  representing  the  first  congress  of  the  Republic  in  the  act  of 

signing  the  declaration  of  independence  of  Venezuela. - In  1912 

the  maritime  ports  of  Venezuela  registered  31,769  incoming  and 

26,589  outgoing  PASSENGERS. - The  dejiartment  of  fomento  and 

public  works  has  contracted  with  Dr.  Luis  Pio  Herrera  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  factory  containing  modern  machinery  for  the  working  of 
hennequen  and  other  industrial  FIBROUS  PLANTS  gi-own  and 
found  m  the  country.  The  concessionaire  proposes  to  give  special 

attention  to  the  exploitation  of  jdants  of  the  agave  family. - The 

Government  of  Venezuela  has  authorized  Antonio  Aranguren  to 
transfer  his  concession  of  February  28,  1907,  for  the  exploitation  of 
MINES  in  the  districts  of  Maracaibo  and  Bolivar,  State  of  Zulia,  to 
a  London  corporation  entitled  “Venezuelan  oil  concessions.’’  Per¬ 
mission  has  likewise  been  granted  to  Carlos  Leon  to  dispose  of  his 
interest  in  a  numl)er  of  copper  mines  in  the  district  of  Bolivar,  State 

of  Yaracuay,  to  the  Cumaragua  Mining  Co. - Gen.  Paulino  Torres 

has  been  authorized  to  construct  a  TRAIL  for  the  use  of  pack  animals 
l)etwcen  the  ])ort  of  Cariaco,  capital  of  the  district  of  Rivero,  State 
of  Sucre,  and  the  municipalit}’  of  Santa  Maria  in  the  same  district. 
The  sum  of  16,000  bolivares  lias  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Gen. 

Torres  with  which  to  begin  this  work. - A  recent  executive  decree 

provides  for  the  repair  of  the  CART  ROAD  between  ViUa  de  Cura 
and  San  Juan  de  los  Morros,  the  construction  of  a  new  road 
between  the  latter  jdace,  via  Uverito,  Maniadero,  and  Carita,  to  the 
Parapara  highway,  and  the  repair  of  the  latter  road  as  far  as  Cala- 

bozo. - The  department  of  foreign  relations  has  settled  the  CLAIM 

of  the  Carenero  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  a  French  corporation, 
by  the  payment  of  300,000  bolivares. - The  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 

ment,  through  the  department  of  fomento,  has  prohibited  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  pendare  trees  without  authorization  to  exploit  the  balatA 

or  RUBBER  producing  forests. - The  department  of  fomento  of 

the  Government  of  Venezuela  is  conducting  an  investigation  of  the 
BANANA  pest  which  is  injuring  banana  plantations  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Republic,  and  will  take  steps  to  combat  and  jirevent  the 

spread  of  the  disease. - The  Congress  of  Venezuela  has  ratified  the 

PROTOCOL  signed  at  Caracas  on  February  11,  1913,  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of  France  and  of  Venezuela,  and 
President  Gomez  has  dul}*  jiromulgated  the  same. 
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